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pilalion of which the auifaor acknowl- 
edges great obligation to Ihe excellent history of Greece, by Chambers, 
on attempt has been made to give on ittnple and Gtithful accoimt of the 
Ancient Greeks, and to present in detail, a view of their manners and 
customs, their modes of thought, speech and action. A laj^e space is 
levoteti to their celebrated men, and especially to their phUosopticis, 
roeis, historians, and artists. 

This work is the fourth, in n series of histories intended for Schools. 
The firU relates to the United States ; the second, to England ; the third, 
t> France! and the_^/(A, to Rome. 
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HISTORY OF GREirCE-. 



INTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTER I. 

Glance at the Early History of Mankind. . 

1. We are now about to enter upon one of the most interesting 
and instructive ponions of human kortwiedge — the History of Greece. 
Tliia carries us back Ui a remote period of time, wheti mankind liad 
but recently started in their career ; exhibits the spcclacle of a peo{)lc 
befiinning in barbarism, and advancing Ihrougji every stage of im- 
provement, till they reached tlie highest degree of civilization which 
was known to antiquity. 

3. The Greelra were a remarltablo people, of a lively temper, and 
richly endowed with mental add personal advanlagea. At the same 
time ^ey occupied a countijr at once beautiful to the eye, and admi- 
rably suited to the development of genius such as they possessed. 

CIIaP. 1, — QiibstiohI. iBilieliiawryofGrMcolnWresllnsanJ instruMi.e! How 



10 ' . INTRODUCTION. 

TUeir history, therefore, is the history of a favored portion of the 
human race, working out theff destiny beneath tlie fairest skies and 
amid the loveliest landscapec to be found on the earth. 

3. Before we proceed with our account, it may be well to take a 
hasty glance at the state of the world at the period when our story 
begins. Cestain nations in Asia and Africa, situated near the eastern 
extremity of the Mediterranean Sea, appear to have been. the first to 
establish governments, and cultivate the arts, literature and science. 

4. Although the early history of nations is generally a bewilder- 
ing maze of fiction and fact, we are yet able to determine that more 
than 2000 years before the birth of Christ, the people of Egypt and 
Assyria had advanced so fan in improvement as to have established 
regular governments, built towns and cities, and possessed many of 
the elements of civilization. 

5. But letters, the great instrument of improvement, the key that 
first unlocked the human mind, were invented in Egypt, and here 
science had its birth and earliest development. Here, also, was the 
cradle of a multitude of arts, which afterwards passed into Greece, 
and have since come down to us beautified by hands that embellished 
whatever they touched. 

6. The Chaldeans, the founders of Babylon and Assyria, early 
directed their attention to the heavenly bodies, and their progress in 
the study of astronomy surpassed all the nations of early times. 

7. The Israelites took their rise in Abraham, a Chaldean shepherd, 
about 1900 years before Christ. His descendants dwelt in Egypt for 
a time, but they were led out by Moses" under the guidance of God, 
and established themselves in the land of Canaan, now called Pales- 
tine. 

8. The Phoenicians, who occupied the coast along the eastern shore 
of the Mediterranean and contiguous to Palestine, nearly 2000 years 
before the Christian era, had sdready taken the lead in commerce ; 
and at a later period their merchants are spoken of as princes, in the 
sacred Scriptures. They appear to have possessed a degree of mari- 
time enterprise beyond all other ancient people. 

9. These are the nations which appear conspicuous in the early 
pages of history. Some of them were populous and far advanced in 
improvement, even while Europe yet remained a savage wilderness. 
It is from these that Europe derived its fust population, as well as the 
elements of that knowledge which has since beeh so largely developed. 

that first established governmenla, &c. ? 4. What of Egypt and Assyria? 5, What of 
letters? Where did "arts and aclence begin? 6. What of the Chaldeans? 7. The 
Israelites? 8. The Fhcenidians? 



GHEECE-rrs PBESENT CONDrqpM. 

CHAPTER, II. 

Greece, its present Capditiap. 



Fcananis of Mmkra Greene. 
I- As Greece was easily rcnched liy water from the thickly peo- 
pled countries alsng the eastern shores of the Mediterranean, it ap- 
pears to liave been the first porlion of Europe Dial was eettled ; and 
. here European history begins. 

2. Greece is situated on the northern side of the Mediterranean. 
Ti con^sls of a peninsula projecting southward inio the sea. This ia 
about aOO-miles in length, but modern Greece occupies liitie more 
tlian two thirds of Ihis territory. 

3. The present extent of the kirpdom of Greece is alwot 15,000 
square tn:U>s, or twice aa great as that of the Slate of MaEsachusella. 
lis population is £100,000 — somewhat more than double tliat of llic 
city of New York 

4. The coasts are exceedingly irregular, and presentji multitude 
nf capes and bays, uhicli, in all ages, have invited the people to niari- 
Ume enterprises. 

5. On the uortli side is the Ionian Sea, in which are several islands, 
now forming the Ionian Republic, which is under the protection of 
Great Brilam. The names of these are aa follows : — 
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JIIAP OF MODERN GREECE. 




Map of Modern Greece. 

QiKstions on the Map. How is Greece bounded on the east 7 On the west 1 On the 
south? On the north? 

Wliere are the Ionian islands? The Archipelago? Where \a the great Island of Caii- 
din. anciently called Crete? 

Ill which direction are the following islands from Athens : Corfu ? Paxn 7 St. IMauru ? 
CtMihUonia ? Cerigo ? 

Ill which direction are the following islands from Athens: Negroijont? Lemnas? 
Candia? Milo? Santorin? Scio? 

lit which direction are the following places from Athens: Adrianoplo? ijmjruu? 
Tripolitza? 

P3r" l^i the pupil comynre this map wiih the map of Ancient Greece, p. 1 1. Tlia 
tcaciier will add such questions upon the two maps as may lead the pupil to make liiin- 
scir familiar with ixith. 
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Modern Names. 

St. Maura, 
Theaki, 
Cephalonia, 
Zante, 

Cerigo, 



Leucadia, 
Ithaca, • 
Cephalonia, 
2^«ynthus, 
Cylheria, 



Present Ci;>;i.« 

Santa Maur 
Vat hi. 
Argosloli. 
Zdnte. 
Moson . 



fi. East of Greece is the iEgean Sea, called tii^ An^h 
studded with numerous islands. Forty of these are deem 
able. The following tahle exhibits tlie chief of thoiu. 



Mo icru Namej. 

Netrropont, 

Stalaraine, 

Hydra, 

Pares, 

Antiparos, 

Naxia, 

Uelos, 

Santorin, - 

Milo, 

Aro^ciitera, 

Sakunis, 

Syra, 

Andres, 

Tine, 



Ancient Named. 

Euh(£a, 

Lemnos. 

Hydrea, 

Pares. 

Olearos. 

Naxos, 

Doles, 

Thora. 

Mel OS. 

Cimolas. 

JSalamis. 

Syros. 

Andres. 

Teiios. 



Prescirt Cai)ita 

Negropont 
Hydra. 



Naxos. 
Delos. 



7. To the south of Gr;53ce is Crete, now Candia, the k 
in the Mediterranean, and conspicuous in history. Alon 
of Asia Minor, are Cyprus, Rhodes, Cos, Samos, Chios, 



Mnilern Named. 
Tenedos, 
Mytilenc, 
Chios, 
Samos, 
■ Patmos, 
Rhodes, 
Candia, 
Cyprus, 



Aiicicat N:i!nc3. 

'JVnedos. 

Lesbos. 

Soio. 

Samos. 

Palmo. 

Rhodes. 

(Jreto, 

Cyprus, 



Present Capita 



Candia 
Cyprus. 



All these, except Candia ^ properly belong to Asia, but 
is intimately connected \vith that of Greece. 

8. Greece is in tho same latitude as Virginia, and i 
similar though somewhat warmer. It is exceedingly ii 
and some of its peaks are covered with perpetual snow. 
leys and slopes are fertile, producing wheat, grapes, figs, ( 

9. Greece has ever been celebrated for the picturesque 
landscapes, and its sublime mountains, fancied by the an 
tants to be the abode of gods. Its valleys, assigned to 
and naiads of the forest and the wave ; its charming bay 

Name Ihom ? G. Where is Ihc ^.gcan Sea? What U ihia son also 
aome of the principal ones, wlih Iheir ancient names 1 7, What of i 
Ulandd aloug the A:iiaiic coaji 7 8. l.atitudc of Greece ? lu mouniaind 
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ir history 

t lliG val' 
ges, &B. 

I iiili^lii- 
nymplis 
3 crystal 
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rivers, and abo m p mbing- every object in 

unwonted h m chosen scat of poetry 

and iau3 d rt en m d render it an object of 

interest to h m d ff se 

10. Ijo d B on wh d ry n 1810, before the late 
revolulio m h been k th mingled aspect of love- 
liness an ebo whl b p senlcd. He compares It 
10 a hum mro h hdj dp tied — 

" Hefure ilecny's efTucing fiiisers 
Have swept Iha lines where bcauiy lingers ;" 
and lis finally exclaims, 

"Sad is the aspect of this shore — 
"ris Greece, liul liring Greece no more I" 

11. Tbe present inhaliilanlB of Ibis renowned country, are, like 
Ibeic famous ancestors, swarthy iii complexion, wiih black eyes and 
bliick hair. Tiiken together llicy are an uncommonly beauliful race. 
They nre quick-minded and sagacious, but having hecn.long subjeeied 
to the dcspoticaway of the Tacks, they had imbibed some of tlie vices 
which spring from a state of servitude. 

IS. Ill 1S2I, they rose in resistance to their masters, and aftst a 
bloody struggle of twelve years, they achieved their independence. 
The conntry was erected into a kingdom, and Otho, a German princ<^, 
became its chief ruJer- Athens, the most renowned city of ancient 
Greece, is the present capital. 

13. Wo may be permitted to hope that, in a state of independence, 
(he Greeks are destined to recover the better trails whiclLtheir ances- 
tors displayed, ^^^_^ 

9, UoiUcapes nf Oreec^ ? IfP Whiil ■{■#• IjiM Bjrr.n naT of Greocet II. FroMM 



Cli.U'TRIt 111. 
Tlie-G&rjr^lJHj '.f xhKicta Gree 



Fien near Athens. — Temple of Theieas. 

1. Ancient Grerce, in its widest extent, cmliraced not only the 
territory of modern Greece, but tlie nortliern porlion of the Penin- 
Guln, aa well a? territory stil! further north. Its utmost length, includ- 
inn Macedonia., was about 400 hhIcs, and its exteut about 40,000 
squam miles, 

3. The southern part of the Peninsala, now styled the Morea, and 
:incicnlly Peloponnesus, wns about equal in extent to Massachusetts. 
It included several small states, as Laconia, of which Sparta was the 
i-:ipital ; Argolis, Achaia, Arcadia, Elia, and Mcssene. 

.1. The middle portion, now called Lieidia, was anciently HcUas. 
Its whole extent is about equal Co that of Connecticut and Rhode 
l!;l;uid. Its chief divisions were the stales of Acarnania, Etoiia, 
Doris, Locria, Phocis, Bieotia, Attica, and Megaris. The chief ciliea 
were Athena in Atlioa, and Tliebes in Bceotla. 

4. The northern portion of Greece, and lying on lhe Adrialic, now 

111,-1. What Df IhecilenlnrnncienLGn^rcc; 2. What \« lhe inulhecn iKiclnnw 
oillwH Ancitnlnanitnf Iho Moral! Ila cstenlJ What etilra diil Pelopumie^iiS 
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called Albania, wis formerly iiameci Efinii : ihe cnftliftuouB lerrilory 
of TfuHaly ia still called Thisnaly. In iliie porlioii was tho cily of 
Larissa. Here also was Mount OljjnpDs, the fancied abode of the 
&l)led Jove, and the vale of Teinjw, Miebrated in aojig as one of the 
most interesting spots to be found in the world. 



Valt of Tempe. ' ■ * 

5. The islanils, lying as well in the Ionian ss thr j!Ei>ean Sea, con- 
stituted EL fourth diriaion of what was pro[icrly considered Greece. 
In after limes, Macedon, lying to the imtth, was regarded as a part 
of the coiintry. 

6. To the east of Macedon was Thrace, these two beinjr n""' 
called Rounielb. Thrace was not properly a portion of Grei'cd, :init 
was occnpied by a distinct nation^ yet it was conquered by Philj]i of 
Macedonia, and constituted a portion of tlie empire of his son Alex- 
ander. . Many individuals, also, who settled in Ureecc and became 
connected with its fame, were of Thrscian birth. 

7. Allliough the territory of Greece was small — less in its widest 
estent than the state of New York — it is supposed to have hail n 
pojiiilation of 3,000,000, in ila most flourishing period — that is, in I lie 
time of Pericles — about 450 B. C. Its monntajiis, its rivers, its 
valleys, its islands, are all diminutive in comparisou with others that 
are found in diSerent parts of the world, yet, associated with the name 
and fame of the ancient Greeks, thej are touched with an interest that 
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IS PLAN OF THE HCSTORV. 

8. Besides these natural objecia, which possess a. claim upon the 
sympathieB of every intelligent mind, there are some vestiges of 
anciejit art, which still beBpeak the genius of their founders, such as 
the ruins of the temples of Theseus and Minerva at Athens, of Apollii 
in tlie Morea, and many others scattered over the country. Siime of 
the sculptures of ancient Greece exist in the collections of Italy, and 
are the admiration of Ihe world. Its literature, (hough preserved but 
ill pan, still constitutes a rich portion of Ihe treasures accumulated by 
human genius. 



CHAPTER IV. 
Pian of the History. 



Oli/mpic Feslivel. 

1. In treating of the history of Greece, we shall pnrsuo the fol- 
lowing plan, dividing the subject into five distinct periods : 
S. FIRSTPERJOD — From THK KARWEWi; TIMES TILL THE Instt- * 

TUTION OF THE OlVHPIC PbSTIVAL, 884 B. C. TuiS WILL 
EMBaACB THB PoETICiL AND TRADITIONARY HlSTORT OP 

Greece. 
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S. SECOND PERIOD — From the Institution of the Olympic 
Festival, 884 B. C, till the Commencement of the Per- 
sian War, 493 B. C. 
As this period embraces the time when the character of the 
Greeks had become fixed, we shall here treat of their Personal 
Appearance, Dress, Occupation, Manners, and Customs, Military 
and Naval Equipments, and Architecture. We shall then give 
Sketches of the Poets, Sages and Philosophers of the Second 
Period . 

4. THIRD PERIOD — From the Commencement of the War 

WITH Persia, 493 B. C, till the Capture of Athens by 

THB LiACED£3fONIANS, 404 B. C. 

To this we shall add an account of the Dramatists, Poets, Histo- 
rians, Philosophers, Sophists, and Artists of the Third Period. 

5. FOURTH PERIOD — From the Capture of Athens by the 

Lacedemonians, 404 B. C, till the Subjugation of 
Greece by the Romans, 140 B. C. 
To this will be added a history of the Dramatists, Poets, Histo- 
rians, Philosophers, Sophists, and ArtistB of the Fourth Period. 

6. FIFTH PERIOD — Containing a'rapid Sketch of the His- 

tory of Greece from its Subjugation by the Romans to 
THE Present Time. 



PERIOD I. - ' 

POETICAL AND TRADITIONARY HISTORY OF 

GREECE. 

FROM THE earliest TIMES TILL THE INSTITUTION OF THB OLYMPIC 

festival, 8S4 B. C. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Titans. 

1. Grecian history commences above eighteen hundred years 
before Christ. The thousand years preceding 875 B. C, when 
Lycorgus gave laws to Sparta, are considered as not strictly historical, 
^e events which distinguished them being commemorated chiefly by 
tradition and poetry. 

2. Yety however mingled with* fable, the history of this long 
period is not u worthy of notice, seeing that the Greeks themselves 
— . « — . — — 

v. — 1. Where does Oreeian history conomehce? What period \« considered as not 
•MeUj historical? Why i« this thsusaod years not regarded as strictly historical? 



THE TITANS, 



3. Accordinit lo ihe Gr^k poets, the original inhabitants of tba , 
country, denominated Pelasgiaira, were a race of savages, who lived 
in cnvcs, fed on nuts and roots, disputed the dominion of the forest 
witli ilie lion and the l>ear, and clothed themselves with the aliins of 
wild beasts. 

•1. At length Uranus, on Egyptian prince, is said to have landed 
in tbe country, and liecame the father of a family of gianta, named 
Tiinns, who rebelled against him and dethroned him. His son, 
' IS;Unrn, who reigned in his stead, in order to prevent a similar fate to 
himself, orderuil all his own children to be put lo death as soon aa 

5. IJut one named Jupiter was concealed by the mother, and reared 
ill the island of Crete, from which, in time, he returned and deposed 
Ills father. The Tiuins, jealous of this newprinco, rebelled against 
iijin. but were vani|iiistied and expelled from Greece. ' 

r divided his domiiiions with his brothers, Keptune and 
i countries which he reserved lo himself he governed with 
n, lioldinp his court on Olympus, a monntain in Thessaly, 
sewn tniinsand feet in height, and the loftiest in Greece. 

7. It is quite probable tliat all these fables had their origin in real' 
il) 's; but iinv Imlh which there might be in the story of the Titans 
!)ii:! Ihcir pnnccs, was connplptcly disguised by the poets, and the 
])i>pu!ar iin;iginalioi>. Siliini, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, came to 
hi: Regarded not as mortals, but as deities; and the top of Mount 
Olympus wiis supposed to bo the heavenly resldcfice of tiic gods, by 
VL\:o\n the alTaire of morfuls were govemed. 

S. Vi't nhvBhnuliI Itw owilral n>iilnn nT'OiulE lilniiry be wonll* of lullca I 3. WliO 
iirnt>.nl><Wian>! 4. WInl dF tlnmual Wlio wen llwTiluKt WInl oTtUnnif 
R. V.l.sl of Iiipiler) VfhM liaunt or Die TlianaT 0. H.»t di.1 J>i|iUcr ili>M> bH 

iT If ,91 Wlirn illillielinl.lliiiiaHirn T. I" llpnitnljts tliu thmefabln hwliuir 

r.< ,,[|.inlntrulltl*H<>w>ti<l r-'.^ililnslicnHno l.ul \<i IhUc I !!,Wta •nHihsewH- 



fi. Jupite 

Ptirto. Thi 
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I 8. Thus for age« after ihe dawn of philosojjliy, ihcsc deified sons 
of S:iturii. and a mullitude of others connected wiili them, were the 
utijocls of national worship, not only among- the GcaekB, but als» 
among the Romans. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TAe Hellenes, Inachvs, Cecrops, Cadmiv, and Daitiais, 



tuachus founding the eili/ vf Argis. 

1. At an uncertain bal very early diile, an Asinfie ptople, named 
the Hellenes, immigrated into Greece, in some eases expollinf! lh«^ 
Pelaagi, and in others intermingling with tliam, an that injitOcess of 
lime alt Iho inhabitants of Greece were called Hellenes. They,we«i, 
however, divided into several races, the principal of which were named 
Dorians, .iSaiiaiis, and lonians. Each of ihcse spoke a dialbct diSer- 
ing in some renpecls from those made use of by the olliiirs. 

2. These di'jleols were named the Doric, j^lic, and lotiie, in 
le&rence to the tribes which used them ; and a fourth, which was 
a^Grwards funned from the. Ionic, was named the Attic, from its 
Wng spoken by ibe inhabilanls of Attica. 

3. In the year 185fi B. C, Inachus, a Phcenician adventurer, is 
wid to have arrived in Greece, at the head of a sinall band of his 
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countrymen. Phoenicia, a small state on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, in Asia Minor, was at this time one of a few countries, including- 
Egypt and Assyria, in which some degree of civilization prevailed, 
while all the rest of the people of the earth remained nearly in their 
original barbarism, like the Pelasgians before the supposed arrival of 
Uranus. 

4. Navigation for the purposes of commerce, and the art of writing-, 
are said to have originated with the Phoenicians. On their arrival in 
Greece, Inachus and his friends founded I'le city of Argos, at the head 
of what is now called the Gulf of Napoli, in the Peloponnesus. 

5. Thrcfi hundred years afier this event (1556 li. C.) a colony, 
led by an Egyptian named Cecrops, arrived in Aliica, and founded 
the celebrated city of Athens, fortifying a high rock which rose pre- 
cipitously above the site afterwards occupied by tlie town. 

6. Egypt is situated in the north-eastern part of Africa. It is 
bounded on the north by the jNIcditerranean Sea, and is watered by the 
river Nile, the periodical overflowings of which, by supplying the 
moisture necessary for vegetation, render the soil very fertile. 

7. From this country, which had at a very early period made con- 
siderable advances in some of the arts and sciences, Cecrops imported 
much valuable knowledge to the rude inhabitants of Attica, by whom 
he was afterwards acknowledged as kingl 

8. He placed his rocky fastness under the protection of an Egyptian 
goddess, from whose Greek name, Atfiena, (afterwards changed by the 
Latins into Minerva,) the city which subsequently rose around the 
rock was called Athens. 

9.. About the year 1493 B.C., Cadmus, a Phoenician, founded the 
4eity of Thelies in Bceotia ; and, among other useful thinps which he 
communicated to the Greeks, he is said to have taught them alpha- 
betical writing, although it is certain that* that art did not come into 
common use in Greece until many centuries after this period. 

10. The city of Corinth, situated on the narrow isthmus which 
connects the Peloponnesus with the mainland of Greece, was founded 
in the year 1520 B. C, and from its very advantageous position on the 
arm of the sea to which it anciently gave a name, but which is. now 
known under the appellation of the Gulf of Lepanto, it very soon 
became a place of considerable commercial nnportance. 

11. Sparta or Lacedsemon, the celebrated capital of Lacouia in the 
Peloponnesus, is said to have been founded about 1520 B.C., by Lelex, 
an Egyptian. 

12. In the year 1485 B. C, an Egyptian named Danaus, accom- 

Where was Phoenicia 7 Wlrit waa it at this time ? Its condition 7 4. What of navi^a- 
lion? The art of wrliifi?? Whit city did luachtis found? Wliere was Argos bulltl 
6. Who was Cecrops ? When did he arrive in Greece? What city did Cecroix* found? 
What place did lie foriify? 6. Where is Egypt? How i.s it. h<»unileil (»u the north? 
Which way was Greece from Africa? What of the Nile? 7. What of Kjypt as to the 
arts and scienr«».^ / Wh*i did Cecrops import from Ksfypt to Attica ? What did the 
I)eople make of Cecrops ? 8. Under what goddess did Cecmpa place his fortress? How 
did Athens set its ninme? 9. Who was^Cadmus? When did he arrive iii Greece? 
What city di<l he f >iind ? What of alphabetical wrilini?? 10. When was Corinth 
founded? Its iiituaiion ? PiRsent name of the Gulf of Corinth ? 11. Wliat «»f Sparta? 
What other name had Sparta ? When was it founded ? By whom ? Who was LelexY 
12. What of Danaus ? 
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paoieJ by a. party of his coaiitrynien, arrived ai Argos, ihe inliabitaiits 
of-uhich mast have been, at lliat period, in ao eAcfoiiiiigly rude stale, 
aince it is said .thai ha exoilad Uieir gtaiiliide so inucli by leaohinfc 
lliein to dig wells, when ido slreama ftora wliich Uiey were supplied 
Willi water were dried up with Ihe beat, that Uiey elected tiim aa 
Ibeir king. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Pc/nps and Hercules. 



Tlie i.ifr.ni H-.rcuks sliaii'^liag Ihe siTjicnls. 

1. More than a century after (his period, (about 1350 B.'C.,) 
Pelops, the son of a Kingol'Phrygia, a country in Asia Minor, settled 
ID ibat part of Greece which was afterwards called from him Pelo- 
ponnesus, or the island of Pelops, where he married the daughter of 
one of the native princes, whom he afterwards succceeded "on the 
ibrune In the course of his long reign, he found means tu strengthen 
>nd extend his influetico in Greece, by forming matrimonial alliances 
bfiween various branches of his own jiouse and ttie othur royal fam- 
ilies of tile Peloponnesos. 

2. Aganjenmoo, King of Mycense, in'Argolis, who was, according 
lo the poet Ilomiir, the commander-in-chief of the Greeks at the siege 
of Troj, and Menclaus, King of Sparta, on account of whose wrongs 

m— }. Huwili.iPdnpsBileiiiJhiaiufluoncel 2. WhiHi«BdMcepa»nl>DfPoloi»I 
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that war was undertaken, were descended from this PJirygian adven- 
turer. 

3. Hercules, a Theban prince, was anothor of the descendants of* 
Pel(»ps. The numerous and extraordinary feats of strength and valor 
of Hercules excited the admiration of his contemporaries. Beiii^ 
afterwiirds exavrgerated and embellished 4>y the poets, he was JAt 
length re<T:irded as a person endowed with supernatural powers and 
even to i)e worshipped as god. 

4. According to the poets, Hercules was the son of the god Jupiter, 
and of A.lcmena, dauj^htcr of Electryone, King of Pvlycenae. Before 
his^birth, his mother married Amphytryon, King of Thebes, by whom 
the infant Hercules was adopted as his son. While yet a child in the 
cradle, he is reputed to have crushed to death two snakes which tlio 
jToddcss Juno had sent to destroy him. 

5. After he grew up, lie performed many heroic and extraordinary 
actions, commonly called his "labors." Among tiiese was his 
killing a dreadful lion, by clasping his arms round its neck, and 
choking it. 

6. Another of the fabled labors of Hercules was his destroying the 
Hydra of Lerna. This was a monstrous seven-headed serpent, which 
haunted the small lake of Lerna, now Molini, in Argolis, and filled 
with terror the inhabitants of the whole of that part of the country. 
Hercules dauntlessfy attacked it, and struck off several of its heads 
with his club. 

7. But these wonderftd heads were no sooner beaten off than they 
gr.)w on again, so that it seemed an impossibility to kill a monster 
whose injuries were so quickly repaired. At last, one of the com- ^ 
paiiions of Hercules, having, at the hero's request, seared with a hot 
iron the necks of the hydra'as fast as each decapitation was accom- 
plished, it wa§ found that the heads did not afterwards grow on, and 
Hercules was thus enabled to complete the destruction of the reptile. 

8. Another achievement of Hercules, to which allusion is often 
m:uljj by modern writers, was the cleansing of the stables of Augeus, 
iving of Elis, in which three hundred cattle had been kept for thirty 
years, without any attempt having been made, during all that time, to 
remove the accumulating filth. This much-required purification the 
h jro accomplished by turning into the stables a river which flowed in 
ill*- vicinity. 

0. Hercules also undertook an expedition for the purpose of carry- 
'\\\'X off the cattle of Geryon, King of Gades, now Cadiz, in Spain. 
Goryoii is represented as having been a monster with three heads, and 
a proportionate supply of arms and legs, and to have ruled over the 
ir.* Jitor part of Spain with the utmost cruelty. He was killed by 
H'jrcules, who brought away his valuable flocks in triumph. 

10. In this expedition he is said to have formed the Straits of Gib- 
raltar, in order to open a communication between the Mediterranean 

3. From whom was Hercules descenrled ? How drl Hercules come to be regarded as a 
£( k1 ? '4. Who were the pirenla of Hercules ? Who adopted Hercules as a son? What 
id he saiil tu have di>rie wldie a chiM ? 6. What of Hercules and the lion ? 6, 7. Wiial 
of tl»e Hydra of Lerna ^ How did Hitrciiios linally destroy the hydra? 8. What is tbo 
story of Hercules and the stables of Augeus? 9. Of the story of Geryon? 10. What 
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and Atlantic, by rending asunder Spain and Africa, which had until 
then been connected together. Two moantaios (one on each side of 
the Straits) raised by him in the execution of this task, were called 
the Pillars of Hercules, and the appellation is not unfrequently made 
use of even at the present day. 

11. After many adventures in foreign countries, he returned to the 
Peloponnesus, where he took to wife a lady named Dejanira. For 
a while they lived happily together, but, at last, believing that Hercules 
had become less attached to her than formerly, his consort presented 
him with a tunic' steeped in a mixture which she expected to operate 
as a charm in regaining for her his affections, but which was in reality 
a deadly poison, artfully placed in her^ands by an enemy. 

12. xls soon as Hercules had put on this fatal garment, he was 
attacked with the most excruciating pain, and, being anxious to put a 
period as speedily as possible to his agonies, he stretched himself upon 
a funeral pile, and, causing a friend to set it on fire, was burned to 
ashes. His spirit is said to have ascended to heaven in a chariot 
drawn by four horses, which Jupiter, the king of the gods, transmitted 
to earth for the purpose, and Juno, the celestial queen, gave him her 
t'3DghteT Hebe as his wife. Dejanira, on learning the unfortunate 
result of her attempt to recover her husband^ love, put an end to her 
own life in despair. 

13. Such are the wild fictions which have^been handed down 
respecting Hercules, who was doubtless nothinff more than a Greek 
prince of great valor and bodily strength. Having been expelled 
from Mycenae by a rival claimant of the throne of that state, he 
appears to have spent the greater part of his life in wandering over 
Greece at the head of a band of military followers, sometimes attack- 
ing and destroying the robber chiefs and petty tyrants who at that 
rude and unsettled period abounded in all parts of the country, and on 
other occasions engaging in predatory expeditions himself. ^ 

14. But he was no douBt brave -— of a daring spirit and powerful 
body. Such qualities, in a ru<^ age, are always regarded with admi- 
ration, and deeds of courage and strength win more applause than th« 
highest mental or moral attributes. For these reasons, the bully 
Hercules was sent to heaven by the popular fancy, and regarded aa. 
a divinity eveir by philosophers in after ages. 



CHAPTER VHL 

Argonautic Expedition. 

^. DuKiNG the lifetime of Hercnles, (1S6S.B;C.,) Jason, a prince 
of Thtssaly, made a voyage to Colchis, a country on the eastern side. 

g ^^he Siraits of Gibraltar? The pilars of Hercu?g.g? 1 J, 12. What of the atorj of 
Hercules and Delanlra ? How did ffcrculca die ? Mpw was his spirit carr>^ ;o heavea f. 
what became of Dejanira? 13. What was dfluMleaa the true history and character ot 
Herculea? 14. Why did Hercules, Ijeing a rm^nl and turbulent man, become 8uph^^ 
'^ero in the fiiblea of Greece ? 
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of the Euxine or Black Sea. His enterprise was afterwards greallj 
celebrated under tlic name of the Argonautic expedition, from Ar^o, 
the vessel ia wliich he sailed. This ship is generdHy referred to by 
the ancients as the first that ever ventured on a long voyage. 

2. It is uncertain what was the real object of the Argonautic expe- 
dition, although it seems probable that, as Colchis wus rich in mines 
of gold and silver, Jason and his eompaniona, among whom were 
Hercules and several other persons of distinction, were aclualed bj a 
desire to mb the country of some of its valuable metals. 

3. The poets, however, tell us a different story. Phryjus and 
Helle, the son and daughter of Athamas, King of TheSea, bein;; 
compelled to quit their native oountry iij order to avoid the cruelty of 
their stepmother, mounted on the back of a win^ tarn with a fleece 
of gold, and were carried by this wonderful animal through ihe air 
towards Colchis, a kingdom of Asia Minor, where an tincle of theirs, 
named ..^kea, was king. 

4. Unfortunately, as they were passing over the strait now called 
the Dardanelles, which ^connects the .^^^ean Sea with the Propontis, 
or Sea of Marmora, Helle became giddy, and, falling into the water, 
was drowned. From her, says the fable, the strait was in future 
named the Hellesponl, ot Sea of Helle. 



Fhryxus sacrificing the miiigtd ram to Jupiter. 

5. When Phryxus arrived in Colchis, he sacrificed his winged nti 
o Jupiter, in acknowledgment of divine protection, and deppsiWd il 

Vtn. — I. WhciMsJaaoii) Wlun dldJamn makehHiovosti.iColfhis? Wtai 
™Colchl.l WhnlWM Ih. name of Ja»n'» vmmII Wlialnflti.! .\r«onBuiic sip 
IHlon) a WhalwM probjblvilisobjwloriht Srfnnaulic*ippi!Ui.:n; 3. Whil 
hamory lold bflhe ptielsl Whtre wie^Jolchia 7 \. Howdiil Ihc IMIesnonlMii 
laiul 6. Wtol did Phrjiuj do when hn re^liej Colchisl Whom did ha wit 
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golden fleece in the same deity's temple. He then married the daugh- 
ter of MteSj but was afterwards murdered by that king, who wished 
to obtain possession of the golden fleece. 

6. To avenge Phryxus' death, Jason, who was his relation, under- 
took the expedition to Colchis, where, after performing several mar- 
vellous exploits, he not only obtained the golden fleece, but persuaded 
Medea, another daughter of King -^tes, to become Jiis wife, and to 
accompany him back to Greece. 

7. One of the persons associated with Jason in the Argonautic 
expedition was Theseus,, a hero almost as celebrated as Hercules 
himself. His father, -^geus, was King of Athens, and his mother, 
iEthra, was the daughter of Pittheus, King of Troezen, in Argolis. 

8. An insurrection, which broke out in Attica, obliged .zEgeus to 
leave iEthra at her father's courtj before Theseus was born, and to 
repair in haste to Athens. Before his departure, he conducted his 
wife to a lonely spot in the vicinity of Trcezen, where there stood a 
iarge rock, with a cavity in the centre. 

^< In this hollow he placed a pair of sandals and a hunting-knife, 
and, after covering them over with a piece of marble of great weight, 
be addressed ^thra in the following words: — "If our child shall 
prove a boy, let his renaoval of this stone be one day the proof of his 
strength ; when he can do this, inform him of his parentage, and send 
liim with the tokens it covers to me in Athens." 

10. When Theseus had arrived at manhood, his mother, remember- 
ing the words of -^geus, took him to the rock where the tokens were 
bidden, aad desired him to try to lift off the mass of marble which his 

■ father had placed above them. Being a youth of uncommon strength, 
^ie accomplished this with great ease, upon which -^thra communi- 

» cated to him the rank of his father, and, giving him the sandals and 
^e hunting-knife, charged him to bear them to King JSgeus at 
Athens. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Theseus, contintied. 

1- Tr(ezen, "where the young Prince of Athens was nurtured, lay 
on the western shore of the gulf which separates the Peloponnesus 
from Attica. As the journey to Athens by land was both circuitous" 
and dangerous, Theseus was advised to cross to Attica by water. 
Bit his lofty sjarit could not brook the idea of shrinking from danger, 
^ he resolved to proceed to his destination overland. 

How was he slain? '^. How did Jason avenge the death of Phryxus ? Whom did -he 
°?rry? 7. What of Theseus? 8, 9. What directions did ^geus, father of Theseus. 
8'^8 in respect to his son? 10. What did the mother of Theseus do, when he reached 
"'^hood? Did Theseus perform the task assigned him? Whai then did his mother 
do? 
^ — 1. Where was Troezen ? What way from Trazen to Athens did Theseus choose 



2. Hotculea had before tliis lime destroyed many of Iho robbo 
chicfa who infested Greece, but, notwithstanding all his exertions 
thete wcio nunibcis still remaining ; and q& Theacns proceeded aloii; 
the coasts of the Saronic Gulf, he encountered and discomfited not ; 
few oftlieso marauding leaders. 

3. Among others ho is said to have destroyed a cruel chieftain 
named Procrustes, who had a bed on whieb he stretched bis captive?, 
shortening or lcnj;theniii)r tbeir bodies to iJorrespoiid with Ihp size of 
the bed, by cither barbarously cutting olT a portinn of their limbs, oi 
Stretching them out by the rack, as the enae might be. 

4. Atlcr many toils and perils, TItcaeus arrived safe in Athens ; 
and JiLgens, recognizing him by the tokens be brought, presented iiiin 
to the people as tho heir to the throne. 

5. The fame of his warlike cxp!<iits rendered Theseus a farorite 
with the Athenians, and soon after his arrival among them ho took a 
step whiuh greatly added to his populariiy. In consequence of their 
want of success in a war with Minos, a celebrated King of Crete, tbn 
Athenians had been obUged to send to that sovereign an annual tribute 
of seven young men and as many young girls. 



Theseus and the Gittk youtht before iUinoj. 

6. These victims, it is probable, were, on their arrival in Cre 
condemned to slavery ; but the popular belief of those ignorant s 
superstitious times was, that they were tlirown into a labyrinth a. 
structed by an ingenious person named Dndalus, wliere they w< 
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devoured alive by a monster called a Minotaur, one half of whose body 
resembled a man, and the other a bull. 

7. When the time came round ibr selectin|]f by lot the annual vic- 
tims, Theseus, observing the liorror of those en uiioni the lot fell, and 
the deep sympathy which was universally iblt for iheir unhappy fate, 
resolved to iiiuke a bold ellbrt to obtain tlie abrogation of the cruel 
tribute. For •that purpose J se voluntarily enrolled himself as one of 
the victims, and was sent tq Crete along with the ollicrs. 

8. Here Ariadne, the beautiful duufjhtcr of tlie king, ft'll in love 
with him, and she supphed him with a threjd, which he took in his 
hand when he was thrown into the labyrinth. Ko engaged in mortal 
combat with the nionster, slew him, aud, by following the thread, 
found his W'ay out of the, cave. 

9. On further acquaintance, Minos, wlfo had heard the famous 
deeds of Theseus, conceived so liigh an o];inion of him, that he gave 
bun Axiadne in marriage, and rcliiusuiihcd his claim to the humiliating 
iriWte which he had hitheiao exacted i'rom tlie Athenians. Theseus 
then returned to Athens,, where he was received with every demon- 
stration of public respect. 

10. Annual sacrifices and festivals were instituted in commemora- 
tion of his patriotic conduct, and the vessel in which he had made his 
•voyage to Crete w^as carefully preserved for many centuries, being 
from time to' time repaired, until at last it became a qucstTon, which 
v/as gravely discussed by the learned, whether it was or was not to be 
still regarded as the vessel of Theseus, after its various parts had been 
BO often renewed. 



CHAPTER X. 

ft 

TheseuSi continued, 

1. Theseus succeeded his father on the Athenian throne, (1234 
B. C.j) and by his wise regulations greatly consolidated the strength 
and inweased the prosperity of his kingdom. Cecrops, the founder 
of Athens, had divided Attica into twelve districts, each of which 
possessed its own magistracy and judicial tribunals. 

2. As the country advanced in w^calth and population, these dis- 
tricts became, less closely connected with each other, and at the period 
of the accession of Theseus, they could hardly be regarded in any 
other light than as so many littler* independent communities, whose 
i)crpetual disputes kept the whole district in broils and confusion. 

3. But Theseus had influence enough with all parties to obtain 
their consent to the abolition of the separate jurisdiction, and to the 
fixinf'- of all civil aijd judi^^ial authority in the capital. He at the 

Minotaur. 7. Whrtt did Theseus rcho'v*^ lo do? What dii1 he do? 8. Who was Ari- 
adtic? What fJiil sho «cive Theseus? WHiai did he then do? 9. JIow did Minos treat 
Theseus? What of the tribute? 10, Whai w:i!t d»)ne at Alliens in honor of Theseus? 

X 1. "Wlifit of TiMiseus when he h*!canie kiiijj? VVhon did this take place? 2. 

What of the twelve districts of Attica? _3. What ciianee did Thost us effect? 4. Into 

3* 
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same time voluntarily resigned into their hands a portion of his own 
power. 

4. Having divided the people into three classes, the nobles, the 
artisans, and the cultivators of the soil, he entrusted the first of these 
with the administration of public aii^rs, and the dispensation of jus- 
tice, while he conferred upon every freeman or citizen, without dis- 
tinction of class, a vote in the legislative assemblies. The command 
of the 'army, and the presidency of the state, he retained in his own 
person. 

5. To strengthen the political union of the various districts of, his 
kingdom by the tie of a common religion, he instituted a solemn fe&- 

>tival, to be celebrated annually at Athens by all the inhabitants of 
Attica, in honor of Minerva, the tutelary deity of the city. This fe& 
tival he denominated PariStthenea, or the feast of all the Athenian^ 
the name by which the whole of the people of Attica were ther 
forth called. 

6. The wise and liberal policy of Theseus caused Attica to ad^ 
considerably beyond the other states of Greece in prosperity and 
ization; and the ancient historian, Thucydides, informs us tha 
Athenians were the first of the Greeks who laid aside the mil 
dress and arms, which till now had been constantly worn. 

7. The example of Athens was not lost on the otHer Greciaa ci 
munities, all of which gradually adopted, to a greater or less exten 
those political institutions which had conferred so many advantage, 
upon Attica. 



CHAPTER XL 

Theseus, continued, 

1. Notwithstanding the judicious and exemplary conduct of 
Theseus in the early part of his reign, he appears to have afterwards 
allowed his restless and adventurous disposition to hurry him into 
many extravagances, and even crimes, by which he forfe^Jed the 
respect of his people, and brought disgrace and suffering on his latter 
years. 

2. If we may believe the traditionary accounts, he accompanied 
Hercules in some of his celebrated ex|)editions, and, assisted by 
Pirithoiis, a King of Thessaly, engaged in many martial and pred- 
atory adventures, conformably rs^ther with the very imperfect mor- 
ality and rude manners of the age than with his own previous char- 
acter. 

3. There reigned in Lacedsemon, at this period, a king named 
Tyndarus, who had a beautiful daughter called Helen, and, accord- 



what three clasaea did he divide the people? What power did he retain ? 5. What fes- 
tival did he institute? WImt was it called? 6. What of Attica under Theseus? 7. What 
of the example of Athens? 

XI. — 1. What of Theseus' subsequent conduct? 2. What adventures was he said to 
be engaged in? 3. Wlio was Tyndarus? What design did Theseus and Piritho(is 
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ing to Ihe ancient hisloiians, Theseus and his friend Pirithous formed 
the base design of stealing away this young girl, and a princess of 
Epirus named Proserpine. They succeeded in carrying off Helen ; 
btil, in tlieir attempt to obtain Frosperine, they fell into the hands of 
her &ther, bj whom Pirithoiis waa put to death, and Theseus thrown 
LDtopiiaon. 



Theseui and Pirithous carrying off Helen. 

4- Meanwhile, Castor and Pollux, the brothere of Helen, who were 
afterwards deified, and whose names have been bestowed upon one of 
fe signs of the zodiac, rescued their sister fhrm the men to whom 
TheaeuB had given her in charge, and ravaged Attica in revenge for 
Ihe injoiy they had received from its king. 

5 Theseus was aflerwanls released from imprisonment by the 
aeastance of Hercules, and returned home ; but the Athenians had 
become so offended with his conduct, and were so angry at his having 
eiposed them to ill-treatment from the Lacedemonians by liis wicked 
ilismpt upon Helen, that they refused to receive him again as their 
freteign He therefore withdrew into exile, and soon after died in, 
ihe island of Scyros. 

S. The Athenian people, however, never forgot the benefits he had, 
in his wiser days, conferred upon the state, and many centuries after 
Wa death, his bones, or some which were supposed to be his, were con- 
'eyed to Athens with great pomp, and a splendid temple was erected 
^'e them to his memory. The ruins of this splendid temple still 
Jiisi. 

'^. The Lacedffimonian princess, who was stolen away by Theseus, 



a. WiiTOdic 
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afterwards became the occasion of a celebrated war. The fame of 
her great beauty having spread far and wide, many of the princes of 
Greece asked her from her father, Tyndarus, in marriage ; but he, 
being fearful of incurring the enmity of the rejected suitors, decliued 
showing a preference for any of them. 

8. Assembling them all, he bound them by an oath to acquiesce in 
-the selection which Helen herself should make, and to protect licr 
against any attempts which might afterwards be made to carry her olT 
from the husband of her choice. Helen gave the preference to Mcne- 
laus, a grandson of Pelops, and this successful-suitor, on the death ol' 
I'yndarus, was raised to the Spartan throne. 



CHAPTER Xn. 
The Trojan War. 

1. At this period, in the north-western part of Asia Minor, on the 
shores of the Hellespont and the ^gean sejis, there existed a king- 
dom, the capital of which was a large and well-fortified city, named 
Troy, or Ilium. Priam, the King of Troy, had a son whose name 
was Paris ; and this young chief, in the course of a visit to Greece, 
resided for a time in Sparta at the court of Menelaus, who gave the 
Asiatic stranger a very friendly reception. 

2. Charmed with Helen's beauty, Paris employed the opportunity 
afforded by a temporary absence of her husband, to gain her affections, 
and persuade her to elope with him to Troy. 

3. It was not, according to the old poets, to his personal attractions, 
great as they were, that Paris owed his success in winning the affec- 
tions of Helen, but, according to the custom of the age, they imputed 
it to the influence of Venus, the goddess of love, whose favor he had 
won by assigning to her the palm of beauty, on an occasion when it 
was contested between her and two othdr female deities. 

4. When Menelaus returned home, he was of course indignant at 
finding his hospitality so shamefully abused, and, after having in vain 
endeavored, both by renionstrances and threats, to induce the Trojans 
to send him back his queen, he applied to the princes who had for- 
merly been Helen's lovers, and called upon them to aid him, accord- 

*ing to their oaths, in recovering her from her seducer. 

5. They obeyed the summons ; and all Greece being angry at the 
insult offered Menelaus, a general muster of the forces of the various 
states took place at Aulis, a seaport town of ;j3oeotia, preparatory to 
their crossing the -^gean to the Trojan shore. This is supposed to 
have happened about the year 1194 B. C. 

6. Of the chiefs assembled on this occasion, the most celebrated 
were, Agameilinon, King of Mycenae ; Menelaus, King of Sparta ; 

XII. — Of what was Troy iRe capital? Who was tho King of Troy? What of 
Paris? What did he do? 3. To what was he said to owe hi.^ success with Helen J 
4. What did Menelaus do on ids return 1 5. Wiiere did ],he f\.(rced nicet ? In what year? 
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UlyBses, King of Ilhaca ; Nestor, King of Pylos ; Achillea, son of 
the King of Thessaly ; Ajax, of SalaniiS; Diomeiies, of ^lolia; and 
Jdomeneus, of Crete. Agamemnon, the brother of the injured Mene- 
laus, was elected commander-in-chief of the confederated Greeks. 

7. According to some ancient authors, this general sacrificed his 
da.aghter Iphigenia, to induce the gods to send a favoring gale to the 
Grecian fleet when it was detained by contrary winds in tlie port of 
Aulis ; but as the earliest writdrs respecting the Trojan war make no 
meotioa of this unnatural act, it may be hoped that it was never per- 
fonaed- 

S. The, Grecian armaraent consisted of about twelve hundred 
vessels, with from fifty to one huodred and twenty men in each, and 
the army which warred against Troy is supposed to have amounted 
altogether to about one hundred thousand men. The Trojans, 
although reinforced by auxiliary bands from Assyria, Thrace, and 
Asia Minor, were unable to withslajid the Greeks in the open eoun- 
try, and they therefore soon retired witliin the waUs of their city. 



CHAPT£E XJIi. 
The Trojan War, continued. 



It In those early times men were unskilled in the art of reducing 
forlified places, and the Greeks knew of no speedier way of taking 
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Troy than blockading it till the inhabitants should be compel 7e<f by 
famine to surrender. But here a new difficulty arose. No arrang^e- 
ments had been made for supplying the invaders with provisions 
during a lengthened siege ; and after they had plundered and Jaid 
waste the surrounding country, they began to be in as great dang^er 
of starvation as the besieged. 

2. The supplies which arrived from Greece were scanty and irreg-- 
ular, and it became necessary to detach a part of the forces to cultivate 
the plains of the Chersonesus, a peninsula of ThracOj in order to raise 
crops for the support of themselves and their brethren in arms. 

3. The Grecian army being thus weakened, the Trojans' ^rere 
encouraged to make frequent sallies, in which they were led generaDj' 
by the valiant Hector, Priam's eldest and noblest son. Many skir- 
mishes took place, and innumerable deeds of individual heroism i^ere 
performed, which, however, led to no important result, for the opposing' 
armies were so equally matched, that neither could obtain any decisive 
advantage over the other. 

4. Our knowledge of this contest is chiefly derived from Homer's 
Iliad, in which everything is painted with the poet's power. Accord- 
ing to this, the occasion displayed ^ singular mixture of brutality and 
heroism, of coarseness and simplicity. 

5. The gods and goddesses took a deep interest in the affair, and 
had a large share in deciding the fate of the parties. The heroes 
boasted and blustered in the fashion of our Indian warriors of the west, 
and their degree of refinement may be inferred from the fact, that 
Hector, the bravest of the Trojans, being slain by Achilles, the bravest 
of the Greeks, his dead body, attached to. the chariot of Achilles, was 
dragged in triumph over the ground. 

6. At length, tffter a siege of no less than ten years, in tRe course 
of which some of the most distinguished leaders on both sides were 
slain, Troy was taken, its inhabitants slaughtered, and its edifices 
burnt to the ground, 1184 B. C. 

7. According to the poets, it was by a stratagem that this famous 
city was at last overcome. They tell us that the Greeks constructed 
a wooden horse of prodigious size, in the body of which they concealed 
a number of armed men, and tjien retired towards the sea-shore "to 
induce the enemy to believe that the besiegers had given up the enter- 
prise, and were about to return home. 

8. Deceived by this manoeuvre, the Trojans brought the gigantic 
horse into the city, and the men who had been concealed within it, 
stealing out in the night-time, unbarred the gates and admitted the 
Grecian army w^ithin the walls. The siege of Troy forms the subject 
of Homer's sublime poem, the Iliad, in which the real events of the 
war are intermingled with many fictitious and supernatural incidents. 

9. The Greek princes discovered that their triumph over Troy was 

i 
XTII.. — 1. How did the Greeks proceed in the siege of Troy ? Wliat difiiculiies arose? 
2. Wliat of supplies? What was it necessary lo do? 3. What did the Trojans do? 
Who was Hector ? What took place ? Why was there no important result ? 4. Wliat 
of Homer 7 6. The gods and goddesses ? Hector and Achilles 7 G. How long did llie 
siege continue ? When was Troy destroyed ? 7. What do the poets say of the siege 7 
8. ~What of the wooden horse ? The Iliad? 9. What of the Greek princes? . Ulysaeii? 
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deiiriy paid for by their subsequent sufferings, and ilie disorganization 
of th^ kingdoms at hoiue. Ulyasea, ifwe may btlicve llie poeta, 
Bpeot ten years in wiuideritig over seas and lands btllire arriving in 
his island kingdom of Iiliaca. 



10. Others of tlie leaders died or were shipwrecked on their way 
\iome, and several of those who succeeded in reaching their own 
dominions found iheic thrones occupied by Usurpers, and were com- 
pelled to return to their vessels, and seek in distant lands a place ol 
teat and security for (heir declining years. 

11. But the fate of Agamemnon, the renowned general of the 
Greeks, was (he most deplorable of all. On bis teiurn to Argos, he 
linated by his wife Clylemenestra, who had formed an attach- 



ment, durint; liis absence, to another jiersoo. Agao.— . 

Orestes was driven into exile, but afterwards relumed to Atgos, and, 
palling his mother and her accomplices to death, established himsell 
upon the throne. 

CHAPTER XIV. 
The Heradidis. 
1 About eighty years afier the termination ol" the Trojan war, an 
eitensive revolution took place in the affairs of Greece, m consequence 
of the Bubjugauon of nearly the whole Peloponnesus by the descend- 
ants of Hercules, called Ihe Heraclidffi. _ 

o;,^i;,;^riiT wU™ti«to»ons.™™.n! whow«o,«<«i ^t 

■^ite'''' w^., -»,,in„,l,vth»Hp«clidB! a. Wtal-f Hercules 1 HLcblldrmJ 
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2. It has already been mentioned that that hero, who v/as a mem- 
ber of the royal family of Myceiiae, or Argos, had been driven into 
exile by*ome mqre successful candidate for the throne of that state. 
At'ler the hero's death, his children sought refuge in Doris, the king- 
of which became subsequently so much attached to Hyllus, the eldest 
.son of Hercules, that he constituted him the heir of his throne. 

3. Twice the Heracjidsean princes unsuccessfully attempted to 
(.stabliah themselves in the sovereignty of the Peloponnesus, which 
tlioy claimed as their right ; but, on the third trial, they accomplished 
lUAx ol)ject. 

1. In the year 1104 B. C, three brothei-s, named Temenus, Cres- 
I'hontes, and Aristoderaus, said to have been the great-grandsons of 
llyllus, invaded the Pel')ponnesus at the head of the Dorians, and 
conquered the greater part of it, with the exception of the province of 
Arcadia, the mountainous character of which enabled its inhabitants 
to defend it with success. 

5. Temenus opined the kingdom of Argos, Cresphontes estab- 
lished himself in Messenia, and as Aristodemus had died during the 
war, his twin sons, Euryslhenes and Procles, shared between them 
the throne of Sparta. The thrones of Corintli and Elis were occupied 
by other branches of the HeracHdaean family. ^ 

0. The Dorian troops were rewarded with tlrc lands of the con- 
quered hihabitants, who were driven out of the Peloponnesus, or 
reduced to slavery. Great numbers of the Peloponnesiaiis, who were 
expatriated by the Dorian invaders, passed over into* Asia Minor, 
where they founded several colonies in a district afterwards called 
JEoIia, from the name of the people by whom these colonies were 
established. 

7. Others took refugj in Attica, where the Athenians received 
them in a friendly manner. This, it would appear, gave offence to 
the now rulers of the Peloponnesian stales, and war was commenced 
between the Dorians and the Athenians. 

8. In tlie year 1070 15. C, Attica was invaded by a large army of 
tlie Peloponnesians, and Athens itself seemed rhenaced with destruc- 
tion. This emergency produced a display of patriotic devotion on 
the part of Codrus, the Athenian king, which has rarely been paral- 
leled in the annals of the world, and deserves to be held in everlasting 
remembrance. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Codrus, — Greek Colonies. 

1. At Delphi, in Phocis, there was a templo of Apollo, to the 
priests of which the Greelts were wont to apply for information regard- 

What of Hyllus? 3. What did ihe HeracUf'ae:»n princes do? 4. VV'unt was iloiw* in 
IIM ? Why was not Arcadia conquered ? 6. What oflhedivisi<Mif>r the Pek>p<n»ru>rtu.s? 
6. How were the Dorian troops rewarded? Who fjuiidoil cnlui.ied i:i 3iuiia? 7. VVltit 
caused a new war? What toak placa in 1070? 
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ing future eTents, in Ihc same manner as the people of compamliiely , 
recent tioiea were accustomed to consult asirologers, eooilisayerSfana 
other anful imposlois, on aimilar questions. 



Death of Codrus. 

2. Now Codrus had learned that the Peloponne^ans had received 
Ri Delphi a prophetical lesponse or oracle, to the effect that lite; 
should be victorious in the war, if the; did not kill the Athenian liing-. 
Determined In save his country at the expense of his own llle, Codrus 
di^nised himself in apeiisant'a dress, and, untetinglhe Peloponnesian 
camp, provoked a quarrel with a soldier, by whom ho was killed. 

3, It was noHting lintil llie dead bixly was recognized lo be that 
of the Athenian king, and the Peloponnesiana, retnombering the con- 
diUun on which the oracle had jimmiaed them success, were afraid to 
— -- - -■- - ontest any longer, and hastily retreated into iheir own 



4. The Athenians were filled with admiratio wh n hey I 1 
"f the noblo conduct of their monarch, and, in h h gh f 1 u' 
Rraiilude, they declared that none but Jupiier was w rtfy f be g 
thsit king- after such a prince aa Codrus. 

5, It IB anppOBcd that they were parlly ind ed m k h 
declaration by finding the sons of Codrua evin 1 
iriiolve tlie country in a civil war, regarding th ccess h 
throne. 

G, The Athenians, therefore, abolished royalty I s h d 

appointed Medon, Codrus' eldest son, under tlie I f A Aon as 

dUlu'do)' 3, H..W>M !ii»il^i;ij|);-attloPe:n|iim"9=1aii>,I TbnAllienlBiil) ft Wh.» 
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chief magistrate of the republic for life ; the office to be hereditary in 
his family as long as its duties should be performed to the satisfaction 
of the assembly of the people. 

7. As Attica was overcrowded with the Peloponnesian refugees, 
these, together with a large body of Athenians, were sent into Asia 
Minor, under the charge of Androclus and Neleus, the younger sons 
of Codrus, to plant colonies to the south of those already fonned in 
-d^olia. 

8. The settlers founded twelve cities, some of which afterwards 
rose to great wealth and splendor. Ionia was the n^jue bestowed 
upon the district, in reference to the Ionic stock from which the Athe- 
nians drew their descent. 

9. Several Dorian colonies in Caria, a province still further south 
than Ionia, completed the range of Grecian settlements along the 
western coast of Asia Minor. Cyprus, Uhodes, the coast of Thrace, 
and the islands of the iEgean Sea, together with a considerable portion 
of Italy and Sicily, and even of France and Spain, were also colonized 
by bands of adventurers, who, at vafious periods, emigrated from 
Greece. 

10. Thus, in process of time, the Grecian race, language, religion, 
institutions, and manners, instead of being confined to the compara- 
tively small country constituting Greece proper, were diflfused over a 
very extensive region, comprising the fairest portions of Europe and 
western Asia. 



CHAPTER XVI. 
Institution of the Olympic Festival, 

1. While this work of colonization was going forward, the^parent 
states of Greece were torn with internal dissensions, and were perpet- 
ually harassing each other in wars, of which the objects and incidents 
are now equally uncertain. 

2. Almost all that is known of the history of the two centuries 
immediately following the death of Codrus, is, that they were charac- 
terized by great turbulence and confusion, and that, during this period, 
many of the Grecian states and colonies followed the example of 
Athens, by abolishing monarchy. 

3. Others did not, till a later period, become republican, and Sparta 
long retained the singular form of regal government established there 
at the accession of the twin brothers, Eur^sthenes and Procles, the 
descendants of whom continued for several centuries to reign jointly 
in Lacedaemon, though, practically speaking, no state of Greece was 
more thoroughly republican in many important respects. 

8. What districts were formed 7 Where was Ionia ? 9. What of Caria ? What other 
settlements were made? 10. What of the Grecian race? 

XVI. — 1. What was the state of Greece while the colonies were being fonned f 
2. What of the history of Greece for two centuries after the death of Codrus f 3. What 
of the government of Sparta 7 What of the actual cluiracter of goTemment, in Sparta, 
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4. Greece had been all along divided into a number of indepeiidenl 

Btatea, and after the abolition of kingly RoTernment, several of these 
were split up intn as many distinct repubiics as the state contained nf 
tuwns. These divisions of ihe country, and the obslacles which the 
almost incessant wars interposed to a free communication between the 
inhabitants of the different dislricta, necessarily prevented tlie advance- 
ment of the Greeks in knowledge and civilization. 



J vUlor in the Olympic Garnet. 

t, fortunately, a king; of Elis, named Iphitus, at length devised 
ition by which the people of all the Grecian stales were 
enabled, notwithstaTidin^ their quarrels and wars with one another, to 
meet periodically on friendly terms, and communicate to each other 
such information as might be useful for the improvement and welfare 
of (he whole. 

6. This institution was the Olympic Festival. Fiom a very remote 
period, the Greeks had been accustomed to enRag^ in contefits of 

•lihliliineT 4. How h») Ore<vca h«Ti divhicdl Wlui »»< ihienecl »r IhladivlEloi 
DfQmciiinloHpnraMiUtei? 9. Whi» (lid IphlluB dnT How iliil Ihe Olympic giniei 
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7. T^hitna conccivei] tlie idea of eslabliBhing a ]<criDilica1 featival in 
liLs own dominiona, for the celebtaljon of these ancient gimeB, iuij 
alau of religions ritea in honor of Jupiter and Hercules ; and having 
obtained (lie authority of the Delphian oracle fur carrying his design 
into execution, he instituted the iestival, and appoinleit that it should 
be repealed every fourth year at Olynipia, a town of Elia 



■TTcMri cron-aed tsilh olive iBTialhs. 
S, To this festival he invited all ihe people of Greece ; and that 
imiio might be prevented from attending it by ilie wars in wliich any 
of llie stales might be engaged, the Delphic oracle commanded that a 
general armislico should take plaj^e for aorao tirae before and after, 
each celebration. ' 
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9. The date of tlie ealablishmenl of tlio Olympic a;imcs, 83-1 H. C. 
was afterwaj^s assumed by tiie Greeks as the epix-h from wliich they 
reckoned the ptogTesa of lime ; ihe four jears intervening bclwuco 
each reeorrence of the feslital being- siyled as iHipnyiail. 

10. Ttiree otlict institutions of a sitnilur nuliirti were ahertvarda 
established ; namely, the hlhrman Games, cclebrateil near Coiiiilh ; 
the PylldaritSX Delphi; and the iVmHnff, in Argolis. Tliesc took 
place on the vurioiia years nhich intorvoncll bttwfen the Bucccssivi: 
festivals at Olympia; but although they acquired cuiiudenbic celebrity, 
none of Ihem rose to the importance atid splendor of that of JphiliA. 

1 1. The games which were celebrated at Iho festivals eonsislcd of 
foot and chariot races, wrestling and bii^tiog tnatclies, and other nm- 
tcBts regotring strcnKlh and agility, tngethtir wiih coinpetitiotts iu 
poetry and mueic. I'lia victors wore ctowinjd wiili an dive wreath ; 
an honor whieh it was esteemed by ilie Greeks one of the highest 
objects of ambition to attain. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Games, contimied. 



I., In wrestling, the competitors were nearly or quite naked, and 
Ihey seem lo have displayed great skill and agility. Excited by the 
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presence of a vast assembly, they put fnith unazing eflbrts, snd 
though bruised and maimed in Ihc struggle, they gave no evidenca 
uf suffenDg. 



Leaping. 
S. Leaping was performed by springing over a bar. No one waa 
pennitled to enter into this sport, at the Olympic Games, who had not 
pixicdsed ten months. 



3. Boxing was a &vorite sport, and appears to have been prao- 
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liaed mach as it is now in England. No unfuir advanta^ was allgwed 
in this ox in any other contest. The least trick was severely punisbed. 



4. Throwing the iliscus or coil, a round piece of stone, iron or 
brasa, called forth the energies of the most powerful men, and the 
&ate perfonned, in hurling hrgi weigbta, were aaionishiog. 



S. Running waa practised, and if n 
which are given by Greek writers, the is 
fleetest of modem pedestnanB. 



0. llurse racLii£r ind lIi in 1 ra(.Lii!> tfir co !^] i<.iidiib amonff 
- Bporla. The laltet «ds [nrlii iilirlv iiu isi i„», 4ii<J [iraoiisof llie i 
' ' llio b;iii1iliid Inotimcd lliat it * 



fancicJ ttiat A1o\aiiilT, (l> auii uf FIiili;i Duladcrwai 
ciKitiueror, minlii dcsri. In two m tli Lutest 
proposed, llic Inutrhly loitli r' tmcd, ii ikt klli^ou 



;leliTUt«d 
ut ulicn il was 
1(1 be his rivals. 







7. The first poets and uii siciins were assciutl d from all quirtcra, 
and an ininieiise cr i*d of nc'i i id yoor high in J io» , {r-itlicred lo 
witness these disjlajs, uhi'h v.<^[ ii>t unly iiitLceatii g from tho cxoilB- 
ment they prodiiPixl, Imt I mi (he sanctum Ihit i >o jiopulaT religion 
bestowed upon ilie OLcai>iun II noulil appear, that at the ptesent 
day, there ts no public ftativtlv m any country, which engages eo 
deeply the passions of iiijii.iii, J as tlie ^amca ot ancient Greece. 



CHAPTER XVIIl. 
Grecian Mythology. — Chssijication. — Jupiter- 

1. The Greeks divided tlmir ctiief deities into three classes, celes- 
tial, marine and iiiremal. Uesides these, there was a great variety 
of beinga, decmeJ either wholly or partially divine. 

S. The celestial gods were Jupiter, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Bac- 
chus and Vulcan ; the csleslinl goddesses were Juno, Minerva, Veiuis ' 
with Ctipid, Diann, Ceres and Vesta. 

3. Jupiter, the falher'of goila and men, is said to have be^n bom 
ill Crete, or to hiivo hceii sent there in infancy for concealment. He 
was llic son of ilSaturn, the god of time, and of Cybeic, otherwise 
called Khea. lie was the most powerful of all the gods, and every- 
thing was Bubaervient tu hia will except the decrees of Fate. 
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4. His ftlher, Salum, had received thi- dominion of the world from 
his brother, Titan, on condition of deslrojitig all tlic sons who should 
be born to him. Saturn, llierefore, dcrounid hie diildrcn imnicdialelj 
after birth. This maj be considered astiritin^j; an allegorical mean- 
ing ; munely, that Time destroys all things. 



BuinS oj an ancient TempU dcvoltdjn lUU^ioti. 

5. The infant Jnpiter was, however, saved I'roin destnietion by his 
mother, who privately conveyed him to a cave un Mottnt Ida, in Crete, 
where he fed upon the milk of the goat Aiii:ilihDa, and wtstvought 
up by the Corybantes, who, by llie noise of ilrums snd cymbals, 
drowned hia childish orios, and thus prevented Saturn from disoovcr- 
inp: his place of concealment. The Corybaiiics were the pritsla of 
Cybele. 

a. As soon as he was a year old, Jupiter midn war against the 
Titans, a race of giants who had imprisoned his faiiier, Saturn ; and 
iiaving coni^uBTcl them, set his father at libeily. But Saturn, having 
soon after conspired againsl him, vaa depos:!iI by Jupiter, and sent 
into banishment. Being thus left sole master of the world, Jupiter 
divided his empire with his two brothers, Neptune and Pluto. 

7. Por himself he reserved the kingdom of heaven ; to Nepliinc ho 
gave dominion over the sea, and to Pluto the infernal regions. Hie 
first name was Java, from which, by the addition of Paler, Father, 
was formed Jupiter. But the appellations given to him were numer- 
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ous, and were derived either from the actions which he perfurined, or 
from the places whare he was worshipped. 

8. The peaceful beginnine of his teign was disturbed by the giants, 
the soni of Titan, who, by hurling locks, ind heaping mountaiiiB upoa 
mountains, atlempled to scale heaven ; bo that the gods aifnghled, fled 
to Egypt to avoid their fury. By the assistance of Hercules, Jupiter 
conquered this gigantic tace. 



9. As the ancients inconsistenily attribute to .their gods all the • 
passions and Ticea which disgrace human nature, so (hey frequently 
represent Jupiler as having recourse (o the most unworthy artificea in 
order to accomplish the basest designs. 

10. Their poets describe him as a majestic personage, sitting upon 
a throne of gold or ivory, under a rich canopy, holding a thonifer-bolt 
in one hand, and in the other a sceptre of cypress. At his feet, or on 
his sceptre, sits an eagle with expanded wings. He 'bas a flowing 
beard, and is generally represented with golden shoes, and an embriH- 
dered cloak. The Cretans depicted him without ears, to signify im- 
partiality. 



le beneulh him all Olympus shakes. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Apollo, Mars, Mercury. 

I . Apollo wsis the son of JupiWr and IjHtona, and brothef of the 
goddess Diana- He waa born in the island of Delos, wliere hie mother 
fled to avoid the jealousy of Juno. He was the god of all the fine arts, 
and to him is ascribed the invention of medicine, muBJc, poetry, and 
eloquence. -He presided uvet the muses, and had the power of look- 
ingioUt futurity. His oracles were in (leneral repute oTer the world. 



Apollo. 

S. Apollo ilestTojed 'all (be Cyclops, who bad forged the thuudoT- 
hollB with wfiich Jupiter slew FfScnlapins, who was the son of ApoHo, 
Pot this act he was banished from heaven by Jupiter, and deprived of 
his divinity- DufinC bis exile, he hired himself as a shepherd to 
AdmetuB, King of Tfieasaly, from which circumstance he is called the 
god of shepherds. He raised the walls of Troy by the music of his 
harp, and deelroycd with his arron-s the serpent Python. 

3. It is generally supposed that by Apollo the sun is to be under- 
stood ; for which reason he was called Sol by llie Latins. He ia 
represented as a graceful youth, with long liair ; on his head a laurel 
crown ; in one hand a bow and arrows, in the other a lyie. His 



li genenllT auppoaed lo 



head is generally siinoundcd wiih beams of light. Hib most cele- 
bralod oracle was at IJcliilii ; and ho frcquenlly resided witli the musea 
upon Mount Parnassus. 



• Mars. 

4. Mara was the god of war, and son of Jupiter and Juno. He 
was educated by the god Priapus, who instructed him in every manly 
exctcise. His temples were not numerous in Greece ; but from the 

• warlike Romans he received unboiirHled Kunors. His priests were 
called Salii. They were inslilnled by Numa, and their principaJ 
office was to ^uard the aacred Ancylia, one uf which was supposed to 
have dropped from beaven. 

5. Tlie wolf ia consecrated to Mars, on account of rapaciousnesa : 
the dog, for his vigilance in the pursuit of prey; the cock, for his 
watchfulness; and the tavertf because ho feeds on the carcasses of the 
slain. He is represented as an did m^in, with a fierce countenance, 
armed with a helmet, a pike, and a shield. 

0. He sits in a chartot, drawn by furious horses, which the poets 
call Flight and Terror. His sister Belluna, the goddess of war, con- 
ducts his chariot. Discord, in a tattered garment, with a torch in her 
hand, g<x6 before them, while Clamor and Anger fojlow behind. 

7. Mercury was the son of Jupiter, and of Maia, the daughter of 
Atlas. He was born in Arcadia, upon Mount Cyllene, and in his 
inf tiicy was entrusted with the care of the seasons, jle was the 
ni'isaengnr of the gods ; and more especially of Jupiter. He was the 
pilron i>f travellers and shepherds. He conducted (he souls of the 
di'od into the infernal regions ; and not only presided over merchan's 
and orators, but was also the god of thieves, and of all dishonest per- 
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8. Hb was the inventor of tetteiB, and excelled in elcMpuace. Hence 
he was called by the Gteeia Hermes, which aignifiea inteipreting oi 
explaining- Ke first taught the arts of buying, wlliDg, SAd tiaffick- 
ing, from whence he derived the name ot Menury, aod is accounted 
the god of merchants, and of gun. 

9. The very day tiiat he was bom he gave a proof of his propeoain' 
to thieving, by stealing the cattle of Aduetna, which Apollo tended. 
The diviiiB abepherd bent bis bov agauiat him ; but, in the mean time. 
Mercury stole nil quiver and arrona. He ailerwards robbed Neptune 
of bis trident, Venus of hei girtBe, Mkb of bts sword, Jupiter of hit 
sceptre, and Vulcan of his mechanical insbuments. 

10. He ia lepreaented as a young man, with a cheerful ooonienance. 
He has wings festeoed to bis sandbk and to Jiis cap. .In his hand he 
holds the caduoeos, ot rodf entwined with two seipenta. A touch of 



CHAPTER XX. 

Bacchus. 



1. It is probable that Bacchus, worshipped as the god of wine, was 
an ancient conqueror and lawgiver. He was bom in Egypt, and 

flerm.» WbyJ^'unt 9. Wh« of hii ptopoiirivi fcc Itoring » 1* H« to *• 
nfraulsd) what otibe power of hi: wandt 



educated M Nyra, in Arabia. He taught the culture of the grape, 
the art of coirrerting its juice into wine, »nd the manner of nraking 
honey- He wm on ibat account honored w a god bj the Egyptians, 
under the name of Osirit. 



8. He subdued India, and many other nations. He firat taug'ht 
the OM of cmnmerce and merchandiae, the art of navigation, Jnd the 
manner of cullivatiog the ground. He built cttiea, inatituted wise 
laws, drilized many sAvage nations, and taught them to worship the 

3. It is said that in his yontji some pi»ie*, having found bim 
asleep in the island of Naios, were struck with his beauty, and car- 
ried him offin their ship, with the intention of selling him for a slave. 
When Bacchus awoke, he affected to woeji, in order to tryiJie human- 
ity of the sailors. They laughed at his distress, wheo suJdeuly their 
vessel stood moCiunless on the waters. 

f . Vines sprang up, and twined their branches round the oars, 
masts, and sails. The infant god waved a s^ar, and tigers, panthers, 
and lynxes appeared round the ship. The pirates, stupefied with fear, 
sprang into the sea, and were changed into dolphins, with the ezcep 
tion ot the pilot, who had shown some concern for the fate of 

Xl!.---!. Whtl ll prolxblii of Bauhui I Whini wu ha tern 1 Wlij' ku h« hrworad 
HifadbMhaEfTPllini) S. WluIcnnnirTiAlic luUuel 1^it iiuru[ uu rlld n 
latkl WlHt (lii did b* dot 3,4. WlBtofBicchinand Iba pintui 6.WMir 
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6. Brin^ desirons of showing his gratitude \o Midas, King of 
Phrygfa, for sfwae eetvice which that monarch had rendered him, this 
god desired him to 3^ for whaterer he wished. Midas begged that 
everything -which he touched might become ^old, bnt in a wiort time 
found tbilt he had made a IboIiBh request, smce eTen his Dieat and 
drink ivere ccmverled into that metal. 

6'. The festiTala of Bst^hna were celebrated with riots and eieeM. 
The priestesses, called Bacchantes, ran wild opon the mountains, 
icith dishevelled hair, and torches in their hands, filKnp the air with 
Ehoats, and chanting hjmna in his praise. Daring then celebntion, 
the people ran abont the ciij in masks, or with tiietr fkcee daubed 
with the dregs of wine. 

7. The fir, die ivy, the fig, and the pine, were consecrated to Bne-^ 
chos ; and goats were sacrifieed to him, on accotiDt of the propenMty 
of that animal to -deetrojr the vine. He is represented aometimes as an 
eflemnste jonth, and sometimes as a man advanced in yean. He is 
ctowned yntii ivy and vine leaves. 

B. In his hand he lh>lds a javelin with an iron head, encircled with 
if; or vine leaves. He sits in a chariot, drawn by tigeis and hons, 
aad soRietnmes by lynxes and panthers ; while bis guards ai« a band 
of liotona satyre, demons, and nymphs. 



CHAPTER XXI. 
Tufeon. 



1, Vulcan was (he son of Juno ; he was the god of iuw, and 
patron of all those artists who worked in iron or other raeials. 
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was edoQftted in heaven ; but Jupiter, being offended with him, hurled 
him from Olympus. He fell oa the island of Lemnos, and "wna a crip- 
ple ever afler.« He fixed his residence there, built iiimself a palace, 
and raised forges to work metals. 

2. He f(^rffed the thunderbolts of Japiter, and the arms of the gods 
and demi-gods. The golden chambers, in which the gods resided, 
were his workmanship ; also their seats, and their council-table, which 
came self-moved from the sides of the apartment. 

3. -Pandora, whom the ancients believed to be the first WAoaan ever 
created, was ooade of clay by Vulcan. When she had received life, 
all the gods gave her different valuable presents ; and Jupiter pre- 
sented her with a beautiful box, to be given to i\\Q man whom abe 
married. Pandora canied it to Prometheus, but he would not receive 
the gift. She then married bis brother Epimethu^. 

4. When the box, which she presented to her husband, was opened 
by him, innumerablfi evils and distempers issued 6:om it, and dispersed 
themselves over the world, where thoy still continue. .Jlope alone 
remained at the bottom of the box, without whi#i the affliptioiis and 
sorrows of mankind could not be home. 

5. Yidcan was reconciled to his parents, and restored to his place 
in Olympus. His lameness and deformity excited the constant laugh- 
ter and ridicule of the other gods. He married Venus, the goddess of 
beauty. 

6. His forg^ were supposed to be under Mount Etna, in the island 
of Sicily, and indeed in every part of the world where there are volca- 
noes. A temple was erected upon Mount Etna to his honor. It was 
guarded by dogs, whoefe sense of smelling was so exquisite, that they 
could distinguish the virtuous firom the wicked in the_ persons who 
visited the temple. ^ 

7. Vulcan's servants were called Cyclops ; they, had but one eye, 
and this was in the middle of the forehead* They were of a gigantic 
stature. He had also a son of gigantic height, named Poljrphemus, 
King of all the Cyclops in Sicily, and, like them, one-eyed. He fed 
upon human flesh. 

8. When Ulysses, the Greek prince, visited Sicily with twelve of 
his companions, Polyphemus seized them, and confined them in his 
cave. Every day he devoured two of them at a meal. At length 
Ulysses intoxicated die monster with wine, and taddng a fire-brand, 
put out his eye, and ei^aped. • 

9. Vulcan is usually represented at his anvil, with all his tools 
about him, forging a thunderbolt, with a hammer and pincers in his 
hand. His forehead is blackened with smoke, his arms are nervous 
and muscular, his beard long, and his. hair disl^velted. The fable oC 
Vulcan shows us how highly the ancients esteemed the art of working 
in metals, since they supposed it.to be an occupation fit for a god. 

10. The visit of Venus to Vulcan's work-shop is thus described by 

Homer: 

* - ■ ■ - -■--■■-- -- .. . ■ _ 

Jupiter hurled him from heaven? 2. Whal^jLlj he make for Jupiter and the gotta f 
3, 4. What of Pandora? Relate the etory ori^ndora's box. 5. Whom did Vulcan 
marry, after ha was restored to Olympue? 6. Where were hie forges? H^w were 
his templM at Mount Etna guarded ? f. Who were the Cyclapt» ? 3, What of PolyiflM- 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
Juno, Mineria. 



1. Juno, the riucen of heaven, wns the sister and wife of Jupitei, 
and the daughter of Satura, and of Ops, otherwise called Rhea. She 
was bom in the Isle of SaiuuE, and resided there till hur marriage with 
Jujiiter. Her children were Vulcan, Mars, and Hebe, 

2. The nuptials of Jupiter ajid Juiiii were celebraied with the 
iitinoat solemnity. All tJto inliabitaiils of beaieii, and all the dwellers 
upon earth, were iha gpeclators. Chelone, a nymph who refused to 
attend, was changed by Mercury into a tortoise, and condemned to 
perpelual silence. 

3. The poets represent Juno with a majesty well befitting ihn 

miB and Vly™^'^ l>. How is Vul^ Tejireacnied? 10, Olve Homu's dtacrlpllnn nf 
Ttuus' vhlLto ViilCTin'j foree. 
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empress of tbe akies. Hei aspect cfflnbineg all that we can inULgioe 
of Uie luAy, graceful, and magoificeiit. Her jealoosj of Jupiter, and 
her diS])Ute« with him, occuioned perpetual coofuaioD in heaTeo. On 
acooDBt of her cnieltj to Hercules, dnpiter auspended her from tbe 
skies by a golden chain. Volcan, having come to her aaaistance, was 
kicked down fromTieaveoby Jupiter, and broke hia leg by the fail. 

4. Of all tbe pagan divinities, her worahip was the most Bolenm 
and univeFaal. Hei rooet famous temples were at Argoe and Ol^mpia. 
Iria, or the laiubow, was her attendant and messenger. 



Int. 

5. Juno is represented as seated upon a throne, or in a chaiiet of 
gold drawn by peacocks. She holds a sceptre in her hand, and wears 
a crown of diamonds, encircled wirii rosea and lilies. Hebe, ber 
daughter, the goddess of youth and health, attends upon ber car. 

6. Hebe was the cup-bearer of Jupiter, but was dismissed from bei 
office on account of having fallen down, as she was pouiing out nectar 
for the gods at a solemn' festival ; Ganymede was chosen in her stead. 
The chariot of Juno is thus described by Homer : 

At ber coiDmwid forth rush (he iteeds diviiw ; 
Rich wiib LmmQ[i»I gold, their trappingi Bbios : 
Bright Hehe wails : by Hel>c, ever youne, 
The whirling wheels are to the chariot hung. 
On the bright ajle Inrira the bidden wheel 
Of sounding bran ; tho polished axle sleel ; 
Eight bnuen spokes in radiant order flame ; 
Such as the heavens produce : and round the gold. 
Two brazen rings of work divine arc rolled. 
The bossy naves of solid silver itioat ; 

lusjofjupiiert Hm cruelly to HeroulMl 

JunorsprBstnleilt 6. Who wm Hebe t Whv wu ih* dlUDlwd I Who 
tn bir plicc t Repeal llonier'a deKrlptlan of ihe chatlu of Juno. 7. Whg 
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Braoes of gold mapcod tho moring IhroM ; 



The bending coocaTo formed an ajct before i 
Silver the beam, the eiUnded yoke wu gold. 
And goldea reiiu Ihe inunartal conreen Eald. 



Mintrva, or PaSia. 

'■ Miuervs « o I 

^pletely anued and full grown, ftoin the brain of Jupilet. — 

yaaw^ateW admitted into the aasemUjr of the god*, sod became Jopi- 
^' aithfiil comtBellor. She was the most acomplished of all the 

B. Minecra invented the art of spinning, and i« frequentlv repre- 
■BfUd villi a itifitaf in hei hand, instead of a.apear. Atxu:bne, the 
daugbler of a djet, waa so skilful in working; with the needle, that 
we tentured to chaEenee Minerva to a tiifl of akill. But allhoagh 
net work was considered very beautiful and perfect, il waa not equal 
'o thai of the goddess. Aiacfane haoged henelf in despaii, and waa 
"^awged by Minerva into a spider. 

S' The countenance of Minerva waa generaUy niora eipreaaive of 
luuculine Bromess, than of gisce oi softneaa. Slie was clothed in 
'9'^plete anuor, wUh a golden helmet, a ghttering crest, and nodding 
plume. She had a golden breast-plate. In her riglit hand she beU 
Mwca, and in her left a shield, on which was pdnted the dying Bead 
^ U«dusa, witli aeipents writhing around it. 

5;;lltii«nt WhMoriwrt S, WhUdW MlO(C>ln™il1 WhltqtAmtlBnf T 
'"VofMlnam'diDDWADCe] How li gtae mmwat^ I 
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10. Her eyes were of oelestial blue. A crown of cdive was en- 
twined round her helnnet. Her chief emblems w«re the cock, the 
owl, ike basilisk, and the distaff. Her worship vwa^ universally estab- 
lished ; but her most magnificent temples were in the Acropolis, the 
upper city or citadel of Athens. 

11. One was called the Parthenon, and was built of the purest 
white marble. In it was the statue of the goddess', made of g-old and 
ivory. It was twenty-six cubits high, and was toasidered one of the 
master-pieces of Phidias. The remains of thit temple ajre, still to be 
seen at Athens, and exeite the admiration of ev^ beholder* 

12. Homer's descriptioB of Minerva arming heiMlf for/ combat Ib 
too beautiful to be omitted. 

sr 

Now heaven'i dfead arms her mighty lifttbs Invest; 
Jove's cuirass blazes on her ample breast : ' 

Decked in sad- triumph for the mefurnful field, 
O'er ber brood shoulders hangs \i» hgrrid shield f 
ViTHj black, tremendous ! round thfe margin roiledi^ 
A friQ^ of serpents, hissing, guard the gold, f 
Here ali the terrors of grim war ai^ar ; 
Here rages fire ; here tremble frtgnt and fear ; 
Here stormed* contention, and here fury frowned, . 
And the dire orb portentous Gorgoa cro-vmed. ■ i 
The massy ffolden helm she next assumes, 
That dreadlttl nods with four o^ershadowmg jdas^es, 
So vast, the broad circumference contains 
A hundred armies on a hundred plains. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

« 

^ . Venus and Cupid. 

■ " • - 

1. Venus was tfte goddess of beauty, the mother of !ov©, and the 
^ueeh of laughter, grace, «nd pleasure. She is isaid to hare risen 
from the froth of the sea, near the island of Cjrprus. The zephyrs 
wafted her to the Shore, where she was received by the Seasons, the 
daughters of Jupiter and TTiemis. As she walked, flowers bloomed 
beneath her feet, and ^e fosy Hours dressed her in divine atfire. 

S. When she was carried to heaven, the gods, a:stonished at her 
fceauty, all m shed to obtain her in marriage; but Jttpiter betrothed 
her to Vulcan, the ugliest and most deformed of all the deities. The 
power of Venus was assisted by a cefebrated girdle Called «)7i^ by the 
Greeks, and ceghis by the Latins. It had the power of giving grace, 
beauty, and elegance, to the person who wore it. 
. 3. At the marriage of Pelens, King of Thessaly, with the sea- 

10. What- were her emblems ? What of her worship and temples ? 11. "Wtit of the 
statue of Minerva? Whoiie work was itf 12. Repeat Homer'iB deseriplioA 6f Mkwrft 
arm ing h erself for combat. 

:X33II.-- 1. Who was V^us ? What of faer ? 2. What happened when flihe vns c«^ 
ried to heaven f To whom was she b^tiothad? What of her zone aad castusf 3. WbU 
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nymph Thetis, the goddess of Discord, in rovcngo for not having 
received an InTitation to the entertainment, ^rew a golden apple inio 
Ihe assembly, on which was written, " For the fairest." Jnno, Tenua, 
and MiDSTTa, all claimed it as their own. 



Adonii. Cupid, 

4. A.t length, unable to decide the dispute, they agreed to submit 
to Uw decision of Paris, a Toang shephetil, who was fading his flocks 
upon HoDDt Ida. The three goddesses tried to influenee his ludg- 
^t by prmnises and entreaties. Jnno promised him a kingdom ; 
Minerva, military glory ; and Venus, the most beautiful woman in the 
world for his wife. 

5. Paris adjudged' the prize to Tenus. In accordance with the 
promise of Venus, Paris afterwards obtained possession of Ilelon, tLo 
wife of Menelaua, King of Sparla, who was greatly celebrated for lier 
'**i'y- As we have staled, this gave rise lo the femous Trojan wax, 

B- Adonis, the son of the King of Cyprus, being slain by a wild 
™^, Venug bewailed his death with much sorrow, and changed liia 
™od, which was shed on the ground, into tlie flower nnCTnorte. 
"tien sl>e heard his dying voice, she flew to his assistance. A thom 
'w iwx> her foot, and the blood felling on a rose, changed thai flower, 
"hieli before was white, to red. She then prayed to Jupiter, that 
Adonis diould be restored to Ufa for sis months every year ;, and her 
Pr^Tw WW granted. 

Wlin '•Bt Paris) Whul dM Ih" Sj!*"*" . 
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7. The roae^ the myrtle, and the apple were sacied to Veiin&; 
among birds, the dove, the swan, and the sparrow. She was some- 
times described as traversing the heavena in an ivory chariot^ diarwik 
by doves. She was clothed in a purple maatle, which gUttejned.witb 
(kamonds, and was bound roand the waist by the zone. 

8. Her doves were harnessed with a light golden chain. Copid 
and a train of doves fluttered round her chariot on sicken wings. ^The 
three graces, Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphrosyne were her attendants. 

0. At another time she was borne through the ocean in a shell, her 
head crowned with roses, while cupids, nereids, and dojphins sported 
around her. She was represented as perfectly beautiful and graceful, 
with a countenance expressive of gentleness ^d gayety. 

10. Her temples were numerous ; but llfioae most celebmted were 
at Paphos, Cythera, Idalia, and Cnidus. Her most beautifm statue is 
entitled the Venus de Medicis, and ii^ still viewed with admiration by 
all who visit the gallery of Florence. 

11. Her favorite residence was supposed io be the island of Cyprus 
and her chief WDirshippers were at Paphos, a city of that islfaoid. 

To the soil Cypriaa shores she graceful moves 
To ^sit Paphios, and her bloomiog groves f 
Whi^e to her power a hundred altars rise. 
And grateful inccns^ greets the bHymy sloes, 

12. Cupid, the son of Yenu/s, and god of love, was represented as 
a beautifiil hoy, with wings, a bow and arrows, and generaUy with a 
bandage over his eyes. He had wings to show his caprice and desire 
of change.. Me is described as blind, he»(sai»e we are apt to shut our 
eyes to the faults of those we love. 



CHAPTEK XXIV. 

Dianat Ceres and Vesta, 

1- Diana, or Luna, was the goddess of hunting. She was the 
daughter of Jupiter and Latona, and the twin sister of Apollo. On 
earth sh-e was worshipped under the name of Diana, but in heaveja she 
was called Luna, and in Tartarus she was invoked as Hecate. 

2. Diana shunned the society of men, and retired to the woods, 
accompanied by sixty of the Oceanides, daughters of Oceanus, a pow- 
erful sea-god, and by twenty other nymphs, all of whom^ like herself, 
had determined never to marry. 

3. Armed with a golden bow, and lighted by a torch which was 

and Adonis 1 Hia death? 7. "What plants and birds were sacred to Venus ? How was 
6h« dQscrilpadlf 8. Who were her attfendftots 7 9. How was she sonietimes reprasented 7 

10. Whal orher temples? Where were the most celebrated? W|»t of jMr statue f 

1 1 . Where was her favorite residence ? 12. Who was Oupid ? Why was he Vepresenied 
with wkig^ Why as blind ? '^ -^ . *' 

XXIV. — 1. Who was Diana ? Who were her parents ? Under what vmnoen w«i sho 
wocBhipped? 2. Wliere did Diana dwell ? By whom was she accooipanled ? 3, 4. How 
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kiiHlIed at th« ligtitnicgs of Jupiter, she led her nymphs throng the 
dark foresls and woody mountains, in piireait of the swift slag. At 
the twang- of her bow, the lofty mooniaing were said to tremlSe, aad 
Ifae fbreala irere said (« resound with (he panting of the wonikded 

■i. When the chaae waa orw, riie Would hwrtCii to IMphi, the rem- 
dence of her brother Apollo, and hao^ her bow and qniTer opon bis 
altar. There she would lead fbr^ a chorus of Mnae* bocI Gnces, 
and join them in singing- praises to her mother Latona. 

5. Chione, a nymph beloved by Apollo, was so bold as to apeak 
with scorn of the beauty of Diana. Ths an^ry goddess drew her bow, 
and shot an arrow through her tongue, thus cruelly putting her to 



• Diana, or Luna, 

7. Diana was represented aa very tall and beautiful, and dressed as 
a hantress ; a bow in her hand, a quiver of arrows hung acrosa "her 
shoulders, her feel covered with buskins, aod a bright silver crescent 
on her forehead.^ Sometimes she waa described as silting in a silver 
chariot, drawn by hinds. The cold and bright tnoon, which scalier^ 
a silver light over the fijlls and forests, is the type of this goddess. 

). Repeat ihe norr of Chime. S. Of (Enni". T- Ho« "• 
ho wiTEnajrolonl Wliw wm Ibe •wfj wW « ""■ "" , 



, Eodjauon was an ssDonofaer, wbo need lo pass tbe aigbt oa 
e hub moimtain, observing the moua and Uie heavenly bodiea. 
~. •! — — _n .i,n ,n™;o„f *able, which ropreaeots Diaoa, or Ute 

. The temp^ of Diana, at E_ 
seven wonden of the world, A maa named Eroetratus, widinig' to 
reader bis name immunal, even by a bad action, set fite to this aag- 
niSceut teipplo, and boroed it to the giooad. 



/ 

10. Ceres waa the goddess of com and harvests, and the danghtei 
of Saturn and Vesta. She was ibe mother ,of PioBerpine, who was 
carried off by Pluto, the god of heU, while she was gathering flowers 
in Enna, a beautiful valley in Sicily. When Ceres dwoovered the loss 
of her daughter, she sought her ail over Sicily ; and at night lighted 
two torahes by the fiamee of Mount Etna, that she might cimtinue her 
search. 

11. At last, she met the nymph Arethusa, who told her that Pluto 
had carried Off her daughter. Upon hearing Ibis, Ceres fletv to 
heaven, in a chariot dtawn by two dragons, and begged JQpitei to 
conunand that her daughter should be restored to her. 

13. Jupiter agreed to do so, provided Proserpine hod not eaten uf 

Diaiul 9. WTmt nrllwlenipleofPianu? Wlifl wu lions hy Eroalraiin ) ro. Wlin 
wH CflHflf Wlmi happenfld to Proserpine? Where did Ci-foa moIt j j f her da ii u bierl 



I 
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anythmg in Pluto'« kingdom. Upoo this, Goes hastened to Pluto, 

but Proserpine had anfottanately eaten the grainaof a pomegranate. 

vfViich she had ^tfaered in the Klysian fields, and her lettnm to earth 

was therefore impossible. 

13. Jupiter, however, was moved with pity for the grief of Cefes, 

and permitted Proserpine to pasis six months of every year in her 
society. "When Ceres was searching for her daughter, being very 
weary with travelling, she stopped at the cottage of an old woman 
named Baubo, and lagged for a little water. The old woman not 
only gave her water, but bai;ley broth. The goddess* began to eat 
broth with much eagerness. A little boy named Stellio, the son of 
Baubo, mocked her, upon which Ceres threw some in his face, and he 
was changed into a lizard. 

14. When Ceres returned to the earth, she found that it had suf- 
fef^ greatly in her absence, from want of cultivation ; Attica, in par- 

• ticular, had become v^ banren and desolate.^ Triptolemus was the 
son of Celeus, Kins of Eleusis, a town in Atti&. Ceres having been 
Viospitably received by Celeus during her journey, instructed Triptole- 
mus in the arts of agriculture. 

15. She taught him to plough, to ;30w, and to reap ; also how to 
make bread, and rear fhiit trees. She then presented him with a 
chariot drawn by flying dragons, and sent him to teach hasbandry to 
mankind. At that time, men lived upon roots and acorns, but Trip- 
tolemus showed them how tp sow their fields with wheat, which he 
bad received from Ceres. 

16. The most celebrated festivals in honor of Ceres were held at 
^eusis. As we have related, they were called the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries, OR account of the secrecy with which they were conducted. 
Those who were admitted to these solemn assemblies were called the 
initiated. 

17. The new member was ^ound by a solemn oath to secrecy, and 
dismissed. By these means the initiated were strack with tert-or," not 
being a^re that they were merely contrivances of the priests to im- 
press their minds with religious awe. It is probable that these mys- 
terious associations first gave the moderns the idea of free-masonry. 

18. Ceres is represented as tall and majestte. A wreath of com is 
bound round her golden hair. She holds a sickle in her right hand, 
and in her left a lighte'd torch. There were many festivals in honor 
of Ceres, and many splendid temples erected to her. The husband- 
men offered sacrifices to her in die spring, and oblations of wine, 
honey, and milk. Virgil thu9 mentions tliese rustic ceremonies : . 

To Ceres bland, her annual rites be paid, 

Oki the green turf, beneath the ftogrent shade, 

When winter ends, and spring serenelv shines ; 

Then iat the lambs,; then mellow are tae wines. » ' ; 

Then sweet are slmnbers on the flowery erouna, 

Then with thick shades are" lofty motintains crowned'. 



M Repeat theelory of .Cerea and Baubo. 14. What had happened while Ceres wa» 
tbi^atT What of Triptolemus ? 15. . What did Ceres teach Triplolemiw 7 16. Where 
were the festivals in honor of Ceres held 1 What of the Eleiisinian mysteries 7 17. How 
nutneir ineniber^)imd ? 13. How is Ceres represented ? What of h»r festirato and 
C 
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Let sit dM hlads bMd low il Cans' tkriae, 

Hii bonej Bwaet for bu, wiib milk utd malkiii win | 

Tluka lead ihe Ticliio Ibe new fruiu anHuid, 

And Cent call, nod choral hyitiDt leaound. 



19. This goddess waa tbe daughter of Seluni and Rhea. Het 
woiship WB8 introduced into Italy b^ ^nuas, a fataoae Trojan prince, 
and hei rites at Rome varied from tliose in Greece. The palladium 
of TVoy wa£ preserved in her templb, and upon its coiitinuaDce iher^ 
ihe safety of Romf was supposed to depSnd. 

50. In Ihe temple of Vesia a perpetual lire waa kepi burtuDg ; and 
seveD priesteeses were chosen, whose duty it was to prevent this Gre 
from being eKtinguisbed. These piicsiessee were called Vesta] vir- 
giBB. If, owing to any accident or negligence on the part of the Ves- 
tals, the sacred fire was permitted to go out, the offender was severely 
punished by the high priest. 

51. The Vestals were chosen fromihe'age of six to that of ten. 
They were bound to remain ubmarried for thirty years. Foi^n years 
they were employed iu li:arning their duty ; the ten following were 
occupied in discharging the functions of their office ; the other ten in 
instructing the young^orices. If any one neglected hei duly, or 
broke her tows, she waa buried alive \ being shut up in a vanlt under 
ground, with a lamp, and a little bread, wiue, water, and oil. 



CHAPTER XXV. 
Marine Gods. — Nep^Me, Triton, Oceamtt, and Nereu*. 



rhumniDnlrdiitlHf 
I WliM«p»ndMbt 



brotber Japitei the soreragBtf of the sea. Riven, finmtaiiiH, aad all 
watsn, were subject U) him. He could raise eaiUiqaakes at tue pleaa- 

», and with a Uow of his tcid^it be could oauM idaiKto lo apniut 

— -■- ^—-1 of the Dceu. 



. He was ihe god of ahips, oad of all maritime affairs. At his 

^ dteadfu] Biocma anoe, , and vCBSels were swallowed up by 

IBB waves. But, with a woid, he, could still the tempest and allay 
the fury of the waiera. 

'i. DuTing the Tro^n war, Neptune sat upon the top irf a woody 
mountain, in the tale of Santos, and looked down upon the combat. 
Seeing the Trdans ficlorious, his wrath was kindled against Jupiter. 
He rose up, ^1 deaoended fnfti the mountain , which treinbled sa ha 
wallied. 

i. In three steps he crossed the whole horizon ; with the fourth, 
he reached his pniace, in the deeps of the sea. Then he mounted his 
chariot, and drove so r^idly.over the waves, that the water scarcely 
tuuched ihe brazen axle of his chariot. The whales and sea-monsters 
aU rose to do him honor. T^e waves shook with fear, and fell back 
respectfully as he psssed. 

5. He wished to many Araphitrite, and sent a dolphin to persuade 
her lo become his wife. Amphilrite was the daugliiet of Oceanns 
. and Hatys. To rewaid the dolphin Ibr obtaining the consent of 
Amphitnto, Neptune placed that fish among the stars, wbeio it 
became a constellation. Amphitrite has been thus described. 

G. "Sererah dolphins appeared, whose scales seemed gold and 
aiore; tihej swelled the waves, and made. them foam with their 

maimfiMjuiHWrJ 5, Whilpowwlad bo) 3. Wnalofi>r«nii"«'l"rt"«'*"^*^ 
IW^J u aaty Wipmm Haw w» Uw' dripUn nnriad 1 S. 7, S, a. Ifcw ■• 
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aporling ; aftei them came tritona, blowiun their curred shoUs ; \h^y 
BnTroanded Amphitnle's chnriot, dfawn bj sea-horses that we're 
wbiter than snow, and whish pinughed the briny wares, and left » 
deep furrow behind them in the sea ; iheii eyes flsraed, and fovMn - 
iscued from their mouths. 

7. " Th» goddess' car was i Shell of matvelloos form ; it was o*" a 
more shining white than ifory ( ila whetils were of gold, and it Seciacd 
10 skim the surface of the peaceful watere. Njmphs, crowned with 
flowers, whose lovelji tmees flowed over their shoulders, and waved 
with the winds, swam in shoals behiad the car. 

8. " The goddess bad. in one hand, a sceptre of gold, to command 
the waves ; and, with Ibe other, held on her knees the little god 
Palemon, her son, who hung al her breast. Her countenance was se- 
reneand mild, bnt an ur of in^esCy repressed every eedf Uau» itind and 
lowering tempest. Tritons guided the steeds, and held the golden reins. 

9. " A large purple soil waved in the aor above the caz, and was 
gently swelled by a multitude of little zepbjrrs, who stroTe.to blew it 
forward with their breath. In tbe midst <rf the air .£o{us appeared 
busy, restless, and vehement ; bia wrinkled face and sour loojis, his 
threatening voice, bis Ions bushy eyebrows^ia eyes full of gioomy 
lire and severity, silenoM- the fierce north winds, and drove- back 
every cloud. Immense whales, and all the monsters of the Apep, 
issued in bi^te from their profound grottos to view the goddess." 

10. Neptune was represented as a majestic god, with a grim and 
angry aspect. He had black hair and blue eyes, and wore a bright 
blue mantle. He sat upright in hia chariot. In his right hand he held 
his trident; with his left, he sometimes supported his queen Amphi- 
trite, Hb chariot was a large shell, drawn by seS'horses, or dotphine. 

11. The worship of Neptune was very general. The Libjann 
considered him the most powerful of all the gods. The celebrated ■ 
Isthmian games were instituted by the Greeks in honor of him. Hs 
was the father of Proteus and of 'rriton. 



Triton. 
19. Tiitmi was the son of Neptnne aad.Amphitrite, aDd was tram- 
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peter to his fi^tliei. He is described as half man and half 6ah^ and ia 
generally represented in the act of blowing a shell. 

13. He -was a very powerful marine deity, and could raise stonus 
at seaf, and calm them at his pleasure. 

High on the stern the sea-green god appears ; 
Frowning, he seems his crooked shell to sound, 
And at the blast the billows dance around. 

14. Ocean us was an ancient sea-god, the son of Ccelus arid Vesta. 
When Jupiter became King of Heaven, he took away the empire of 
Oceanns and grave it to Neptune. He married Thetis, which word is 
sometimes used in poetry tosigniiy the sea. He had three thousand 
children, and was the father of the rivers. 

15. He was described as an old man, with a long flowing beard, 
sitting upon the waves of the sea. He hcid a pike in his hand ; and 
a sea-monster stood by his side. The ancients prayed to him with 
great solemnity, before setting off upon auy voyage. 

16. Nereus was the son of Oceanns. He married Doris, and was 
the father of fifty sea-nymphs, called Nereides. He lived chiefly. in 
the iGgean Sea, and was represented as an old man, with azure hair. 
He had the gift of foretelling future events. He was often drawn 
with his daughters, the Nereides, dancing around him in chorus. 



. - CHAPTER XXVL 

. '' • ■ '•' . 

The infernal Deities, — Pluto^ Pltctus, and Somnus, 

1. The deities of this class are' Pluto, Plutus, and Somnus. 
Among these Pluto stands first. He was Xhe King of Hell, and the 
son of Saturn and Ops. ^ • 

3. None of the goddesses would mavty him, because of the sadness 
Mid gloomhiess of the infernal regions vhere he resided, and, for this 
reason, he was determined to obtain owe of them by force. He carried 
away Proserpine, whon^ he saw gathering flowers with her com- 
panions in Sicily, drivingrjip to her in his black chariot and coal- 
black horses, and forcing her away, notwithstanding all her tears. 

3. It was in vain that the young nymph Cyone tried to stop the 
snorting steeds, for ?luto struck tl^ ground with his sceptre, when 
instantly the earth opened, and the jchariot and horses descended 
through the rift with Pluto and Proserpine; the latter then became 
the Queen of Hell. . 

4. Black victims, and particularly black bulls, were sacrificed to 
^is gloomy god ; the blood of the slaughtered animal was sprinkled 

The Isthmian games ? 12. Who was Triion T How was he represented ? 13. What of 
Wa power? 14. Who was Oceanus ? Whom did he marry? }•'>. How was he repre- 
«nted? How did the ^ilenta pray to him? 16. Who was Nereus? How was ho 

ropresenled? ▼^ .. - 

XXVT. — 1. Who was Pluto? 2. Whv wotiW none of the goddesses marry him? 

How did he ol?tain Proserpine? 3. How did lie escape with her) 4. Whataii/ma]^ 

. ... a*" - •• . . . .? . .> 



PLUTO- PLtmra-aoMNua 



Flutta. 
5. Hb was represented silting upon a ihione of sulphur, witb a 
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crown of cypiesB. ' The tfare94ieaded d<^ CeTbenis kept watch tt bia 
foet. His queen, PioBerpins, tkt on his left hand. He beM a ktj, to 
signify that when the dead are received into his kingdom, the gates 
are locked, and they can nerer return to life a^ain. 

G. Plutus was the god of riches. He was the s<ra of Jaetn and 
Ceres. He is represented as blind apd injudicionB, to abow ne that 
wealth is frequently given to wicked men, whilst giMd men remain 
in pover^. He ia described as being lame, to show us that great 
liches are acqaiied slowly. He was said to be timid and fearful, to 
represent the care with which men wateh over their treasures, llis 
winga Bie oteant to show the quic4uKs8 with which licbes are lost 



Sonvau. 



7. Somnns was the god of sleep, and the son of Erebus and 
Nox. His palace was a dai^ cave, where the sun never penettated. 
Poppies grew at the entrance, and Somoos himself was supposed to 
be alwajB asleep up«i a bed of fiiathera, with black curtains. In his 
palace there were two gates, thioagh which dreams passed and 
repassed. Blmpheus was bis chief mioislei. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

The Terrestriat Gods and Goddesses. 

1, Besioes die deities we have already mentioned, Aere were 
othera, whose chief residence was the earth, and who were inferior 
in dignity to Jupiter, Neptune, Apollo, Minerva, Ceres, Yulcan, 
Juno, Mars, Mercury, Diana, \^nus, and Vesta. 

HiHl) Whj u lam.! iThT Irmid) Whr wiih winga^ 7. Wto t.u Somnmf 
WUtftalipalKat Hew wu l» raorMtnled) Who was Morpheiw ) , _. „ 
IXWL— rwimUMmoUMrchliiwtMtdMitowiliwili'ineMlwwdl ». Whom" 
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2. These twelfe deities being held in the greatest ireveronce, 
especially by tke Athenians, their porti^iils were placed in a gallery 
called the Ceramicus. We shall now proceed to describe some of 
the inferior gods who were considered terrestrial. 

3. Latoaa was the danght^ of Phast)G and of Corus the Titan. 
She was at oqc time a celestial goddess, btit her beauty was so i^Teat, 
that she was admired by all the gods, and especially by Jupiter. 
This excited the jealousy of Juno, and she caused Liitona to be cast 
out of heaven, and sent the serpent Python to persocnie her. 

4. Latona wandered from place to place. I'lie heavens would not 
receive her. again. Terra, or thd earth, refused to give hev a resting 
place, fearful of offending Juno. The serpent Python pursued and 
terrified her. 

5. At length Neptune was moved with pity for the fijgitive. The 
island Delos used to wander through the -^goun Sea ; sometimes it 
appeared above the waters, and then sunk below them. Neptune 
struck the island with his trident. It became immovable, and Liatona 
flew there in tKe shape of a quail. Here her children, Apollo and 
Diana, were bom. 

6. But Juno did not cease to persecute her, and Latona was obliged 
to fly from Delos. She travelled over the greatest part of the world, 
and at last arrived at the country of Lycia, in Asia. Here she wan- 
dered through the fields when the heat of the sun was very great. 
She had become faint and thirsty, when seeing a spring in a cool 
valley, she ran towards it with great joy. 

7. The goddess- knelt down to quentrh her thirst in the cool waters. 
Some rude peasants, who were employed in weeding a marsh, drove 
her away. Latona earnestly begg€«l thetn to -have tnercy upon her. 

-Why hinder you, iftird she, 



. The use or water that to all is free 7 

^e su», the air, the pnre and cboling wave, ' ^ 
-'. Nature made free ; I claim thet)ooa she gave r 

My toBgU^ wauts moisture, and my jaws are dry ;. 

Scarce is their way for speeds ; for drink I diQ ; 

Water to me were nectar, 

8. But the peasants were deaf to her entreaties; latona tamed 
round, as she was leaving the valley, and called to Jupiter to punish 
their barbarity. Immediately they were all changed into frogs. 

9. Niobe was the daughter of Totalus^ and the wife of Amphion, 
King of Thebes. She had fourteen beautiful children, of whom she 
was very proud. She had the imprude^^e to scoff at Latona, and to 
say that she herself had a better right to altars and sacrifices than the 
mother of ApoUo and Diana. 

10. Upon hearing this, Latona desired her children to punish tjie 
proud Niobe. Diana and Apollo armed themselves with arrows, and 
hastened to obey their mother. The sons of Niobe were niercediwith 
the darts of Apollo, and her daughters were destroyed by Diana. 

— ■■■■-■ ^ ■ ' •- ■ -■ ,,-■■■■ - — - ■ - ^ _ ■ ^ ^ 

Laioua? Whal happened to her ? 4. WhatoftheaerpeatPjfltoDn? 5. VVhatdidNep- 
luae do wil-h lhe.j»land Delo9? 6. Why was Latona obliged to fly from i)eloe? Where 
did she at last arrive ? 7. Whal of Latona and the peasanU? Wtiat did l«atona aaj 9 
8. How. Hfwe ti^e peasiaats punished ? 0. Who was m(A» 7 How did she dflTend Laifitm 1 



TTic nnfcrrtiiiuite Niobe. deDnycd of her children, wandered into the 
wilderness, and wept Utterly. The gods pitied her, and changed tier 

11- IjMoaa, waa worshipped at Argos and Delos, and wna consoled 
for her misfortune by se^g her children lecciTc divine honors. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Anrora. 



1. AunoRA was the goddess of the morning, tho sister of the siin 
and moon, and the mother of the stars and winds. She was the 
daughtpPT>f Terra and Titan, or, asflome say, of Hyperion and Thfs. 
Slic married Aslrffius, son of the Titans. The pools represent her as 
sitting in a golden chariot, drawn bj horses as while as snow. 

2. A brilliant star Eparklea upon licr forehead. With hot rosy 
fuif^ers she opens the eaies of the east, liAs the dork veil of night, 
ami iimire ilew upon flie grass and flowers. The stars fade at her 
approach, for they know that the rosy clouds wliich simound her 
fijrctull the arrival of the snn. 

3. Aurora "also married Tithonua, a Trojan prince. Tilhohua 
prayed hei to grant him immortality. The goddess obtained this 

10. How ware hor childafi lEeatroy^l low vh»t was aho cliajiceil by lliQ gods' 11. 
Wlrnof lliBWarahipoflSloiia! . , 

X3V1I1, — I. Wlin wi» AummJ H«c pnwnul Fowd.i tho pinis iwrweni hwJ 
3. Wba vn THbonnr What did ha uKor Aurorsl 4. Inla whu wuliBCliaiienlT 
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gift Tor him; bat sbe forgot to ask for the Tigoi, yonth, and beaolf, 
which alone could make immortal lile desirable. 

1. Therefore, Tithonus became old and inlinn. Weary of life, he 
prayed to Aarore to let him die. The goddess could aot giaat this 
prayer, but she changed him into a grasshopper. 

S. This insect was considered by the ancients m peculisiTlj happy 
and teng-UTed. The Greek poet AnacreMi says, 

Oh thou, of all crealioa blot. 



Sw«el iniect, ihat delisbt'st lo teal 
Upon the wild wood's leaf; lopii. 
To drink the d«v that raoining drops, 
And chirp thy song with snch a glee, 
■Hilt happiest kinss may eniT tbea I 
WhsteTet decks llfs TelTel field, 
Whale'et the eliding BesBons yield, 
WhateTer buds, whatever blows, 
For lhe« it bods, for thee it grows. 



Fm. 

6. Pan vraa t&e god of shepherds and hnnlsmen, and the most 
eminent of sU Ae luial deities. He wasbom in Arcadia, and was 
the son of Mercury. His mother was generally supposed to be 
Dryope, an Arcadian nymph. 

7. He invented the pastoral flute, with seren tubes, which he called 
Syrinx ; a nymph of that name, whom he loved, fled from him, and 
the gods changed her into a bundle of reeds. All strange noises 
heard in solitary places were attributed to Pan. For this reason, fear 
without cause is tilled a poTiic. 

8. He was represented as a grotesque figure, half man and half 
beast. He had a long beard, and the boms, legs and feet of a goat. 

B. Rspul tlB viiBM of AnKr»n on Ibc grawhoppBr. 6. Who wu Pm ) Wh.[ irf hi* 
hlnbl 7. Whu £d he hiienll Win nu S^rlnil Inio nlial naa rix dungedi 



Pan and AfoUa. 

danced HTOmid hitn, and ihe gods themselTes v 
by hiB music. He even laught that art to Apollo. 



Fhra. , Cmiuj. 

■■ Flm wu the ^oddesB of flowers and gaidans. She 1 
8-B«»»PUi npriMiilBill «. Who urn F|o™j Hob bm th* ilMilbeJI ^ 
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described as a benaiiful female, bleteed with perpetual youth. She 
wore a crown of flowers, her robe was covered wiA garlands of 
roses, and she held a cornucopia, or hora of plenty. 

10. Comua was the god of revelry and feasting. He pre^ded 
over entertainments, and was DBualljr represented as a young and 
drunken man, sometimes with a torch in his hand, and at other times 
with a mask. Though standing upright, he appeared more asleep 
than awake, except when sostewhat excited. During hie festivals, 
men and women often exchanged dresses with each other. Perhaps 
this-may he an allegary, to set forth that exceas in drinking makes 
women hold, and men oftentimes effeminate. 



e of the 

jdiliin islands, which received their name. from. him. ' He had the 
power of foretelling winds and tempests long before they arose ; and 
could also raise and control them at his will. When L lysses visited 
this god in hb island, jEoIus gave him a bag, in which all the contrary 
winds were tied up, in order that he might have a speedy passage. 
13. Thecompanioneof Ulysses, desirous of knowing what this bag 

ilididB »■«* JO. WlioHs)iCiiinu9l Wtnt1iii<ip«Hddurl[i;ltl>l^9il>^1 Whiinu^ 



SDhV& — &SrSKK. 




h IB supposed thai JEf^ut was a skilful astrDnomeT and natural phi- 
losopher, and that lie inveated eaila, fot which reaaon the poets 
called him the god of tlio winds. 



M omUB waa the god oi' pleasantry and fully, and was bom of 
■1 13. WhM hquBBuJ 19 ihB riMi of Uljww i M. Who «• M«i™«» Why' 
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Night find Sleep. His coD0tant employment was laughing bt the 
other godB, and turning them into ridicule. At length, gro^wkig tired 
of his observations upon their conduct, they drove him from heaven . 

15. Astrea was the goddess, of justice, and was sometimes called 
the daughter of Themis. At other times she was confounded ivith 
that goddess, who was a daughter iff Ccelus and Terra. Astrea 
lived upon earth in the golden ^e, but the wickedness and impiety of 
men drove her to heaven. 

16. She was represented as a stem and majestic goddess. In one 
hand she held a balance, in which she weighed the good and bad 
actions of men. In the other she held a sword, to show her power 
of punishing the wicked. Over her eyes is a bandage, to represent 
the impartisdity with which she listened to persons of all conditions. 

17. Terminus was the godof boundaries. It was his office to see 
that no one usurped th^ land of bis neighbor, or encroached beyond 
his own limits. His image was a stone head, without feet or sOnxis, 
to intimate that he never moved from the place where he was sta- 
tioned. 

18. Nemesis was the goddess of yengeance. She was the daug^h- 
ter of Nox and Oceanus. She rewarded virtue, and punished vice. 
In Attica she bad a celebrated statue, sculptured by Phidias. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

The more ancient Gods. 

1. The most ancient of all the Grecian deities was Chaos. The 
word chaos means a rude and shapeless m&ss of matter. In this con- 
dition the poets suppose the w(H:ld to have existed before an Almighty 
voice called the confused elements into order. Chaos was the con- 
sort of darkness, and of them was born Terra, that is, the eartii. 
Thus the obscure fiction of the poets agrees with the inspired ac- 
count given us by Moses : 

2. ** And the earth was without form, and void, and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of Gid moved upon tlii? 
face of the waters. And God said. Let there be light, and there wa» 
light." 

3. Although we have mentionod the notions of the Greeks in recjard 
to their earliest deities, it may be well to notice them a little more in 
detail. Terra, the earth, married Ccelos, or heaven. Their chihJmi 
were Titan and Saturn. Titan was the elder son, but he gave up liis 

» ' " ■ ■ — 

waa be banished from heaven? 15. Who wits Astrea? What of her? Why did ahe 
leave the eartH? 16. How was she represented ? Why is tshe represented as blirui ? 
17. WtaD wafr Terminus ? Wha^ was his office ? His image ? 18. Who was Nemesis i 
What of her statue % 
JUCIX..— 1. Wlio was Chaos? What ^ the poeis suppose of Gbaps ? Wli«i of tlie 



o his brother Satarn, who thna became the king of betiren 
SUOTQ married hia sister Ops, otbeiwiae called Rhea. 



Sat lira. 

4. The reign of Saturn was called tlie golden age. The earth 
produced subaisleoce for its inhabilanls williuut cuhurc ; war was un- 
known. All ihinga were in common, and Astrea,-the goddess of 
justice, ruled over the actions of men. 

5. But Saturn had received his kingdom from Titan upon one con- 
diUon. He 1>^ made a solemn promise to devour al! his male chil- 
dren. His wife, Ops, hid one of these children, and brought him up 
unknown to Saturn. This child was Juiiiler. Titan tlicrefore made 
war upon Satuni- He was assisted by nis half-brolhcts, the gigaotic 
Titans. 

G. Each of these Titans had fifty heads, and a hundred hands. 
They deprived Saturn of his kingdom and lilierty. Jupiter then 
arose, and 'assembled tho modern gods on Mount Olympus. The 
Titans collected their forces on Othrys, an opposite mountain, jfiid the 
war of llie gods began. 

7. This war lasled for ten years, when Jupiler called the Cyclops 
lo his assielsDce, together with some mighty giants, who owed to 
him their deliverance from confinement. These joined him in battle. 
And now Olympus was shaken to its foundation. The sea rose, tho 
eatth groaned, and the mighty forests trembled. 

8. The Ihunderbolts were hurled from ilio mighty hand of Jupiter. 

itMimt ei»en WMoM3» a.Wlw wMT«nsJ WhitofTitnnJ 6aiiini? 4. Whrtof 
llu i«!SBOf SttumJ 6. Wt« WM Iha oomHaon upoii whieb Silutn n»iTBl bH kiDg. 
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The %htning8 flashed, and the woods blazed. The giants, in r§^urn, 
threw massy oaks at the heavens, piled the mountains upon each 
other, and hurled them at the Thunderer. Jupiter was victorious, 
and released his parents from captivity. 

9. But Saturn was afterwards deposed by Jupiter, and took refuge 
^1 Italy. He was highly honored there, and became King of Latium, 
a part of Italy, which lies along the Mediterranean Sea. He taught 
his subjects agriculture and other useful arts. 

10. Saturn was represented asim old man bent with age and infir- 
mity, and was deemed the god of time, lie held a scythe in his right 
hand, and in his left a child, which he was about to devour. By his 
side was a serpent biting its own tail, which is an emblem of time, 
and of the revolution of the year. 

11. When Saturn was expelled from his throne, the ancient gods 
were nearly forgotten ; they seemed to retreat behind mystenous 
clouds and mist. Jupiter became the first of the gods, and the father 
and king of heaven. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

Nymphs^ Satyrs^ etc, 

1. 'The imagination of the ancients filled all nature with an invisible 
and poetic creation. To them, the dark grove, the shady valley, the 
cool rivulet, and every solitary scene, appeared the haunt of these half 
divine beings, \^hose existence formed a mysterious link between gods 
and men ; more beautiful than mortals, less sacred tlian the gods. 

2. In the deep gloom of the forests, the Dryads dwelt, while the 
Hamadryad lived in the oak, with which she was born, ant! with 
which she died. The Oread roamed over the mountains, in pursuit 
of the swift stag, or the young Naiad leaned upon her urn, bending 
over the cool fountain which reflected her divine image. 

3. When the shepherd wandered through the shady groves of 
Arcadia, his imagination represented these airy beings around him. 
He heard their sofl voices whispering through the leaves ; or if, faint- 
ing from the heat of the noonday sun, a spot more peculiarly favored 
by nature met his view, — a cluster of shady trees, or a clear brook, 
whose bubbling waters sparkled over the flowery turf, a mysterious 
charm seemed to invest the solitary scene ; and fancy pictured the 
white feet of the retreating nymphs, glancing through tlie dark 
foliage. 

4.. When the huntsman, in the keen excitement of the chase, fol- 
lowed the deer over the lonely mountains, and the shades of night 
began to veil the surrounding objects, the i^eet Oread, with bow and 

dom? What <rf Jupiter f 6. Who were the TiUins ? 7, 8. Describe, the battle wiUt the 
Titans. 9. Wh&t became of Saturn 9 10. How was Saturn represented? 

XXX — 1. What of the imagination of the ancients f 2. Wliat beings were sup* 
posed to lire in l^e forests? la the mountains? . la tho fountains? SL I>e8crib« the 
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quiver, bounded past him. lie saw her, with step more than mortal, 
spring down the deep descent, and join the train of the huntress queen. 

5. Then beside the lonely rock, in the dark and mystic recess, the 
ear was startled by the discordant laugh of the half-human Satyr or 
the mocking- Faun. The credulous peasant, as he fled affrighted fronr 
the sound, believed that he beheld a band of these grotesque creatures 
dancing- under the spreading, oak, with their features expressive of 
mockery, and their human shape disfigured by the horns and feet of 
a goat, forming the Jink which connected the brute creation with the 
human family. 

6. Every riyer, grove, and valley, was animate with life. The 
silent shores of the sea were peopled by the green-haired Nereides. 
In grottos and rocky caves, where bright spars and colored shells 
were arranged in fantastic variety, these sea-nymphs were accustomed 
to dwell. Altars smoked in their honor, along the sea-coast, and 
oflferings of milk, oil, and honey, were laid there by the mariner, who 
came to implore their fiivor and protection. 

7. At night, their light forms glided along the shore,' with coral 
and pearls glittering in their long tresses* But when Triton blew a 
Wast upon his silver sounding shell, they plunged into the blue waters, 
and dived into the deep to attend the car of Amphitrite. 

At eventide, when the shore is dim, 
And bubbling wreaths with the billows swim, 
They rise on the wing of the freshened breeze, 
And flit with the wind o'er the rolling seas. 

8. "While the enlightened mind rejects these fantastic superstitions, 
it cannot but allow that the credulous worshipper of the heathen gods, 
to whom all nature seemed replete wjth divine, beings, was superior 
to the modem unbeliever, who can behold the wonders of the universe 
vrith an unmoved eye ; who can view the sun sinking on the bosom 
of the ocean ; the blue sky spangled with stars ; all that creation has 
of the beautiful and terrible, without tracing that sublimity and beauty 
to a divine source ; without feeling that 

" There is a power whose care 
Teaches thy way along the pathless coast, 
-The desert and illimitable air, 
Lone wandering, but not lost.'" 



CHAPTEK XXXL 

The Mi4£€s, Graces, and Sirens, 

1. The Muses were nine sisters, daughters of Jupiter and Mne- 
moE^ne. Their names were Calliope, Clio, Erato, Euterpe, Melpo- 
mene, Polyhymnia, Terpsichore, Thalia, and Urania. 

feelings of the Arcadiun shepherd. Of the huntsman. 5. What was b«Ueved of ihe 
Faonv anchSalyrs? 6, 7. What of the Nereidea? %. What may be said of the worship- 
pers of the heathen gods? ,r,«. ** 
Tmn — 1. Wtio were the Muses ? Wliat were their names ? 2. What of Calliope ? 



THE MUSES. 



poetry. Euterpe prpsidBd o' 
tragedy; Poiyhymnia, of sii 



3. Terpsichore vraa the muse of <lancing ; Thalia, of paaland or 
comic poetry ; Urania, of aslronomy. She also preyed over hjnuis 
and sacred subjects. 

4. The principal abodes of the muses were the celebrated mouD- 
tains, Parnassus, Plndus, and Helicon. On the descent of Parnassus, 
was the Castalian spring. The fountain of Aganippe was on MwiDl 
Helicon, and higher up on <he aame mountain was ilie inspiring Hip* 
pncrene, which gushed forth from under the hoof of the wingBd hore* 
Pegaans. 

Clint Eralo? Eiilernn? MelpomenoJ PuljliTmniKj 3. WhM of Ttrpaiehon* 
Thillal Ursnia? 4. Wtiom "ere ihB abgdcsof iW minBil Whu of Aguiippa uid 



6. The wotahip'of the muaea waa very aniversal. No poet e 
commenoed his lays without a solcmo invocation to the immortal ni 
AmoDg the Tbeapiana, especially, they were held in high honor. 



The Gram. 

6. The Graces were three BiBtera, daughlera of Jupiter and Eury- 
nome, a sea-nymph. They were called Aglaia, Thalia, and Euphro- 
syne. In Olympus they sorrounded the throne of Jupiter, lliey 
were also the constint attendants of Venus, since beauty nithuut 
grace is but a dead picture. 

1. Temples and altars were erected everywhere to their honor. 
Their dominion was acknowledged both in heaven and on earth. They 
vete represented as yonng, and lightly dressed, their hands joined, 
'taA io a danciiig attituda. Sometimes the Hours, or the children of 
Jupiter and Themis, mingled with them in chorus. 

8. The Sirens were three sea-nymphs, daughters of the muae Mel- 
pomene, and the river Achelons. They haa the faces of besutlful 
woBien, but the bodies of flying jishes. They dwelt near the pro- 
monipry Pelorus, in Sicily. 

i). There, with the sweetness of their voices; they allured all who 
passed by these coasts. And when, by iheir melodious music, they 
bad charmed their listeners into a deep steep, they took them from the 
idiip, and dwwned and devoured them. . . 

^Keal 7. Whaiofnii'> 
Baatl a. wmuofihi 



THE FURIES. 



CHAPTER XXXn. 
RirUt, Fates, ILirpies, Laret, and Matus. 



Tht Fttrin. 

1. The Furies were sdd to have epnirig (¥oin tite drops of blood 
which flowed ftom llie wound given liy Saturn lo hia faUiet Ckeliu. 
The; weie three in num1>er. Their names were Tisiphone, Megsnt, 
and Alecto. Il was-thcir office lo punish the giliity both In the infei- 
nal Te^ona and upon earth. 

3. Tlie e^Lrthly criminal was affliclcd by tliein with the slings of 
conscience. In hell, their punishment was eKnst^inl lortnre and flagel- 
lation. Tlieir worship was universal ; but i^o one dared lo pTonounca 
their namea, or to look upon their leni[)lc. Turtle doves and sheep, 
with branches of cedar and hawthorn, were offered to them. 

3. The; had the faces of women, but ?rim and terrible. Their 
garments were black, and spotted with bloud. They held lighted 
torches, daggers, and whips of scorpions. Snakes wreathed and 
twined round Iheir heads, and lashed tlieir necks and shoulders r 

With serpealB gilt alike, Bnd crovncd with blssing hnJr. 
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4. As the UiTee Furies pDniahed the {ruilt^i *o the Ihree FtOei 
Gteioly pronounced their sentence. Their names were Clolho, Lache- 
aia, and Atropos. They were the daughters of Noi and Kiebus, and 
their power -was very peal. To them was entniBted tbe nwoageiDeDt 
o[ the &tal thread of life. 



The Falei, or Patca. 

5. Gotho drew the threLd between her lingers ; Lachcsis tuiiled 
tlwwheel; and, Atropos cat the spun thread with a pair of acisaora. 
Umi decree* were unalterable. They are generally deacrifaed as 
three old women, Messed in robes of white ermine, bordered with 
pur[de. They wore" chaplela made.of wool, and interwoven with the 
lowers of the narcissus. 

6. The Harpies were three voracious monsters, with the feces of 
oooMD, the bodies of Tultures, and the claws of dragons. 

At length I land upon Iho Slrophades ; 
Safe tram the dangar of the stormi seas : 
Those isles are compassed by th' Ionian main ; 
The dire abode where llie fool Harpies reign: 
Where from the moootain lops, with hideous cry, 
And clattering wings, the hungry Harpies fly: 
They Bnatch ihe mE^ai ; dealing all they End ; 
And parting leave a iDsihsome stench behind. 

7. To them we may add the ^hree Gorgone, who were very heaoti- 

1 Bnr tBTa ther reprupntsi] 
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fbl, bat whose heads were covered with vipers inatewl of hair. Who- 
erei betield them wns strunli with lerroi, and chaoged ioM atone. 

8. Anothei clacs of diviniliea wete iJie Larea, or Penates, house- 
bold gods, wbo ptesided over tMspitslitj. The hearlK waa (heif 
altar, aod was considered a sanctuary for stiangen. 

9. The Manes were mfemal deities «ho presded over sepulchral 
Someliiuee, b; Manea, the Boule of the departed only are 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Demi-gods and. Heroes. 

1. Ahoho the (uieienla, when any peraon, by his auperioi knowl- 
edge, beneficence, or valor, raised himaelf above the age in which be 
lived, and the peisons by whom he waa surrounded, his mictions were 
frequently nia«nified, by the credulity of the volgar, inlo deeda wor- 
thy of the go£ themselves, AAcr the deatli of these disting-uished 
persona, flittery and superatition led the people to o9er them divine 
Wot. Some were worshipped as beioea ; others were adored as gods. 



Herades. 
. Tnith and falsehoqid became so blended together in their hiatory, 

nle«ril)edl G. Wtio woro ihe Harpies } J. Whit of Ihe Gorgoiu t S. fThowm 
aniT, — I. WliU of ih6 miporaiiion Of Iho uicienlil 2. WhU of tho blator? of 



as to rander it UDpoanbls to draw any distinct line between them. 
Viewed through the mist of ages, the heroes of antiquity are con- 
Bftiered as beings of a higher order, who, though bom on this earth, 
b> their deeds and their famo have risen to the skies. 



•oUquiWl 3, WtioiraH«cul»7 Wlul dIJ hs rlo In hi» Inftncj 1 ilTbilofW 
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4. Armed by Minerra, ApAllo, and Vulcan, he went forth and per- 
formed the arauous labors which have placed his name among' the 
immortals. Pie was represented as a strong man, with the hide of 
the Nemean lion over his skin. In his hand he held a rough and 
knotted club. 

5. The chief exploits of Jason and Theseus have been detailed. 
We must not omit to mention tiie Centaurs, a people half man, half 
horse, supposed to live in Thessaly. Although of a savage character 
in genera], one of them, named Chiron, possessed great accomplish- 
ments. He was visited by the Argonauts, in their expedition, and 
the scene is thus described by one of the poets : 

We entered straight a spot of gloomy twilight shade ; 

Th^ on a lonely couch the Centaur huge was laid ; 

At lenffth nnmeasured. stretched, his rapid legs were thiovm, 

And shod with homy noofs reclined upoii the stone. 

The boy Achilles stood erect beside the sire, 

And swept with pliant hand the spirit-sootfaiogdyre. 

Bat when the Centaur saw the noble kinj^s appear, 

He rose and kissed and brought them dainty cneer : 

The wine in beakers served ; tbtf branchy couches spread 

With scattered leaves, and placed each guest upon his bed. 




iiiiiF^ 
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Centanr, 

6. The idea that Achilles was instructed in music by Chiron, 9ecmd 
to be extensively entertained, for in one of the honses of Hcrculu- 



laliors? How was he repre.sente<l ? 5. Whnt of th''! Or.'.tanrs? WhajL nf Chirop ? 
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nenm, a picture wai ducorered, representing the Ceutaan gaiag him 
lesBOne on the hup. 



Achilla and Chiran. 



7- The CentauTB did not all posaesa the (tentlemanly brMiog of 

Chiron, and it is recorded, among the celebialed poeia of The»eaH,that 
s them in a fi 



B. Castor and Pollux were twin brothers, and sons rtf Jqpiler snd 
[jcda. Castor waa very skilful in riding and managing horses, and 



f Catoc and IVilli 



Polliiz in wnsUitig. These two brothera accompanied the ArgonaiUt 

on tlieii oxpedilion to Colfhia. During the io;s,ge a, drBodfu] tempest 
ariisp, when two flames were aeen to play round the heads of Caaloc 
and Pollux, and immediately the slonn abated. 

9. Jupiter pemiitled ihem to enjuj immortality by turns. Thus 
(hey alternately lived and died every six months. They wete drawn 
as two youtbs nding Bide by side, upon while horses, armed with 
spears, artd a glittering Mar upon their heads. 

10. Perseus was the son of Jupiter and Danae, who was the daugh- 
ter of AcrisiuB, King of Argos. He ceceised from Mercury a pair 
(if wings and a diamond dagger. Pluto gave him a helmet- which 
had the power of rendering the wearer invisible ; and Minerva a shield 
of brass, which reflected images like a looking-glass. He cut off the 
head of the Gorgon Medusa, and, as he earned it over the sandy 
deserts of Libya, tlie drops of blood that fell ftom il produced the in- 
numerable serpenia which have ever since infested that country. 

. 11, Being inhospitably received on his journey by Atlas, Kins' of 
Mauritania, he showed him the Gorgon's heatl, which changed all 
who looked on it into stone. Atlas instantly became thf "'~ 

which still bears bia name in the northern part of Aliica. 



13. On the coast of Ethiopia, he beheld the beautiful Andromeda 
chained to a lock, and a sea-monslflr e^'^S *" devour her. He 

anjoy Immanaillr' Hon w«ce the/ npreHMHl ) 10, Who nu Ferawu 3 WliitM 
banuiiaframMetcurT, PJiiia,>D([MlD«T>1 Whit ii tbs uuh or tin Mrpgnu Id 



ESCUIjU'IUS. 



diowed the head of Medusa to the monstcT, who became a stone. He 
then unloosed Andromeda, and mirxied har. 

13. The winged horse Pegasua sptajig from the blood of Mcdnaa's 
head -when Perseus cut it off. This horse flew lo HeUcon, wher? il 
became the favorite of the Muses. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Etctclapitu, etc. 

1. EscoLAPius was the son of Apollo and the nymph Cetonis. 
He wae a physician lo the Argonauts, and after lita death was wor- 
shippefl as the god of medicine. His instructor was Chiroi, the Cen- 
taur. He Teatcred so many to life by his knowledge of the medicinal 
fmperties of herbs, that Pluto complained of it lo Jupiter. 

S. Jupiter struck Esculapiua with thunder, and Apollo reiensed 
the death of Ilia son bj killing the Cyclops, who forgwl the thunder- 



Escvlapius. Hygeia. 

bolla. He was drarft) as an oltl man willi a long beard and a laurel 
(town, and leaning upon his cane. 

a,! II. Whaio(AllMnuilUieGorgiHi'ahe»d)-12. HowUld PeiMua r«cue Andm 
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3. Keciilapius was Ihe TalhcT of Hy^ni:!, who wna wonhipped as 
the goddess of health, but liy most aulliora is coneideied the same as 
Minerva. 



Prometheus. 

4. Prometheus was the son of lapetus and a sea-nymph. Heclitnbed 
the heavens by the assistance of Minerva, and stole celestial fire from 
the wheel of the sun's chariot. He then formed a man of clay, and , 
gave him life by means of this fire. To panish Prometheus fiir his 
presnmption. Jupiter commanded Mercu'r; to chain him to Mouni 
Caucaaua, and sent a vulture, which continually gnawed his liver. 

5. Prometheus was the father of Deucalion, King of Thesaaly, in 
whose reign the whole earth was overwhelmed by a deluge. The 
impiety of mankind provoked Jupiter to destroy them. No one was 
saved but Deucalion and his wife Pyirha, by means of a vessel which 
Prometheus advised his son lo' build. 

6. Atlas was the brother of Prometheus, and King of Mauritania. 
!Ic was changed by Perseus into. the mountain of that name in Africa, 
which is ao lofty that it was supposed to touch the heavens. 

7. Orpheus was the son of Apolio and the Muse Calliope. He 
|.i:iycd so sweetly on hia father's lyre, that he tamed the wild beasts 
of llie forests, and slayed the coorac of. the rivers. Evei the lofty 
iriTs bent lo listen to his music. Ilia wife Eutydloe, whom he xea- 
ili^rly loved, was bit by a serpent tliat was lurking in the grass, am! 
lUi^d of the wound. 

8. Orpheus, disconsolate for her loss, descended to the gloomy 
abode of Pluto, and resolved to obtain her or ijs. At the sound of 
his divine lyre, the wheel of Ision slopped, anOhe stone of Sisyphus 
stood still ; Tantalus forgot his thirst, and even the Furies relented. 

hD ri^prminleElt 3. Who vras Hj'^la 1 4. Who »u I-roiiielh»is T How dhl hi oKfi'1 
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9. ProBCrpine was moved by hjs sorrow, and »lio "tim King of Hell 
forgot hie sternness, luid consented 10 resloru Kurydtce, provided he 
Ibrboie to look back at her uoiil he had reached the light of day. 
Orpheus joyfully consented to thia conditioB, but juM n the upper 
reginna of the air appeared in sight, he turned back to look at hia long 
lost Euiydice, and ^e vanished Irmii \i':^ I'vi'^'. 



10. After this, Orpheus fled forever from mankind. His lyre was 
Mlwit. The Thracian women, enraged because he avoid^ iheir • 
society, Bttacbed and killed hini, during ttie feast of Bacchus. Th^ 
tbrew his head into iha Hebrus, and as it was carried down inio the 
-^gean sea, it was heard to munnur the name of Eurydioe. 

11. ^Ampbion was anmber eelebrnled musician, aoik-of Jupiter and 
AnUope. He raised tbe walla of Thebea by the music of his lute, 
wnioh ha rec«ved from Mercury. 

13. The fable of his moving stones and raising the masay walls of 
^bes by the music of his lyre, has been ei|:dained t»-meaa lliat by 
uie convincing power of his eloquence, be constrained u wild and 
i"Mnvi|iied people to build a defence, and protect themselves &om 
weir enemies. 



>^ What \Kctime of Or 
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« 

CHAPTER XXXV. 
General View of Grecian Mythology. 

1. From the sketch we have given, it is obvious that the lively 
imagination of the Greeks had peopled the air, and the earth and the 
sea, with a variety of beings endowed with more than mortal power. 
Every object in nature, every human quality of thought or emotion, 
had its representative in the long list of celestial personages. , 

2. Not only the extraordinary but the common incident* of life 
were explained by the interference of the gods. The thunder was the 
voice of Jupiter, and the lightning liis spear. The breeze- of summer 
was the impulse given by the wing of Zephyr, and the echo of the 
forest was the voice of a goddess. The affoction of J^vers was decreed 
by Venus, and the anxiety of the enamored bosom was the smart in- 
flicted by Cupid *8 arrow. 

3. In battle, Mars led the way, while the several gods took part in* 
the strife, furnishing their favorites with charmed arms, and endow- 
ing them with supernatural skill and power. On the sea, Neptune 
was supposed to be a vigilant observer of events, and when the billows 
raged, it was imagined to bo a manifestation of his fury. 

4. If the winds arose, -^Eolus was the autlior of the blast ; if a cloud 
sailed through the sky, it was the chai'iot of Jupiter. The morning 
'as in^tiDduced by. the rosy-fingered Aurora; the rainbow indicated 
the presence of Iris. All earth was a kind of heaven, and heaven was 
upon earth. 

5. Thus the Greek mythology was a religion formed upon -imag- 
ination. It was a beautiful, though in some respects a fearful dream, 
where there was much meaning and connection. In it allegory and 
true history were mixed and blended together ; and although it was. 
neither founded upon reason nor revelation, yet it shadowed forth sub- 
lime truths in dark and mysterious images. 

6. It must be admitted,' however, th%l the physical was much more 
prominent than the moral, in the divinities shaped out by the imagina- 
tion of the Greeks. Their gods, represented as mingling in th^ aflaus 
of mortals, frequently. lent their superior power and intelligence to tho - 
promotion of schemes of vice and villany. They were animated by 
envy, malice, and all the evil passions to which men are subject, and 
they did not hesitate to adopt any measures, however base, to gractify 
their nefarious purposes. Even Jupiter, the King of HeavMi, is de- 
scribed as acting a very profligate part on earth. 

7. Yet, strange as it may seem, most of the Greeks appear to hove 
been impressed with sincere religious feelings. The stories of their gods 
had come down to them with the authority of antiquity, and habit made 
them bow to beings whose characters their reason could not approve. 

XXXV. — 1. What of the injagiiiatiou of the Greeks? 2. What was thought by the 
Greeka of the common inriiieiils of life i What of the thunder? The lightning? The 
summer breeze? The echo? What of lovers? 3. What of the gods during war? 
What of Neptune ? 4. What of JEoUis? Aurora? Iria? 5. What may lie l»^» id of the 
mythology of the Greeks ? 6. H<jw were the godg frequently represented? How were 
Ihcy animated ? What of Jupiter? 7. How do the Greeks seem to have been impressed? 
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8. It seems impossible, however, that the sagca, phjlosopliera, tuii] 

odier persons of cultivated intellect, who flourished in Greece, could 

hbve reposed faith iu the tissue of gross and extiarngant fubles of 

'I nhich this mythology was composed, and. Id reality, it is known that 

/ . Socrates and others of the wisest men of antiquity rejected the popu- 

f tar belief, and, obwrring the unity of design which ts apparent in all 

Ihe norks of nature, rightly concluded thiil the whole universe must 

have been created by one omnipotent and uoiniscient God, the Bover- 

' eign and ruler of all. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 
^tvre Slate, — Rewards and Punitkmenli. 

1, The Greeks believed m the immortal ily of the soul and a future 
ttali of rewards and punishments. They imagined, that, after dealh, 
llie souls of men descended to the shores of a dism^ and pestilential 
stream, called the Styx, where Charon, a grim-looking peiaonage, 
acted as ferryman, and rowed the spirilaof the dead across the melan- 
choly rivor, the boundary of the dominions of FluUi. 

2. To oblain a jKiaaagc in Charon's boat, it was necessary that tlio 
deceased sholld have been huriod. Those who were drowned at sea, 
or who were in any other manner deprived of the customary ri^s of 
sepnlture, were compi'llod to wander about on the banks of the Siyx 
for a hundred years, belbie being permitted to cross K. 



3. After quitting the vessol of Charon, the trembling shades 
advanced to the palace of Pluto, the ^aie of which waa guarded hy a 
. — jg jgg^ named Cerberus, which had three heads, and a body 

a of thair snfc come dowi to them 1 8. Whit of the ••f «"' Pl"" 
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corere^l with enakas instead of hftii. They then appeared belbro 
Minos, Khadamantlius, nnd Aranlliiis, tl>e l!irce judges of the iiifcniaJ 
><<S<ot)9, by whom the wiuked were condemacd to loimeniB, and tlie 
gtKid rewarded with heavedly jjleasures. 

4. TartaroB, the place of pimiBhTnent. wia the abode of darkness 
and horror. There Tantslos, for ii vilH iriijie done ia life, remained 
perpetually surrounded with water, vliieh fictt fronu his lips whenever 
lie attempted to i^uench hie bnrtiinff ihinit, wliile oTcr his h<^ hung 
l>r:iiirheB laden with the roost inviting' Irtiits, wliieh bhriiiUt from bis 
jj-^ifp ns often as he stietcliod iiiit his huiiii to pluck ihcm. 



Sisaphus, Ixioa, and Tanluias. 

5. There also was I lion, bound with sotpcnta to the rim of a wheel, 
which, constantly reToIving, allowfid no cesaatioa of his agonioa. 
Another vi^iety of piiniahment whs allotted lo Sisyphus, who was 
condemned Jft ihe endless task of rolling' a hnge stone up the side of 

a sleep mountain, which he hod no sooner accomplished than it rolled , 
down again to its former place. On one sidectiminals were writhing 
under the merciless lash of the avenging Furies, and on another were 
lo be seen wraichea surrounded with tinquench^le flames. 

6. Elysiam, the abode of the blessed, was a regirni of surpassing 
loveliness and pleasure. Groves of the richest verdure, and streams 
of silvery oleamess, were to be met with on every side. The air was 
pure, serene, and temperate ; the birds continually warbled in the 
woods, and a bnghtet light than that of the sun was diSiised througb- 
ojit that happy land. No cares nor sorrow could disturb its inhabi- 
tants, who spent their time in the enjoyment of those pleasures they 
had loved on earth, or in admiring the wisdom and power of the gods. 

clititn « pMsage in his bciai 1 What bncEmo of ihoM who were itmwmeJl a WTiat 
lisppoasdaAer tisrinEctixaineihsSiyiT Whuof Cerbenal MitiH, Ithiilanuniliiii 

iiwnlof liioii! Of Niaijihiwl WnM of iheFiiriw! C Wtal of Eljeium 1 \fiianir 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
Religious Bites. — Temples. — Priests. 



Offe/ing sacr!fiKC ut n TfWi;.,'.. 

1. Thb Greeks were preeminently an i',ii;;^iiiiiiive I'topl;', and, 
accordingly, bolh their mythology and thuir religions rilca wure 
calculated rather to amuse the fancy llinn t<i interest llie li^cUngs m 
iniptove the heart. Their public worship was altosrelher ceremonial. 
3. In mafinifioent temples they invoked and offered sacrifices t* 
the gods. Animals, and in some cases chihtrt^n and captives, were 
oifeied npon their altars. The solemn rcstivals of their religion cnn- 
sisled of pompons procoflwone, public games, dramsiic enterlJiinmcntB, 
feasting, and masquerading. To these were added, in the worsliip 
of Bacchus, drunlienness, indecency, uproar, and every species of 
liceutiousnfisa. 

3. The temples were erected, soma in valleys, some in woods, ami 
irthers by the brink of a river or fountain, according to the deity who 
was destined to inhabit them ; for the ancients ascribed the manasc- 
went of every particular alTairto some particular god, and appropriated 
le each a peculiar form of building, according to hia or her peculiar 
character and attributes. 

1- Bui when temples were first erected, the ancients atill continued 
to worship their gods without any statue irt visible representation nf 
'he divinity. It is supposed that the worship of idols was introduced 
ainong ihc Greeks in the time of Ceorops, the ftundcr of Alliens, in 
the year 1566 B. C. 

5. At first these idols wcreformedof rude Hooks of wood or stone, 
anlil, when the art of graving or catying was invented, these rough 
"iMses were changed into figures resembling living creatures. After- 
wards, marble and Ivory, or precious stones, were used in their forma- 
Uoii, and lastly, gold, silver, brass, £Uid other metals. At length, in 

ISXTII— 1. Whal h lh« mjlholoirof IhoQreemciHoiiUUiilui*.! 2. Wlalof 
'Wr Horahip end [sillialal Wtial nf Iha wi'nlilp of Bacchiu! 3. Tha templtaf 
*- WhUofihofiHlwowhiperilioiilobl 6. Whalofiln watkmaiahiliof ibMtidalaJ 
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tho refined ages of Greece, all the genius of the sculptor was enip]oye4 
in the creation of these exquisite statues, which no modern workman- 
ship has yet surpassed. 

6. The altars were commonly lower than the statues of the gods ; 
they were heaps of earth, ashes, or stone, arranged in a square or 
oblong form. Some were made of horn or brick ;_ whUe others, for 
greater beauty or splendor, were overlaid with gold. Some were 
intended for sacrifices made with fire; upon others, animals were 
offered, to appease or propitiate the diTinity ; while upon some, only 
cakes, fruits, or inanimate things, could lawfully be placed. 

7. Temples, statues, and altars, were considered sacred, and to 
many of them was granted the privilege of protecting offenders. 
The Greejc poets frequently make mention of this practice. Thus 
Euripides observes : 

The wild beast is protected by the rocks, 
And vile slaves By the cfttars of the gods. 

8. It was no business of the priests to inculcate lessons of morality. 
The divine rule, do to others as you would have^ others do to you, 
was not yet discovered. The only doctrine taught by the priests was, 
tnat the gods demanded slavish adulation, and an outward show of 
reverence from their worshippers, who would be rewarded with the 
divine favor in proportion to the abundance and costliness of their 
offerings. 

9. Besides the public services of religion, there were certain secret 
rites, performed only by the initiated, in honor of particular divinities. ' 
The most 'remarkable of these mystical observances were the feasts 
already noticed, celebrated at Eleusis, in Attica, in honor of the god- 
dess Ceres. They were called, by way of eminence, Ihe Mysteries; 
and all who were initiated in them were bound by the most solemn 
oaths never to reveal them. 

10. The Athenians ;alone were admissible to the Eleuginian rites, 
and they were very careful to avail themselves of their peculiar privi- 
lege', believing that those who died without initiation would be 
condemned to wallow forever in mud and filth in the infernal regions. 

11. The penalty of death was denounced against iXi who should 
divulge these mysteries, or who should witness them without being 
regularly initiated; but, notwithstanding the rigorous manner in 
which this law was enforced, sufficient disclosures have been made 
concerning them, to prove that they consisted principally of such 
mystical ceremonies, and optical delusions, as were fitted to excite 
the superstitious veneration and dread of the bewildered votaries. 

12. Processions, gymnastic contests, music, and dancing, consti- 
tuted an indispensable part of this religious festival, as well as of 
others, and the nocturnal orgies of the devotees were scarcely less 
extravagant and immoral than those of the Bacchanalians. 

6. How were the altars constructed ? The materials of which tbey were made ? 7. What 
privilege waa granted to temples % 8. What of the piests I 9. What may be said of 
the secret rites of the Greeks % What ef the Eleusmian Mysteries ? 10. How did the 
Athenians regani these rites 7 11. What penalty was attached to a lietrayal of these 
Mcrets ? What has t>een discovered of them ? 12. Of what did they principally consist ? - 



CHAPTER XXXVin. 
Oracles. 



The Pytlumas at Ddpht, deliotring her oracles 

1- The gods were supposed to communicate with men^ and to 
repeal the secrets of fulurity bji means of oracles, several of which 
«xisled in Tariiiua parts of Greece. One of the earliest, and, for some 
time, tbe most celebrated of these was that of Bodona, in Epirus. 

3- Near that place there was a grove of oalts, wliich, according to 
Hiesuperstilioushelief of the ancients, chanted the message of Jupiter 
to devout inquirers. Black pigeons were also said to frequent this 
grove, and lo give oracular reeponsca. 

3. The oracla at Dodona is believed to liave owed its origin to an 
"ttfu! woman, who had been sioleu from a temple of Jupiter in Egypt, 
and sold as a siave in Epirus. To escape from the evils of her 
ilegiaded condiiiot*, she resolved to .work upon the ignorance and 
credulity of those among whom she had been brought, and, stationing 
lierself in the grove of oaks, which alterwards became so famous, she 
gave out that she was inspired by Jupiter, and could foretell future 

*■ The scheme succeeded, and she soon acquired great repute for 
her skill in divination ; and, after her d^ath, other artful persotis were 
not backward in embracing ik profession which was rewarded bolli 
*!* profit and respect. 

UIVTIL— I. Wluiwsnareclest Which oaaths moai finmul K Whni lupcc- 
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5. But by fcr tlio ohm celeliraied of ihe Gcecian oracles w 
of Apollo at DBlphi, a cilj buDt on the slopeaof Mountf arnai___, _ 
PhofUB. At a »ery remolo period it had been discovered, that, from 
a deep cavattiin the aide of that mountain, ao intoxicating vapor iMued, 
the effect of which waa so powerful aa to throw into cunvubioDS both 
lucn and cattle.' 



6. The rude inhabitants of the surrounding district, unable lo 
account for this phenomenoa, conceived that it must be produced by 
supernatural agency, and regarded the incoheTenf ravings of those 
who had inhaled the nosioua vapor as prophecies Qttorea under the 
inspiration of some god. 

7. As the Htupefyinn exhalation ascended out of the groutid, it was 
at fiiBt conjectured that the newly-discovered oracle must be that of 
the very ancient goddess, Earth, but Neptune was afterwards asBod- 
ciated with Ibis divinity, as an auxiliary agent in the mystery. 

8. Penally, the whole credit of the oracle was transferred to Apollo. 
A temple was soon built on Ihe hallowed spot, and a priestess, named 
the Pytlionesi, was appointed, whose office it was to inhale, at staled 
intcrvnls, the prophetic vapor. To enable her to do so without the 
risti of fallini; into the cavern, as several persons had iirevionsty done, 
a seat, called a tripod, from ils having three feel, was erected for het 
accommodation directly over the mouth of the chasm. 

0. Slill, however, the Pythoness held an oflice which was neither 
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8a#) aer agreeable. The: oenvdaione into which i»]id-waft<lupawii by 
the nnwhoteeome rapon oi th» eay«ta veve in eoiB6 iaflCenoee ao 
violent as to cause immediate death, and were at all times so painiy, 
that ftvoe^raaoftQnneoeeearjF to faawg the o il letol te the prJfl^tic seat. 

10. The ttneoQiieeted w^i^n wlisen ibe PythoiMai«»Be«ned oiu in 
lier Qodnesi were axranged iolie eeoleiieea \iy tb^ atteDdant pcieste, 
who eoiM ^amky p]&m them in mmk an. ox4ev, and ftU op the' bieaks 
in such a way, as to make them «3Cpran whMev»f wa« most auitable 
totheintcfestsiiMfl^e-iMftfl^which vaatheiaainohjeeL . 

11. Xesttbe oiade shoald be-lwoa^Ji^ into djpcre4it»^eaTa .waa, in 
gener^^tfiken- to couch tha nalpoiiee in hmgonge 0q ohsqure an^i 
eaigmac^oel, thaty vhal»r«r eeufse oiieata ehoidd tak6,'th» ppediction 
might not be falsified , ^ Tatber' fnjgbt «ppe«p 4o be^ veri^. It may 
b6 obsenrod ihat^ in the eoone oC liflB«v tbe plaa of «nuilati«^'eon7ul- 
siona was moat jnobabiy adopted by tbo chief ag«nt in theae impo- 



12. 'Die fiuna of the Dthnkh^ oracle, aoon beoama veigr wteaiftiy, 
ud DO emefpnae.of tmqpartanoe /vtria undertafccm in aay pact of 
Greeoe,- or of its fttmieioua jeoloaief^itt tbe^Muids and. akmg tbe 
coasts of the JEgean and Mediterranean seas, without a coBfiukalyvii 
of the Pythoness. : . c ■^■^•■.■r- . ' : . 

IB. The pzsaenia xeowrod - fona tiboed .who i«Mrted to it itp$ oQuii- 
sel; not a iew of wbom were poMOs or inAueFUUal and wealthy ]ea4en, 
ibnned: n aonieejcxf giiMj^aiid pel>iiipuie«l feveoue to the iai^sMitioiD, 
and net oaiy aJbtfdfed thofiffimdngpti^ati} a^esfsfoitaHe. WLiatonaapa, 
bot fonished: also ibe- pmeans o€^ ^reottaf a i^iendid tempW inetead ^ 
the rude edifice which bad been ongm«^e0«struot^ 

U. The higkir^eiSaAieft iq: iH^Ucb-th^JMi^iio oraide was beJd gave 
its direetiaeB a lai^ahare of inftBoiioe ia |»ul^ altos- ;'^ aa ijifiuance 
whieh. they aoiaoiimoa esert^ iu; » meat. cotfim^Hadftbie: . waftjigr in 
eaaeiiontag and fhrtheriugtbe acbenes of ihe stalesmoo, kg^iilf^Um, 
aodwarnors, who undeilook to imptowJbe poUV^- sjrif^ms) iXitimfk 
hL^rae^imanneiB, or definidiheHi^ttieoofCireiecft* 

16. Like th» Oi^wfmR JPes^y^Ai it> aia» larmed a bppdt^f; naiop 
among the numerous rndgpaad^l' euBwaiwaities oif Cireo^i JHid, by 
lending the authority of the gods to measures of general utility, often 
repressed petty j^ousies and quarrels^ and excited all to study the 
common welfare. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.,.' 

The Amphictyonic Council. 

1. Eyjbm yihem the lert of .Gteece was vexed by civil wari the 
chosen ternlDry of ApoUo was undisturbed by tba 4ia qf 9Xms » aod 

10. H9W were the uneonnectad excIamaUoiw of the Fxtbonesa arraytfftl t 11*- t^w iwas 
Um cre^i of Mk^ oracle maintain^ ? Whai may ^ oljafirred of tti^ eotiynlatonjs pf tbe 
PjlhoneaB? 12. What of the imporUnce o( the :delphic oracle? 13: How were the 
prmtsof the oracle eupporled, end how was the temple ereciodi 14. How did the 
directors of tbe oracle uae. ibeir influence } L5. What effect liad it vpw the ida<p|M)j;ide(»t 

9 
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the security which it enjoyed, on aooonnt of its saoied ckavaeCer, 
eamed Delphi to become a place of deposit for much of the wealth of 
the states. 

9. Lesfthe fear of diTine vengeance should not prore a sufficiently 
strong eonsideratioii to deter the wariike oommanities, by which 
Delphi was snVruaiided, ftmn plundering a temple in wbieh so much 
treasure was ao^umnlated, the sanetaaiy was pwed jmies the i^iecial 
protection of the Amphictyonic Council. 

3. This council consisted of two deputies from eadi of the principal 
states of Greece, and its duties were to efiisct, by its veooBunen^aion 
and authority, a settlement of all political and retigioas diniutea wbieh 
might arise between the Tarious communities, and to decide upon 
propofsals of peace or war with foreign nation». 

4. The dale of its establisbiiient is uncertain, but it is supposed to 
have been in existence as eariy as the fourteenth or fifkoith eentoiy 
before the Christian era ; that is to say, about two or three hwidieii 
years b^fbre the war of Troy. Amphictyon, its founder, is asserted 
by BonJie to have be^n a king of Attica, and by othen to have reigned 
over not only that district, but the whole of Oreece to the south of 

Thessalr. 

6. The Amphictyonic Council met twice a year ; in antmmi at the 
pass of Thermopylae, on the northern frontier of Thessaly, and in 
sprinff at Delphi. Each deputy took an oath, to the eflect 4faat he 
•would never subvert or injure any Amphictyonic city, and that, if such 
•outrages should be attempted by others, he would oppose them by 
force of aims. He farther swore, that if any party infnbted injury on 
the sacred territory of Delphi, or formed dorigns against the temple, 
he would use his utmost effbrts to bring the omnders to puidshment. 

6. Hiis council was sometimes of great use, and it would hare 
been of much more, if ^^ Ghreeks had been duly i n y a sa ed witii the 
importance of confederation as a means of advanomg the g^saeral 
interest. But' this, unfortunately, was not the case ; aad,. conse- 
quently, except in a few great emergencies, the council. Appear to 
have had but little influence in preventing or suppressing otvfl disben- 
eioBs and wars among the states of Greece. 



CHAPTER XL. 
Poetry of Period L — Homer. 

h 

1. As in most other countries, poetry flourished in Greece earlier 
than pW>se. At a very remote period, Linus, Orpheus, and Mustfus, 
are sud to have compo^ poetry ; but although some verses, attributed 

XXXIX — I. What of the security enjoyed by the oracle of Apollo f a. By what 
other means waa the Delphic temple protected 7 3. What was the AmpMdtyonic Coma- 
cilf 4. What was the date of its estabtiahment 7 Who was /Imphictyon 7 6. Hc^* 
oft wi. a nd where did the council meetf What of the oath taken by the meinbersf 
t. Why was this council nf no more nse T What influence had it ? - 

XL. — 1. What of the poetry of Oreece f What of Linos, Orphe«Sf «mI* Mowiwf 
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Ibem, are atill extant 
iTe been the productio 



3. Roiuer, the most ancient of the Grecian prwta whose works have 
™n preeerved, is understood to have existed iiiihe Icnjhjicntory be- 
™* Christ, or about three centaries previouB lo the appearance of any 
™*n piose writera in ihe land. 

'■ Respecting Homer very little is known with certainly ; it haa 
. ^1 wen doubted whether such a man ever Hved. It was not till 
■milt the year 540 B. C. that an Athenian ruler, named Plsistratus, 
'"ployed some. learned men to collect and arranffe a series of .(wetical 
"'pnents, which had un^l then been preserved chiefly by oral Itadi- 
^o. and were popularly attributed to an early poet named Hojner. 
> 1,*' '^ collected pieces formed the two long epic poems, named the 

"w and the Odyssey, as now.known lo the world. Whether Homer 

^ only a being of imagination, and how far, if lie reallj ciiated, the 

'•taidHHnn»rli>ol 3, Whal I. Xnnwn of Hcmerl lft.w w.ro his iwit'-»J fr«T- 
^niulbcied) 4. What of Liu llluj mid 0<l7i»r f Wtulqawlmii tiavabun nfasd 
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po0B» written down by ordcftr of PieiBivatub teaemblod iksm eomposed 
by the reputed author, 9xe queBtions whieh have eaiined, and iiofc-ivitli- 
out reasMi, very great dispute. 

5. One circmnstanoe, of which we can stil] judge, is certainly Yery 
favorable to the suppontion that they were the work of one minj— 
namely, the umfocm charaeter of the compoi^tioD. It miiBt also be 
remembered, that, before written litetatuze exiisted, oral tradition was 
very di£fereot from what it is now. 

6. Poems and other compositions were fiot then left to chance 
remembrance, but were committed to memory by individuals who 
gained a living by leeiting tliem, and who in turn taught U\em for a 
price to others. . 

7. The biographers of Homer represent Him as a bHnd old minstrd, 
who went from place to pidce, reciting or singing his verses for a 
livelihood. He is said to have lived about the year 900 B. C, and to 
have been- a pajtive of the isle of Scio, on the western coa^tof Atk 
Minor, which seems to account f(>r the Ionic d^ect in nvhlch his 
poems were writ-ten. 

8. Many years after he had closed a life of penury and neglect, no 
fewer tlian seven considerabl? Grecian oities contended fi)r the honor 
of having given birth to this inspired mendicant. Hence4|»«'poet has 
pointedly said, ^r- 

Seven Gredao cities strive for DtcHbcar dead, 
Wheie lining Homer begged hi« daily bread. 

The island of Sb^io ib nevertheless regsurded as most Hbely to hare 
been Us biithplacor 



CHAPTER XLL 

Poetrff df Greece* -^ Homer, -^ Hespoid. 

1. The lUad and Odyssey of Homer are long narrative poepv, 
illiutradve of events connected with^ the Trojan war. .At,t|i^ time 
when the Iliad opeofiu the tenth and last year of the siege bais alread} 
arrived, anft the remaining incidents and final result of Uie contest ar9i 
successively described wiUi great poetical power. 

2. This is the whole subject ;of the twcRty-four books or sections 
of the Jliad, yet the characters and scenes portrayed in the poem ais 
so numerous as to add the starppg* ch^rm of variety to its pther beau- 
ties. 

3. The leader on the part of the Greeks wsis AchiUes, of whom 
many cuni)us tales were told. He was taught y/wa and miisic by the 
Thessalian Centaur, Chiron, and in infancy his mother, Thetjs, dipped 

about Homer? 5. What circumstance remaine by which we can judge? ' What of orj 
tradition in ancient timte ? 6. How wei% oomratmioas camtnittM to momorjrl ^- "^ 
\9 Homer repraeented by hia biograplwn) a Whatof him after his deaths WlMn<> 
be generally supposed to have been horn 9 
XLL ^ 1. What of ih^ Iliad and Odysaey ? 2. What Ulh» aubjeot erthemad) 3. Vho 



Achilla as tke jnrpB of CktrvH. • 

4. Hector was the leader of the Trejans, and it is Raid that man 
&a/i thirty Greek chieTs fell hy his htoa. Hb ehatactei, aa a son, a 
htisband, a broker aiul a patriot, a^knvjng for theruJeneBsof the age, 
is drawn with surpassiag' skill and power. 

S- The immortal gods are repreaented as not imlj feeling-' a^em 
interest^ hut even makieg thenMelves nctire purties, in (he war ; whicit 
intermixture of divine and hnman agency in the poem haa, ofeoiKBe, 
the e^ct of taking firam it all natural piobohijity ; yet, leaiiiig this 
c^^ection aade, Ufere ia muf^ in the Iliad 4o enga^ the auemian of 
an inqeirer into the early hisiory of tnaftkind. 

6. It abounds with deecriptions and iitoideMe which throw a light 
Upon either the lime of aotbn in the poem, or the time of iw compo- 
aAaem. • Heroes eie i«preBeHts4 as is those ^ys yoking their owb 
cam ; qtleens aod fralOeaeee are busied in spinning ; and, Achmce bills 
his nnittioninth his ewtt^iand, and drenea bu own dinner. 

7. '¥et iheee operMteiw, tamo' and cooiiiMWfdaee as they u«, ami 
vulgar asthey might totOi eolitfuaed with tbe.oceapaliens of roodem 
heroes aird heroines, do not, in the hands of Homer, dedact in the 
dightesi degiM froBi the dignified ^andeuv of the obuaoleis who 
l/moaa them. 

8: Tb«.gMWTal tana»f the po^n is.graveand lofiy.anditoe^afiifli^ 
ally rises into sublimity. In the language there is often a surprising 
felicity, insomuch that one word will stanetimea fill the mind uf the 
leader with a perfect and delightful picture. 



)09 BESIOD. 

9. But the great merit of the pojBm lies in the strength of thougLt, 
and the singular ardor of imagination, "which it displays. *^ Ni^ poet | 
was. ever more happy," says Dr. Blair, **• in the choice of his subject, 
or more successful in paintmg his historical and descriptiye pieces. 

10. '* There is considerable resemblance in the style to that of some . 
parts of the Bible — as Isaiah, for -instance — which ia not to be wrtui* 
dered at, seeing that the writings of the Old Testament are produc- 
tions of nearly the same a^e, and of a part of the worid not fax froni 
the alleged birthplace of Homer." .* 

11. The Odyssey has been said to resemble a woHe called forth by 
the success of a previous one, and ranks as a whole below the Iliad. 
It relates to the adventures which befell Ulysses, King of the island 
of Ithica, on his way home from the Trojan war. 

12. ^Both this poem and the Iliad have continued for more than two 
thousand years to enjoy the admiration of mankind ; and it is certainly 
a proof of surpassing merit, that no effort in the same style of poetry, 
though made under circumstances much more advantageous than those 
of the blind old minstrel, has ever been in nearly the same degree sue* 
cessful. . 

13. Hesiod, a poet much inferior in powers to Homer, whose con- 
telhporary he is generally supposed to have been, was the author of 
several poems of considerable merit, two of which, entitled The T7te- 
9^vny, er the (ren^raUon ^ihe G^Mis, and TJte Works and DaySy have 
come down to modem timesr . ' ' 

14. Fsw of the events of Hesiod's life Ikave been recorded, and of 
the scanty notices which we possess respecting him, some appear to 
be entitled to little credit. He was a native of Ascra, a town of Boeo- 
tia, and spent his youthful years in tending his father's sheep on the 
sides of Mount HeUcoa.- . . ' 

15. He gained a publicc prize in a poetical contest which took place 
at the celebration of fuaeral games in honor of a king of EucBba* He 
lived to a great age, and is stated to have spent the latter part o^ his 
iife in Locris, in the vieimty of Moimt Famassua, 

ic. Quiet and inoffensive in his disposition, it was still his f^ to 
meet widi a violent devth. A MMoaiaa, who resided in the same house 
Math him, had committed a gross outrage upon a young womao^ whose 
brothers, erroneously supposing that Hesiod Md connived at the crime, 
induded him in its punishment. They murdered both the innocent 
poet and the guilty Milesian, and oast their bodies into the seai 

merit of the poem Gonalst 1 What was said by Dr. Blair? U. What of Uie Odysaey ? 
12. How long have these two poems existed? What may be said of their merit? 13. 
What of Hediod? What works of his are now extant? 14. What do we know of his 
life? 15. What prhse did he sain? Ta what aga di4 be Uve t 16. What wwhisftta? 
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CHAPTER Xm. 
PoUtkal Condition cf Gteece.—^ Lycurgta. 



- Jjtetrgtt. 

1. Altmoush Aa Greets had b^nn to «iMfge (ram their primitiTS 
bubuinn, they were still in a vm rude and igmnsnt eoadltioa at 
the dste tS the intilntion of the Olympic FeMivu. Ww eontinaed 
to be the Amiliai and fkvMite cecaiMlion of the people, and the arta 
of peaceful and- oiTJliaed life were io a gi«at meaaoie unknown or 
despised . 

a. Ir ■ 

tat anperionty i while, tor the tokm of the cenuoDnityi the cultivatian 
of the phyaica] poweia, and the iacolcatioii of a supentilioD« tever- 
eoce far the go<u, were the oidy educatiou that was daemad asrful m 
deniable. 

XUt — I. What wM Ihe condUion of Iha Qrmlu at tha lualtuli™ of 'li" tHjmplw 
FwUnlt S. Wbu i|uaUUuwBnil«niedmo*lTBliia)ils) WliU ediKUlua Uh num 
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3. The population of the various states was diYided into three 
classes, namely, the citizens, the. nnfranchised populace, and the slaves. 
All political power was moDopoli^ed, ey^ in the most democratical 
of the Grecian communitier, byltie fliM tif these classes ; while in the 
oligarchical states, only that small ^rtion of the citizens which consti- 
tuted 4Hfe tiobllity ot aristocracy, possess^ any htftci^rt<»iirtihte man- 
agement of afikird. ' . * ' •-> • 

4. The mechanical and agricultural labors necessary for the support 
and comfort of the whole, were chiefly performed by the inferior class 
of free inhabitants, who did. not enjoy the on^ileges of citizenship, and 
by the slaves, who formed a cotimderable part of the population of 
every state. cc 

5. These fiistves ^ere sprung IVoiit the same genera or parent 
stock, spoke the same language, and possessed the same religion, bs 
their master. They were, in most cases, the descendants of persons 
who had been conquered in war, bat wvce in some instances acquired 
by purchase.- • ^^ 

6. The prudent and liberal policy of Theseus, aided by the intelli- 
gence and actisii^ of his people^ had early rende^ Athens the most 
prosperous aadinflnenti^of tiieGtedan states ; but the time was now 
approaching, when Sparta way i& emerge from^ob^mirityf and, under 
the wise guddmce of Lycurguti to arival, if not to sturpaiNi, i^en Athens 
itself. . 

7. This celebrated legislator was the second son of Eoliibmus, one 
of the two joint kings oi LaoediMnos, and is hi^eted <<», have Nour- 
ished about §84 B, C. AAer thedsath of Eunomus, who viras killed 
in a seditiOlKs . tnmuU,' Fdyde^tes, hii eldest son, succeed to the 
throne, but !he died shoilSy after his accession. ' ^ '; 

8. Lyciirgus was then elev^ed to the roysd dignity, His reign 
was, howeVer, Init of brief daradoiiv for, learning ^at achil^of his 
deceased brother would probably beisoon bRn»ht is^-tite world, he 
announced his intention of albdicating, if it shocdd provd a son, and of 
continuing to administer the government only In the character of pro- 
tector or regent during his nephew's minority. 

9. When the widow of PoljTikcteslBvas informed of the determina- 
tion of Lycurgus, she told him privately, that, if he would marry her, 
no (ihiMj<^db»>bK!OtheT>fliiWiUl«(T9»'pfove«tt obfltadfe'tolna potsesiion 

; ilO. ':£isrc!Hrgii8 .was* fined with honsDrat this nmataral o&r, bst 
priideiitl)(.«ttpf]^reased las tnttigoatimi'tmnd, untdrdst (to^funxe the prss- 
^vMixm a£ the. dsikiv induc^ his. haw slkeiyiRrlafw to faeUetv that he 
himself intended to destroy it immediately after its birth. > 

. il. Hehialtlaa sasBie. limevigiavft seeiQt>anBkraekwos.talier attend- 
a»tA to i»riqg . Jiia tho^dul^ asisoon as it was. thorn.^ ' sold, acatndiiigiyt 
ime ■ «i»ni»g'4 a» kft fWftsifliipittng. .wstbiho-inaf iattatss of ^fthsr :eityt ^^ 

» 'i i >* ii « £*" < ft M iU mf A liii^ J n - i In » K » i ;. » *». ' ii»i f .iU " n ii ImU , ti i '' .i» ,^tA ' J>«,hfc ■.» " hm.i t i tl ., '. \ i«* 

imfvA^ <9. ^am'wm tlie pofMikti<Ni> flli^Nb»} ' 9f «tonii-lni#'tb» p*IUMi p8i>*r« mo- 
nopolized? 4. By whom was the labor performed? 5. What of, slaves ?. ^.-WM' 
pflFeqt bad the eQlicv of Tbosfeqa?. 7, WbQ wa». Lycurgus ?. What of Pplyilecteat ?. 
What of the reign of Lycurgus.?, Why dit) he hold the intentioii of abdicfOing? %. Wwt 
olfer ^iw made to Lytutgtis % the wldb* cif PblVdectes? 10, ^)Wi«i dra Lycor^iw <te? 
ll.*Wh» tn^rtKJtions cflfd hte gire tewrtllng' ln» bit>ih(Jr»s' c*tHd ♦•• ^hai iwmtt w 



blhwlMB iB&ut, a hoy, waa bisogbt to Ub. He:ii 
Mw-bom aeptke^r in his anna, and, aililiwdau the 
" Sparta**, befaiold jonr king !" 



The mfaia Jang fTiitnttd K the ^trrlmi. 

13. The LacedBOoniaiis jo^Uj hailed the in^t as tbeJT sotc 
mgn, while they expressed the atroogeBi admitation of Um disio' 
tenEted and upright conduct of Lycuigua, in thus telinquiahirg the 
cnwn, when he might have so easuy retained it. 



CHAPTER XLIH. 
Lycurgta, ecmtinued. 

a the noble action of LvcurgDs raised him in the esti- 
TBition of all good men, it also procured him the enmity of the disap- 
pnnted vida«> of Polydectes, »ad of her friends and adheresU, who 
■ahoeoaly ptit a. moon in dictation that Lycnrgm -iiMende^ to 
Diiuder his in&nt nepnew and usnrp the thione. 

U dU At Bpmnm iHi* of iHe MkhIm of Ly- 
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2. This allegatioD, to which his previous oonduet afl^ided a suffi- 
cient contiaidictioD, can searoely be supposed to have looeiTed genoal 
credit ; but the persevering hostility of his unprincipled aeosnevs, who 
omitted no opportunity of obstructing his administration, g^ave him at 
length so much annoyance, that he abandoned the govemment, and 
quitted Sparta. 

3. Subsequently, he proceeded to Crete, in order to study the sin- 
gular laws and institutions of Minos, which had been the means of 
raising that island to great power and prosperity. The strong resem- 
blance between the system of Minos, and that which Lycur^s after- 
wards introduced into Lacedaemon, sofliciently proves that he took the 
Cretan institutions as his models when called upon to legislate ibr his 
country. 

4. After residing fof some time in Crete, he passed over into Asia 
Minor, and examined the laws, manners, and customs of the Grecian 
cities founded there: The Ionian colonies had at this time reached a 
pitch of wealth and importance far exceeding that of even the most 
flourishing of the parent states of Greece. 

5. Favored by their maritime position, fertile soil, and wise institu- 
tions, these colonies had already made considerable progress in com- 
merce^ and the arts. There Lycargus met with the poems of Homer, 
which he partially collected, and afterwards introduced into Greece, 
where "ithey had previously been very little known. 

6. Meanwhile, the intestine divisions and factious contention^, which 
had for a long period distracted Sparta, rose to such a height that the 
laws fell into contempt, the authority of the kings w^ disregarded, 
and all was anarchy and confusion. 

7. . This deplorable state of things produced a general conviction 
that a reform in the national institutions was indispensable, and the 
eyes of the Lacedspmonians turned to Lycurgus, as an individual 
whose experience, wisdom, iand probity, peculiarly qualified \ivm for 
the task of prpparinor a now constitution for his country. 

8. After repeated invitations, Lyfiirjj-jis oon^^piited to nndt^.rtake tliis 
important duty : but hrfoi**^ (•(uinnoncintj his lpg-i.<?lative lubors. W 
(lefiued it advisable to obt;iiu the sancilou of r«^ligion foi the change'^ 
whieli he intended to make, in order llitit ihey niicjht be the xnoru 
reudily acquiesced in by the people. 

0. lie tlieref'ore pnjoeeded to Delphi, where he obtained from the 
oracle a response, in which h« was.tdki thai he was singularly favored 
by the gods ; that he was himself rather a god than a man ; and that 
the system he was about to establish would be the most excellent 
ever invented. .... 

10. Foytified with the sanction of the oracle, he returned to $parta, 

circulation f \ What cr<edit did it receive? What was Lycurgus forced ,lo do 7 3- 
Where dirt he next proceed ? For what purpose % 

What may be «aid id regard to :lhe ayatero of Minoa and that which I^eotifiia afttf* 
wards introduced into Lacedismon % 4, 6. Where 4^ he ep ailer leaving Oiete ? Wiiat 
of the Ionian colonies ? What of the poema of Homer f C What was now the condition' 
of SpnrU? 

7. What waii the result of this alata of thlo^ % How did tha iAeadmooriiaas now look 
upon Lycurgus? 8. Did Lycurgus consent to return ? What sanction did he deem it 
necessary toobtain ? 9. What aracle did he conault ? 



■:^ 
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piiocipal ekizeoB, be proceeded to call a general asseinbly of the peo- 
ple, at whiBh hi« partr nmteicA in auch auength u overCDme all 
appontMB, amd eaablcn him to pmeeed openly to dcTelop hi> pttiu, 
>nd teduee thega lo piactiiia. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 
Lgatrgtu otaMUhet his Code. 



Tbt imiA king! of Spuria. 



I. Ltcuhgub firat direcMdhia attention lo the improvement of the 
poUiicalcaiislitutianof ibeetate. He continued the system (if divided 
roytJtf established in the days t^ tlie twin-hrothers, Eurysthenea and 
PnwloB, and he confirmed lo the deacendanta of thfise princes the joint 
possesion of (he throne. But hegreatlylimiled the royal prerogBiive, 
tiaasfening the eneeinive power to a senate consisting of Ihitly mem- 
bets, and 5' which Uie two kin^ were made official picsidenlB. 

3. The remaining twenty-eight senators he selected from seMog 
tbewiteetand most noble of the citizens, directing that IIieira>ieoe"*Ma 

ITbu WH Iha npir or the onKtal 10. Ho* ilW h. Miniin.iiM Wi d«.l(n In *"lot 

'fepr.'l.^'SSl"'™ iffS™. »..,.»«». "".;' «?£S,f.3 

dltldKl n>7«Uj) How diUh. limit llwrojal prtrppili'H S. Wbuof *• "™« W 
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ahottld eret sfter be elected by the people. The menMora^mete to 
hold thmr. effises for h£^ and no penoa.was to be«li^cbl# wito had 
not pasted bie eatiefthvear* 

3. The iainctioBB of the eenate weie Miberative as wisS: aa exeeu- 
ti?e. . The laws vhieh it onginiad. weie altewwa a d a lenUfciimi «o the 
assembled citizens, for their approYal or rejaetjagy wfaidi-'<itey dgaiied 
by a simple Yote, without altering or even discussing the measures 
brought before them. 

4. Besides presiding in the senate, the kings were the commanders 
of the army, and the high priests of the national religfion. They 
enjoyed the chief seat in- eTery pnUip aaaenibly, received strangers 
and ambassadors, and superintended the public building^s and falgli- 
ways. 

5. Lest the kings or senate should overstep the constitutional limits 
of their power, five officers, named Ephori, were annually elected by 
the people, who wer^! invested. with tuaHbanXy to bring to. trial all who 
ofiended against the lawa^ whatever ought be their rank, and with 
power to punish, by fine tv Jogging^ even the kings and senators 
themselves. 

6. 'Having settled the form of ^e government, Lycurg-as next 
undertook the reformation ofihB soekd institutions and the manners of 
the people. . Perceiving that the state. was exposed to^sril, on aocoaot 
of the hostile feeing wj^ which the rich and the poor regarded each 
other, he reaolved oa the bold measure of an equal division of the 
lands. 

7. Accordingly, he parcelled out the Jjaconian territory into thirty- 
nine thousand lots, due of which wse given to sach citizen of Sparta, 
or free inhabitant of .Laoonia. Each of these lets was of such a size 
as barely sufficed to supply^^the wants of a single i^ily ; for Lycurgus 
was determined that ncperson should be pla^ in such circumstances 
as would pennit of luxurious living. 

8. With the ^iew of rendering the state dependent only on its own 
territorial produce, and of* preventing the undue accumulation of 
wealth in the hands of iudividuaJa, he prohibited the use of any moneys 
except an iron coin, the Valne of which was so sou^l,' compared with 
its bulk and weight, that he. hoped . the necessity of using it a^ the 
medium of exchange would render it diflicult to carry on trade, and 
especially foieign commerce. . . , 

/9. At the same time, by subjecting this iron coin to a process* by 
which the metal was rendered brittle andi unfit for other uses, lie at- 
tempted to destroy all desire of hoarding it up as treasure. Were we 
to credit' some of the ancient writers, this measure was productive of 
all tile effects which Lycurgfls expected 'from it. Foreign traders 
ceased to resort to Sparta,, and the native artisans desisted from man: 

• ■ ' ' • * r' , 

— ■■■ — --—■—» ■■ - — ■ ^ I I ■ .-■■i.i ■■ ■» . ^^ ■ ■■ ■ ■ I I , I ..I ■■ —I ■■ . ■ — ■ ■■ .1 I ^ , ,1 ■ 

wsn'atOM ? 5, "What of the functions of the senate 7 How were Taws reject'etF or approveil 
k^bbenKyfAe?. - . ' 

4. WhaX.were the offices and priTileges of the kin^9 5. Who were tUeEphnri} 
What were their diilies? 6, What refoco^atioa did Lycnrciw next u.pc|eria^e? . Wl^Jt 
plan (li(1 he' redolve upotit t. 'H6w did he divide the lACOnirtn iefrfi..ry ? .^or whaj 
wad the,^y:e of the lots bswety sufficient 3 Wliat Was.tfie outy ct>iii. ^Alto^eirio ^ ii^Sin 
W>v:il was tTio reason of this 7 • i • . ' • 

tr. W&Wdiii!Xycur*W8 prevent (ftahrtahlirtg of tTils «6ti» ? Wfta't eYTcf tad itiU ViK-as- 
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ttlKtaAig ariicleB of kxnrj vid omameirt, n» there was do longer 
u/tiriD^B maney to oSar them u esetn^e for Ibeii wavM. 

1ft. .fiat the tnth Beeus ta be, that S^rta, owkig chiefly to ha 
inland situation, hail little oi nu foieigti comioaroe to-^MtHiy at tke 
eraofi^TOargns' legMaliM, Md tH»l ttae-niiaBBl maBDcn were sUI] 
tooBin>ide-*ml anMfined le produce a dnrwed for tfaoae unMaeiml 
■nialM, thn mamtfaeture of which ia aakl to ha*a be«B aloyped by the 
inlnidDolianof the jn« money. 

It. Had the lAcedgemonians been in reality as deairouB iif mwaifi 
Fence ajid luxury as they are ntpreaented to have been, it would alill 
have been in their power to- tremfer by barter from ore to another 
ihoae coniniodities which had preVioasly been boug-lit and sold for 
gold or ediTer, Md the foEeign merchani wo«ld have been aa little 
ditpoaed aa the domestic IracMt to rrfam to exchtrnge hti goods for 
gM, silver, or other articles of valne, althoagh not formed into coin, 
or paid under ^ naiM of monejt 



CHAPTER XLV. 
Code of Lyi^ergta, continued. 



\. "tas next ni^aaure of Lycurgua struck a much moi 
litwat'laiiiry, and.accordiiigiy, we fintl that it gav^ grw 

™™ofliiiiiryMHi««™prM.>i«.n ^ 
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olher ensctraenlB. He directed thit ill n 

nnk or age, shoiitd nU at pnUic tablea, wbich wvi« tanoAeii with 

the p1ainaBt«nd leist relishiiig food. 

8. These tables were furnished by the people, each indiridual bong 
requind to contribute roonthljr a certaio portian of proriaiona. Lett ' 
an; penoti eboaM ertde the hw, by. pMUking of liefaci ftm at bene 
or in private, regular attendance at the publia meals waa rigoionaly 



3. This mcnauTO was at iirst viotentiy resisted, and in a trnnuk to 
which it gave rise, a young man, named Alcander, beat out one of 
tlie eyes of Lycurgus. Tliis outrage had, however, the efieol of 
turning the current of public feeUng iu favor of the Jawgiver, and 
Alcander was given up to him for puniahineut. But Lycurgut, 
instead of treating him with severity, look him home with him, and 
by gentle treatment and calm expostulation, convinced him of the im- 
propriety of his conduct, and converted him from a fiirious opponeal 
into an admiring supporter. 

4. At the public meals, rude or noisy conversation was fiirluddeii, 

vu niulir uunduKa Ibrud 1 3. Whit 41d AtemW 

acilwi? Hon wu ba pwlUHdl 

ihe public oMltt Hwidid itaeSfwtMiaakaiuUit 
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and no peraoa was at tiberty to mention daewhere what had been aaid 
on these oceaaioBS. At tsi)le, the Spartans leciked on uncushione^ 
benches, while theiv ohildien, who were allowed to be jHreaent from a 
very tender age, sat oa stools at th^ feet. The regular fiure was 
black bioth, boiled pork, bariey-bread, with a little chMe, and a few 
figs or dates. 

5. The drink was wine and water, served in saeh amall quantities 
as barely sufficed to quench the thirst A deaa«t, consisting of poul- 
try, fish, game-, cakes, and fruits, was usually added at ti^e expense 
of some private person ; and when, at a later period, the seventy of 
Lacedemonian manners was relaxed, many ridi and expensive dain- 
ties were added to the public meals, under the name of this dessert. 

6. Lest intercourse with foreigners should corrupt the simple man- 
ners of the Spartans, all strangers were ordered to quit the country, 
and travelling into foreign parts was prohibited. Lyeurgus, who was 
a man of few words, held great talkers in aversion, and took much 
V^ns to introduce a concise and pithy style of speaking among his 
eonDtr3^en. So great was his success, that Spartan brevity of 
speech soon became proverbial, and even at the present day a short 
and forcible observation is termed laconic, from Laeonia, the name of 
the Lacedaemonian territory. 

7. From ^e day of their birth to that of their death the Spartans 
were subjiBcted to a strict system of training. When a child was born, 
its father was obliged to bring it to certain public officers, who decided 
whether it should be preserved or thrown out into the fields to perish, 
according as it appeared to be strong or sickly, well formed or mis- 
shapen. , 

8. Those infants whom tlie judges ordered to be preserved, were 
then handed over to nurses, provided by the state, who were instructed 
to rear them in such a manner as to make them hardy in body and 
fearless in spirit. 

9. Boys who , had completed their sevpntli year wpre placed in 
jniblic estahlisliiiionts lor training and education. There they wer** 
ili\i(l^il into comji'Uues. over each of whicli u, boy more mlvanc^rd in 
\>-.ii>. or move uciive than, the rest, was placed as ca[>tain, with an- 
Jhority to repres.-^ di^ioitler and p^tnish th*' refractory. 

10. Their (lisripUne Was little else than an apprenticesliip to Jiard- 
sliip. self-denial, and obedience, and little attention w:is paid to their 
mental cultivation further than to imbue them with an unconquerable 
spirit of fortitude and endurance, an enthusiastic love of military glory, 
and an unbounded attachment to their country. 

11. -As the young advanced in years, they were subjected to greater 
privations, and accustomed to more trying exercises. Even during the 

™ " — ^^ — ■ ■!■■ ^11 -■■■■ ■■■■ ■■^■^^^ ,11 ^ 1 I I MM ■ MM I > ■ I -^^^^^^M^^— ^— ^— ^l^MM ,m 

Ttw childreQ ? What was their fare? 6. Tbev drink? What of the dessert? What 
w»j( aOerveanls added to this dessert 7 

6. Uum was intdfooune with strangers prsvented^ ' What of the laconic st|rle of con- 
nnaiion % 7. What was the father obl^ed to do when a child was born ? What did the 
oflicers decide? 

8. What became of the infants who were preserved ? 9. What was done with boys 
wiw bad completed their eeveoth year? 10. WhM.of their disciplioe} What was the 
only attention paid to mental cultivation ? .^ ^ i * ^ 

U. Wjhat was dona to those more advanced in years? What wore they forced to do 
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t Indement MMon of Ihe mkt, ihef were aompeyfed to py bare-' 

ed, and *my Ihiidj «htd. They were allowed ontf tmegflnnent, 

ind this tiNnr ware oMg«d to wear fM a whole fear; bamtvet dirt^ 



and laf^^liad be<Mme''lMforeth^ end «f that f>niod. 31t^dcpt 
on a bed ar neda, and wsN 4Miad «TerrtMng *at irilght leMd to effiiln- 
inate habits. 

n. To lnn«BM Ihoir lore of war, tfaey were eneMTOgsd to ftngfage 
in frequent combata Whh one anotiitrr, WhOe tMr senliir^ laOk«d on 
and applanded those who fought With coarage aAd dexHTri^, m wbo 
receiyfid the seKerest blows without eihfWting arty joiiOWfirtfaifnBflf 
pain. All theirexercisea were intended to render IhemrrtHMt in ftsnie, 
patient in BCrftiing, bold in titririt, and prdcnpt and deciaive fai ketkm. 



SparliAt bays pabtidi) teiipped, '■' 

13. To Bharpen their wits, Lycurgus did ijot hesitate to direct ili« 
the bsjB aboirid ba enooQtaged la atMil provjainns from one aMtlvr, 
and even from the' pablic tables, and the housea and gardens tf th^ 

In wtnurl Wkat etrXhM wen llwT sIlaiHdl How iM th«r alRpI 18. Hov >™ 

llwtMo.iiof*Brmcr™w.l! F"r whalwere «l[ ll>9»eiwroi»in iiilr^n*>n 

- IS. Wore llie yflniistiwnunigert le «wlJ ■ If «iej »e»*rtBeMirttr1nmah>eWl' 
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tamtam. If they w«M toeeted oomHiildng tlieft, tlie^ weve Mffeivly 
pundisilvi npt^. lio wen g i, f<far itttdoipting' to steal, but for doing- it wMi 
so Jittfe ad di i j — and eantion aa to be disepfBted. 

14w "SfwaHsr anmag at manhood, the Spaitan citneos were hy 
no means lefl to thB freedom of Ijieir own will, but, like floldieM in a 
camp, all had their respectiye duties assigned to them by the laws. 
Every citizen was expected to.study, not his own individual advantage 
or pleasure, but the good of the-community, and to be reedy even to 
lay down his life wiui <^eerfaliie6ll, if . he could thereby do service to 
the state. _, 

15. They were forbidden to employ Ih^m^Ives in the mechanical 
arts, or in cultEvatiii|[ the soil ; and When not engaged in military ser- 
vice/they i^nt their t^ne in 8uperiUtendih|r the public schools, and 
eogaging in atUetie and military exercises, m hunting, in assemblies 
for grave convnifiatiou, or in the services of religion. 

16. Thoy weie not allowed to take any part in public business until 
t^ were tfakty yeaj^ of aere, and e4^n then a man of ordinary sta- 
tioD was thought forward and presuming who intermeddled much with 
political afiairs. It was also considered disreputable for a man to 
spend muc^ of bis time in domestic retirement, or to betray a fondness 
for the society of his family. The state alone was held to be truly 
worthy of a Spartah's afl^tion. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 
System of LycurgrtSi continued, — His Death. 

1. hi LacedfetiioM th6 slaves were the propetty of the state, and 
were distributedV ^^^ ^^ land, among the free inhabitahts of Liiconia, 
neirly^tli lAie sarnie mmiiier as trd^sfpoirfed convicts Hie piertioMed out 
UBOUgihe ftee settlers iu some ifiodent colonies. ' 

9v llie Bipartan stoves omteisied of the descendants of the original 
iohaUttittBr of 'lAOOnia, and wei« ealled Hetdts^, from- the name of a 
town, Helos, the inhabitants of whith had made a very obstinatfe resiftft- 
aooetl^lheDorKftn in^vaders-bf^heP6lo^ifesu«. ' * 

3. Ttf the HekHs; Lj^urgUs assigned the labors of agricnhure and 
the mi«hanitol arts. They were -waited to follow theW tnasters in 
time of war, -and ibraied a nttmewws light armed forc^ in every Lace- 
daomofliafl arnvf.- They Hkewiiie offidiated as doitieMie servantr, and 
in evefy other tnenial cffl[>achy. 

4. Yet'slthcMrgh^the-^Heldts were the most truly usefnl mi^bers of 
the Spartlih eoftiButti^,' they were treatfed by theit haughty masters 

'L. ■ ....-■ •..::: . - • • ■ ' ' ' - ■ ■■ ■ '''' -^ ■ ' 

H. What WM expected of the Spartans aAer arrWini? at manhood ? 15. Tn what were 
iheyiirbtddM te employ thmmKfv«»t - HowdM fhey apend their titoie wh«fi ndfc engaged 
in war? ^ ,,- ', 

18. WhM w«re thejr ailowMl to tiike a p^ri }n pnhltc aflkira? Wha« was considered 
dimiMiuMef What was the onlr worthy i>bjeet>4r« Spartan's alfectwms'? ^ 

XLVI. — I. What of the slaves of Larwlajnion? 2: Who were these slaves? 3.Wh« 
labeia inm MSigned to *he Melots ? W hat o«her duties were they required to pertmn 1 

^ 10* 
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in theowM eruel uid oODtnmeliouB nuuiDer, nd eAm pottodeathovl i 

of ame whim or BiMHt. Thej were obliged to wpetr in t, dreas be- I 
tuliiitiiag their bondage, a bonnet of dofr-ekin, and a. shi 
They were prohibited to teach tlieii children- r~~' — 
whicfa might equalize tliem with their^rda. 



Slams made irutik. 

6. A I^cedffimoniiu) might flog' his slaves o 

remind them th»t they were riaves. They wore , 

to drink till ihej were drunk, and to perform extravagant and iDdeceDt 
dances^ for the purpose of showing the young SparWw the disguatiDf 
condition to which men are rf^luced by intoxicating Ikjuors. 

6. The murder of a slave was not punishable by law. aod once k 
year it was customary for the youog SpartABs to dispeise thetoielTes 
over the coanliy in small parties, and waylay and asiasBi 
stoutest and best-looking Helots they could Snd, by way of ei 
their pruweas ! 

7. Only anxious to form a nation of able-bodied, hardy, aod warlike. 
cLiizena, Lycitigus scrupled not to trumple upon every amiaUe and 
modest feeling of his couniT3rwainen, provider be thereby advaiKad 
his favorite object. He ditected that they should quit their letinol 
mode of life, and publicly exorcise themselves in running, wr^llijig, 

' throwing the kvelin, and other masculine sporta. . He also took sucli ' 
measures as snow tlukt he altogether deapianl that nuptial obUgatiun 
which is the foundation of so much of the virtue and the happiness of 
modern society. A Spartan mother was chieAy anxious that her u«a • 

1. How wen ibe HeloU »au»l I How wen Ibsrabllgal u <]nu7 Whunnlhir 
proliiblud lo lench their cKildnnl 

G. Hawdld ibeSpumni miiHiJ ihns ihu ilH7 unmstaTHt 'Wtaai >•« ibiy »iw 
liiMscompelM uidul 6. Wu iha nvvdeT of ■ (liFt puniiluM* bf kiw ) Whumi 

7. WInlilii] Lk<"SU9 ilireci ill agati lattieSputaa wunun} Howd[d lien|wdll» 
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and the choioent gift she oould bestow wis 



Spartan mothtr, 

8. A.B a whole, and liewed by live light of our day, the system of 
LTcnrgus, ihoug'h io advance of his age, was a narrow and baiharous 
"^heme. It annihilated individual liberty, and made etery niBii the 
•live or (he stale, or community. Social independence, the greatest 
chum of existence, was destroyed. It was designed only to make a 

. nition «f soldiers, military power being then deemed the highest 

I iitkiBal gloiy ; and to this end it was well filled. 

f. TomiJce a people happy in the en^j^Oymenttrf' peaoefiil ipiuanitB^ ' 
hippy in the enjoyment of the laifeet libeity ; hapvy in being ihtu- 

' oh; happy in their homes, their larailieo, their migion, tbeir good 
bue, was a conceiitinii reserred for futore agee, and not then disooned 

I W Ihe wisest of mankind. 

10. The chief virtues inculcated in Sparta were those of a mtUtary 

I bd, such ss bodily stiength and activity, patient endnianee of prita- ~ 

I lioH, iadiffirence to danger and pain, □nconqaerahlo lesolntion, and- 

■nU oMInihnl Wh>i,wa9 s SaiHti, mother'! only wLita) B. Wh« mma >* 
" u™urfii;,,jrtein of Lrciireu>,vi.wBdbyl|i».lis(ilorour ihyl Whuwmlb. 
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hflvoie Talor, The frugality and tainperance of the^^sRtiiM^ ahmr 

grave decorum, invincible courage, and pairioiic devotion, have been 
the subjects of commendation ; but these virtues, being carried to ex- 
cess, degenerated into vices, and rendered the Lacedaemonians ascetic, 
harsh and unfeeling. 

11. Their love of war impelled them to an aggressive and tyranni- 
cal system of foreigti policy,' and tlieir contempt of the arts of peace 
and the calm enjoyments of domestic life prevented them from ciilti- 
vating those gentler and kindlier feelings of man ^s nature, which, 
practically, are the chief sources of human enjoy ments. 

12. Afl^r Lycurgus had fin»hed his legislation, he convoked an 
assembly of the people, and tola them that there was still one point 
on which be, wished to consult the Delphic oracle, but that, kefore4iis 
departure for that purpose, he \Vi^ed them to swear that they would 
retain his institutions, unaltered, till his return. 

13. The Lacedaemonians having complied witti his wishes, he pro- 
ceeded to Delphi, where he o})tained ^orn the oracle an assurance, 
that, if Sparta continued to abide by his laws, it would become the 
greatest and most flourishing dtatc in the world. 

14. Having committed tMs gratifying reply to writing, he trans- 
mitted it to Lacedaemon, and then, in order thai the Spartans might 
never be released from their oath, he, apcpyding to the common 
account, voluntarily starved himself to death. 

15. Some writers, however, assert that he died in Crete, at a good 
old age, and that, contormably to liis jfequest, his body.waa afterwards 
burned, and the stdhes cast into the sea, lest his renxainft should be 
conveyed home to Sparta, and his countrymen thereby luive a pretext 
for declaring themselves relieved jfrom thdr obligation to respect his 
laws. 



,CHAITER XLVn.' _ 

1 . About a oentmry after the deoith oC Lycifi^s, the }4ie$d^moiuaa8 
and their neighbors, the Metteiiiaaay o^DOBaenoed a w^, whidi lasted 
for twanli^yeian. In iJbe ooutBe of, cyis protraeted opnte3t» ^e .Me9- 
senisos, havkg isonsulfeed the Delphic otacle rf^avding Ihe best ibeaiis 
of rendering the goda fvopitioaa, receinred for Bn$w& tjiat they ought 
to ssecifiee a nafaiy'*bMm virgin to the ia^mal deities. 

2. Aristodemus, a Messenian general, ofier^ hie own daughter as 
a Tiettea, and she ihis about to be itmaolated, whea her lovev made a 



-M« 



in ^Spftri^ i . What may be said of them ? II. What waa tW efiect o^ the Spcruuis' lore 
of war? Of'tbeir conieiYiptorthe arts bf peaca? ' 

13. What dtd'Lycur^d do, after having finished hie lef istation 9 13. What aMnrenee 
did tMt abtain from the oreele^? 14. Why did he then puv bimaetf to death? .16. .What, 
homtmtf ia aaid by oihto- writers in regard to hia death f 

XLVIL— I. What hapj>ei»ed a century after the death of Lycureus) Whatoracledid 
tha Meeeesflana eonaiHi / l^uMauewerdid tbey reoeive? S. Whon did Arikodwnui 
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^SMfo^W^^ h?, ]^^f9f^w)uii; 1^^ abe wa« not qualified 
j^ihe' flff<»iii«i»» Sot Ui|8 dedantio^ ^ad im) oUier ei&et than to 
rouae the fitry of Ajdstodemiis, who ber^oualy stabbed his daughter 
to the heart. 

3. The war was cootinixed for several jeai^ with Tarious saocess. 
Anstodemos, who hacf greaidy distinguished hims^tf in the contest, 
by his ralor and ahiM|y, was nltimateiy raided to Uie Messeiiian 
throne. But ainidst all his greatness and his triumphs, he was 
tormented with remorse for having destroyed his daugb^r ; and at 
length, anal^ longer to end are his own re/icctions, he i^lew himself 
upon her grave* 

4. Wi|Si Aristodemna fell tlie royalty and independence of Mosse- 
nia. Within a short time of his .4^ath, the country was annexed to 
the ternlory of Lacedaen^opl, Thos ierrainaf^ Vhat is called the 
Tirst Messenim War. 

5. T^e MesseiiiaDB had been in subjection (or thirty-nine yearsjwhen 
\hey rose' jn irevolt against the Spartans, and, under a skilful leader, 
named Arl^tomenea, commenced the second Messehian war, about the 
year 68$ B. €. Qating obtained assistanco from the Ai^t^-^i^nsi 
Argives, jihd Eiiahs, they thrice encountered and defeated the Lace- 
demontaQS. 

6. Disisoneertod at their bad fortune, the Spartans asked the advice 
of the orade at Bedphi, and were commanded to send to Athens for a 
general, if they wished to be victorioirs. There was ail ways a mutual 
jealousy b^ween the Lacedemonians and the Athenians, and the 
former felt a considerable degree of reluctance to ask a commander 
from the latter. 

7. Tbey, however, obeyed tbe oraiste, and the Athenians sent them 
a l^e schoolmaster, called Tyrt8eus,^r a general. This they doubt- 
less did in derision o( the Spartuis ; but the issue proved that tliey 
/^ould not have given i better leader, for Tyrtaus was a poet of much 
ability, and compdS4E^'*mH3h^bpiniTdtirring aipfM^ the military pride 
.of the "Spartans, that they were stimulated to redoubled exertions, and 
spcete^ Wiaed ' th^ irtroigg fe <o "assome an aspfeW (ivomM^ lo Aem- 
selites/'attd'disheattietjihg to theit'aflviJrsaTied. 

«/'Ifl bne ef' the' defeatJs which the'.MessteAltftt* abodv 4M« tinife 
experteiie^. riwif ge<ietal, Aristomenes, was tak^n pri»bft^,«ftd i^, 
to^thef'Wtthabofi't fifty of his'soldiehs, cast into a dee^eav^rn at 
Sparta, which the Lacedaemonians were accustomed to use as a lasft 
Teeeptjfcte for finch erkninals as had beeh capf tarily cOiid(*n*»ed . 

9. Aristomenes "was the only one of theiM^^sseitians who Was not 
kilted by tho fall into the. pit. Aftw reiioaitolng in tk) 'tAwetit fbr two 
I, ahd'wh^ he had laid himself -do^iif to die, he hdatvi a nofee, 



df).? 9ftw m she Iwer M^mpfi iq iHHr» ih» ifiXfi^M of Af'u»ff^pi\M$ W\m% t^oQ^ tlM 
Ihishare? • • , 

3. Hpw WM the w|r continued 1 What of Aristpdemus ? How did %ld die 1 4. Wlwt 
Anttecttiie «r Mawbrtitl What vns thia war called ? 6. Whu. bapneoBd iAec Wrty- 
wa^i^i WiM of aiMtoBWQMl From mho^ did ihe 9ll[MMifi)»as oMa as^isl- 
anceT ' 

6. What did the Slftirtans db? What answer did tWay receive 1 What feelinffwas 
Jim iMl^eeA the SjiartaoB ahd Athenlane ? ' 7. WKoiK did the AthriM^antt iiertd f What 

was vhe result ? , . ,. ., .^ ..«',« >« 

8. mm toappetfed ahoiut thtotnw ^ Ari^Umwhed.tfiid fifty of Me neMhtB % 9, 10. R^- 
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SrUtemmet tua^g from A€ antrn. 

W. CMitioastj u)pioachu)f[, he wiced the aniiiuJ by the tail, mJ 
ibilowed it, in its effoits to escape, through the dai-kneaa, until it made 
its way to the esterioi by a im^l opening-. With & little exertion, 
AiutOBeiK* vtdeued this htde soffitHsnlty to sllow hn body to pan 
throush, and thus escaped to his own oouotty, wheie tw waa wel- 
conted track with great joy. . 

II. The faaia Ariglonienes defended the fortrew of Ita fui eleven 
yeaiB against the I.di«edKiiioBianp,.but was at laat OTercome ihrcMi^h 
tteaohery, and d)Uged Ui 'abandon the place. ASiex vadoua adven- 
tuiea, petceiTing that it iras. useless to offer further lesistanoe to ihe 
conquering Spartans, he letured.lo the island of Rhodes, where he 
mamed^edatighteTofaoliief,and spant dietenninderof faiidayt 
in ease and quiet, 

13. A numeiDUB body of the MesaenianE, unwilling to auhniil a 
second Ome tn Sparta, abandoned Ibeit coantiy, and colonned MeaaJDa, 



-HUtSmrtfl Or^UKWtHlwnniMd) 
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on tke eoast of Sicily; The reamMei of the inbabitantt were ndiieed 
to the condition of Helots^ or abveBi Thus ended the Second Mum" 
mm Wstti 67a B.C. 



CHAPTER XLVm. 
Troubles in Athens, — Dracoes Code. 

1. WuihK Sparta, under the influence of the institutions of Lycur- 
gus, was increasing its power and extending its dominions, Athens 
was a^tated by the perpetual disputes and intrigues of domestic fac- 
tions, and a prey to all the evils of oligarchical oppression on the one 
hand, and popular violence and disorder on the other. 

2. Dissatisfied with the form of government established after the 
death of Codrus, the Athenians had, about three centuries after that 
CTcnt, (754 B. C.,) abolished the hereditary succession to the archon- 
ship, renderino^ the ofiicer elec^ve, and limiting its tenure by individu- 
ais to a period of ten years. 

3. In the yqar 683 B. C, another important change was eflected. 
Instead of one archoo, nine were appointed, and it was provided that 
they should, in future, be elected annually. The first of these magis-. 
trates was at the head of the executive government, and was gener-' 
ally styled, by way of eminence, the Archon; the secon^ was honored 
with the title of -^uh^, and was considered as the guardian and high 
priest of the state reugion. 

4. The third, who was designaied Ihe Polemarck, was the director 
of the war department ; and the rest of the archons ofiiciated as presi- 
dents in the courts of law, and together wit)^ the three first mentioned, 
constituted the supreme council of the state. 

5. As Climes and disorders still continued to abound, Draco, a man 
of probity, hut of astern, and rigid disposition, being elected archon, 
(623 B. C^) undertopVthe task of reforming the Athenian institutions^ 
and enacted a code o( Jaws so extravagantly severe, that they wqjcc^ 
aptly described as having been ** tcritten in blood, ^^ 

6. To even the most trifling offences he attached the piinistiment 
of death ; and when a8b;ed his reason for snch excessive rigor, he re- 
plied that he thought the smallest crimes deserve^ death, and he could 
find BO severer penalty for the greatest. 

7. The severity of his laws had no other efiTect than to render them 
inoperative, as all over rigorous statutes must necessarily be« Men 
were unwilling to prosecute, any but the greatest criminals ; and the 
consequence was, that almost rail oSenclers escaped unpunished, and 
were hereby encouraged to persevere in their improper courses. 

XLVm.— 1. WhativaathesitiraUonof Atbens at this time? 2. What change had 
the Athenians made in the oflice of archon ? At what time did they make thie cban|B7 
3, 4. What waa the next change effected 1 How manjr archona were appointed | What 
WM the title and duty of each} ,.,,., 

5. What of Dracol When was he elected archonf What was said of his tows? 
1 WhiA was his only punrshment? -7. What vvas the efleci of this severity 9 
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Uw gXAalMt evil pf AUi?M, became, more fi)»^iieit:9^n4.«i9iB)£e«;e. 
Three {Nurties existed in the eommunity. The fit^, ^y>nw^iwg f f Uia. 
population iff the mountainous parts <f Attica, was friendly to democ- 
racy, or a government in which the people are the ruling power. 
The second, composed of the inhabitarUs of the vaUeys, favored oli- 
garchy, or a govemmenft in which all power 4* ^posited in the hands 
of a few privileged individuals. And the tnird party, consisting of the 
dioeOers on the s^o-fi^flSt, preferred a mJK^ consUtutioii,«ombiniog the 
oligarchical and democratical principles. 

9.. 4-B0<^ef j^Iement of .connision, ^t this unhappy .period . wa^. found 
in the' hostile feeling whicti h^^d sprung up between the nQ^ '?u?d the 
poor. Some of the citizens had amasseq great wesJth, while the 
mass of the people had sunk into ^ibject poverty « and wer^, fr>r the 
most part, loaded with burdens, whicK their extravagance had entailed 
on .tbem« «pd w)ubh they had no reasoniJile prospect of ever being 
able to discharge* 

10. This staite of thin^gs was rendered more distres«bg;by the e^- 
eoce of a cruel law, which empowered a creditor tp seize on the pet- 
son of his debtor, and retiain him, or enin sell him as a slave. 

1.1, The rich were but too apt to take advantage pf this stjE^tute, and 
the mind? of the popr were, in consequence, excited to su(;h a pitch 
of .exiau9peration, that a general insurrection of the lower classes seemed 
to be upon the very eve of breaking out in Athens. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 
Sf^on*s Reform. 

1 . Ik tbis dangerous postcrre of aifiUrs, it appeared to the most judi- 
cious men of all parties inat Solon, « descendant of the patriotic nion- 
ttrdi CodruiB, and a person of ^^reat wisdom, itMents, and yirtiies, was 
the finly individit^! who hsd ability and influence sufficient to eonlpose 
the uphappy differences wlidch existed, and to avert the calaimties 
with Vbicn the state wall menaced. 

2. His justice, moderation and kindne»8S, endjBared him to the poor, 
and the rich were faverably disposed towards him,l>ecause he belonged 
to their own class, so that he possessed the respect and confidence of 
all; 

3. By invinj mflnential persons he was '^<*ouraged to aspire to, or 
rather was solicited to assume, reffal poweti that he might be enabled 
the more effeotualiy to repress turoulence, eontrol Action, and compel 



-i^-k. 



8. Wbiii of iha c<mUMt« between the ttetions at- Athens f Whai-ihree }Ni-tiea w(>r<! 
ttierft}. WhiK mode. of gp«rvm»)enl did q*c() tof thaw iMMties prefer t ft WiMt. riftcr 
caif-^e 0f cmiiijskKi wm there 7 What of the waalth and pdnerty of ihft citicana .? . 

}0. Wtvii.iK^wiir :)M»ia ocaditiH* aver a dslMiDr $ - 11. Did Uie/ich lake advaiita^of ihii 
law? What seemed iiiKHi the point of taking pface 7 

JUUX.,:-!- Whfttofc.Sokn? WIiowh^ImiI 2. Hawdid lhe.-|»or fed. towarrf9-|iiiii? 
The rich} . 8. What was ii« Mlviiwd iu do I Did he folbtw tiie adWoe/ 4. To Wh4» 



submission to those laws which he jriight find it necessary lo ei 
but thia advice he fttnly and persetenngl j deelineil to foUtnr. 



'_ 4. Befaig\ hmrever, &lnioBt vrH^moMly ehoMn anWt, with «pe> 
wi poweia to remodel the instiluUona of Ite stMe, fioloa, aAn MtDe 
lKMm«n', accepted &e oKoe. ■ ■ ' 

5. Solon was a naljM irf ths felimd of Sri«tiiifc Hil-fether, El- 
«n«idefi,'' altiidi^ Of tfiBfLngnifebM noW, was pomeesMi rf mAf a 
TOiy modftraw shaie of TredHi, and Solon fonhd it neoeeatrf W detoU 
ft eonsideraUe potdon of h<« youth to inerMntSeliaTSUitB, in Milerlo 
gunfor hiinoetf ft catnpeMDtfonune. i-'" ■ i ■■' 

6. This was, unquestionably, rather foKunate tbati oAwtrfwIbT 
the fatOTe iegidkHi««, as, byleadtng himto vi^ftkishwrontrtte, it 
ftSn^ed Mm the best otvpottdnitiiie of studfnf; UrfM twJi n WBWW Ws Md 
comparing the various :ey»iass of ei^^ «nd'polittad<«!t«iair.WlMi 
Iben eiia(«d throughout ihe world. 

7- It was in the course ef -these mercantils expeditions that he is 
Bnd to have met and conferred with the six eminent individuals, who, 
Uipther with himself, redeiv^'^hebohcAlile title of the Seven Woe 
■M*n of Greece, of whom we shall heteafler give an account. 

8. Solon was a poet as w^i) aaaBage, andrjt was in the ionjiet of 
ftwae characters that he made his first public appearance in Athena. 
Al that time the Atheniaytf had been enaaaed m along contest .with 
the Megarensians for the possession of^SaTamis, but^havirig become 
weary of so protracted a struggle, Ihey'had passed a'lWitnat wte- 
ever abould counsel the renewal of the war for the recovery Of SaTa- 

nJia, should be" put' to death. " ' '",..'. 'j'' 

S. It was not long, Howfever, till they began \o wifeli&r tM abjn>^- 

^BMwia-hfl^downl 'WfiiWEAlmivariiWerBiif'eiiWin? btdhi "t**^,**^")""' 
".Wwrslraj Solon tottn^maiftfTitifalhcrf 'T\> whMpafmill "Aj'SWSl Ih«i>l«li1» 
'r"V ■ ^' '^'^y''*' a^»Bni»59,waa UiiBiD,hiial 7., W^aviiyii.i^iliKB.ift'i'''''"''' 
8. Ill Wuii Xncwr aidSihinnraHe hni ffin pftWc appEiranco InSttfonii* "WWiiOf 



/ 
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tion of tbls law^ thougl^ fear of lh» penalty which U denounced pre- 
vented every one from proposing its xepeaJ. In this state of things, 
Solon ingeniously devised a method by which he was enabled to eflect 
the desired •bject without injury to himself. 

10. He for some time counterfeited insanity with so much success, 
that he deceived even personal friends, and having composed a poem 
on the subject of the war of Salamis, he one day rushed to the mar- 
ket-place, and with ilrantic gestures recited his versus in the hearing^ 
of the assembled people. 

11. The citizens had at first gathered round him out of curiosity, 
but, inflamed by what they heard, and stimulated by some confidential 
friends of Solon who were present, they not only repealed the pro- 
hibitory law, but voted another expedition jagainst Salamis, and ap- 
pointed Solon as its commander. The result fully justified their 
choice, for the rt^w leader very soon reduced the Saiammians to their 
former subjection tp Athena. . 

12. Such were some of the early achievements of Solon, but they 
were thrown far into the shade by his subsequent labors as a legisla- 
tor. As the most immediate danger to which the state was exposed 
arose from the discontent of the poor, he commenced by adopting^ 
oieaaures. ^ impioving jtbe conditio <^ this imparovident, bul op- 

ripres^^ and suSkripg class. 

13. He cancelled all their debts, and decided that inliEi^re lAo 
cte^tot should bd: piennitted to enslave' his insolvent debtor. * He 
seeflQB to have been well aware that nothing 9hoit of abctolut^ pec«i^- 
sity ce«ld justify the fii^of these iiie9?aire»,.for he aft^^a^'Ov^kovd 

i>^ha| themeiivbers of title HibIm^^ er popular, coort of justice, should take 
an oath that they would never aequiefice in any pro|>06al of another 
HbttUtiefi 0f dfijbt*, 

lA. Still farth€ur ((» relieve the poor, he arbitiPKlly reduced the sate 
of wAevesi}' thill they in^ht obtain money, on loan qx\ oiKsy ^&m»r^ 

: eiiother irti^4i>^i$tifiB^ only Vy the emerge 
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'Solo7i*s CodCy continued. 



h Solon next repealed the whole of Draco'« sanguinary criminal 

code,, with the exception of the law which declared murder a cv^ii:\] 

o^nce, and substituted penalties of a milder description. .He then 

proceeded to remodel the political and judicial institutions of Allien?.. 

,8, Theseus Ijad distinguished the citissens into. thre§ classed, feit 



. 9, lO^.U- £[owdid Solon evade this law? Wfaat^ms^o-fesvlt,? ,12. Hoyrdotliese 
ftchtersmQnU of SoloQ conapaure with lus later actions i , wJiat y^aa tlie moei jiumedwte 
dancer? 

13,' Bb# did he improre their condition ? What does he seem to tiave thoygltt of tiiem 
mesM^rea? W.tj^t oath did tiie ngembera o( the Helioaa take? What measures did ho 



til^at'in regard to the rate of interest ? 



Solon' do to Draco's code f 2. How did he alUr'Theseiia' division of 



SOLON'S 00D£. . 12^ 

^lon ^viEded them into fovr, aoooiding to the amount of tkeir attHual 

income. , ^ . .- ■ 

3. ^he two highest or aristoenUiciil chtees were afterwaids koowti 

by the name of knigbts:,ii{at. iioirseaien, acoonlitig to a wore liteitd 

tTans\atioQ,) from the circumstance of their being required to serte as 

eavalrT iti tinie of w^r^ while ^e two iDferioict eksses fengbt on ibot. 

4. iHeraons beloogiing to.tiie inst at' higfaeat chuM were alone eligi- 
\)\e to t^e ^^a^pai plsiBes iu the < magistnlcy , aad the membeia of ^Ib 
foarCh or poorest dass were whoUy excluded from eYen the lowest 
offices. The general asseoibly of the citizens was dedbred.to be pos- 
sessed of absolute and unlimited political power ; but to bahaioe, i^ 
some degree, this dembciatioal institution, Solon established $ council 
of state, and restored ihe andent and aristoeratical ^irt of Areopagus. 
5. The Council of State consisted of four hundred memfeefs, one 
handled of whoia were^taken by lot from each of the fooi.wsida into 
which Attica was divided. When the wards were aft^waidft iBcreaaed 
toten, each ward returned fifly members, forming altogether a Gounoil 
«Cfive huodred. . . . [ 

6. Theae counoiUoEs weve ehosen for one year <Hily, and enitheiii 
vtt oooferred the pririlege of originating and prepaxing al> leg^Iattve 
messtfito, which were afleiwaaids discussed and decided npoaby the 

. ^neml assembly of Ute eitizeas. i ..>!,: 

7. Tte court of Areopagus, as reestaUiriied by Solop^ ot^nsisted 
of those individuals who had worthily discharged the.^atiea^of/the 
^ichonehip. Its members held their offices for life, and its jurisdiction 
{ts a criminal tribunal was paramount aad very extensive. Besides its 
other duties, it exercised a censorship over pnblicy morals, and was 

, empowered to punish impiety, 'pro^igsucyf and even idleness. 
I 8. To this court every citizen was bound to make an annual state- 
> ment of his income, and the sources from which it was derived. In its 
judicial capacity it held its sittings during the night and without lights, 
j and those who conducted the accusation or the defence of individuals 
I bronght before it, were forbidden to mak» nse of oialorieal- dtcl^ma- 
I tkua, aodobiiged to give only ^tun atolsemchtaof fads.. ' * : »< 

1-9. This ^Hfurtv^as long rcgacdediwith very^reat inspect,. and: the 
nght was aeeorded to it not' only ofreinaiBg the sentences ptoeounoed 
by the o&er eriminal ti!tbundl9> but .evien of. aannlling the judicial ^- 
eaBees.qftlie geneisd assembly of thflrfpeoplel. i . 

10. The judicial powers whioh had .pre^ioa^y bean '^possessed 
by the aichons,. weioub^. Sdboii transferred. to a poptilar]^> cotistijEDted 
o»art, named the Hebaai which condsted. of no less, than six thonsand 
jotofiB^ and was sometimes subdivjklpd into ten in&riorieoaiiSj'With six 
•inmdred-jt^orsin eaoii.. * • . ■ . - ' • f >'. ;• ...,.., 

^ ■ ■■■■■■■■■ I^MI ■Mll»l«»l I I ■■■^1 ■ t , t^^m^mi Ut<9$ Hl|l» ■■■^i^»^^W^i^^^»»y^— — ap— , ^^ IMMIMl. ■^■—^■■^ 

Ihe peogle? 3. By what name were Ihe two highest classes called? Why wpre ihey so 
calletH i. "What of thesa classes 7 ' What orthe assembly of the people ? ' *Whal covin- 

5. Of what did the Council of State consist? When the wards were increased to ten, 
^ififtil Wiu94«ne1^ dv P^whKt p«^iod were tW cottnciltora chosen 7 Whdt were ttkieii'priv- 
aetMf • T. ^WhBX ol tli043(niHofAceopagtw, M established by Sston ? Whflft cehflo«<»hf p 
« did it exercise? ■• •• • »• . '•'• • "' ' I. t. '!. 

I ft'WIbtlMUineniwtff entry oftlaenlxMBrid to niaike to this co»rtf «Whht of n^ judi- 

\ ' ciltt^apaetty % 9^ How was this co«n reganled t What right Was accorded to ^t ? \ 
I 10. What was th« Helwaa? Of what dUli «aiiaiit^ U. What omtav^^iMM theae 
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11. Sit of these eaustk veiBifiw civil, and four Icnr. oruiiw«il caiiseB. 

Every citizen aboTe thirty years of age, and not leboring- nadear any 
legal disqadiAcatioD, was sitgilfle-as a member or jocei^f the HeJiaea. 
A small pfty whb allansved:to the joibmsidiizing their aitendasce in 
couft. I 

19. In some, df the vtlier enadmeDts ofiSelon.we find eiideooe that 
he did not ahogetfaito' esedpethe enor, into whi^heoman^p-lievgriTers 
hsre ^lUen, of imagining the true pvoriiice of \e^mkalAai.i» be moch 
more extensive than it realiy is^ aivd of endearvonng, by penal statutes, 
•u^i^Sect reforms which can only beiprofiaily hrei^t «diOiit by raofal 



13. in order to pssvent indiffiflpeaoe respeotiag the publie i^lkre, 
he deereed that whdevear rcmidndd nei^iral in ^i^^coBteatsBbould be 
Mnished with fomitnre of '{nroperty, and faBnishateDt fW>m Athens. 
To restrain fen^e extra^vi^od and ostentation, hofilacedthe women 
'under stiiot regulations as to their drees and behavior on pnblie <>ocft- 
isioos. .■•■•:•■• 

14. He declared idleness punishable, and ordained • tlllit those 
ipavdiils Who neglected to- tnila*iip iheic ofispdUig to. some trade or 
prt^lbssioh, sfaDohl have taaiitle, in theifiold age, lo look to theee ehi}- 
dneil lor >f ocoor and support. tJ^ ppobihiled sp^diing evii of thwdnnd, 
^d imposed a fine on those who publieiy nonrikd the living. To dis- 
oouicage' maioeiiarV tnsiprifajges, he directed: that no^kthar/shMild give 

^aliy4owr)rtoili8aanghiess• ' : 4 - ; 



<r* i ii i t jM i 



CHAPTER LI. 



. t 



U Ha VINO- finished ids faAoss,^ Solon; eaused the Athenians to prom- 
ise that they wwild hot abm^tSteroor'impairany of his esactmentsforB 
handred years;' Beiag afterwaordiB much amK^ied by lofiieioua persons, 
who «id]e4 npod'tmn to. si^ggost altei«tk>ns^ whichrtdhey isonoeived 
^ould be imjl^rqirstiients upon his kiws,'he resoliwd'to widbdrawirsdi 
Athens till Uie people should' haie' had time to beoomeaotiuauilBd 
with, tmd oMached to, hiSiinstitutioni^.' . i 

2. Having obtoined 'the ixiassBt.o^itlie Athenians 4» his spendiog 
ten years in fordsfn' travel, and bound them by an oath<tb'f»eser>e his 
statutes mialterBai till kv retam, heteikd to Egypt, whese he had 
many conversations on philosophical subjects Swrith the' ksjrtied men 
and p rJQgjy uJr tiist ancient kingdom. ~" ~ 

courts K>rT What persons were eligible as members of this court) What -pA/ was al- 
lowed} i ,- 

12. laio what error did Solon fall? la H^w did he nravept Indiflbreoce i» piifaUe 
afbifftf HowdidbevMtraittfeinaleostMitalioD} L4.. Wlwfriatiaiit'idlMWsr', SjpNklBff 
evil of the dead 7 Slander? Mercenary marriages ? -. . ■ t<»v^ •: |. 

: LI.^l..WI»tpcwiiaadidSoittft«aiiMth»<iUha(iJkn«toBnak0? W^^idbfjnsolve 
to learp Athens? 2. To whatplaoedld hefiriisail? Wfaatconv^Nationsditf htlwnf 
%. WiMlridllliHLdoia Uie JslandltfXi^rpnUE}. . ;. A . . . . i .:. :,i:t .. . ; .,w y,[ 



I SOtON'S feATELB. ]S5' 

't 3. He afterwards yhiKi the island nf Cjprna, ichere h« aitittcd a 
* pelty kiiig, namBt) Philooypnia, lo plan out and eonainitts city which; 
'I UD account of the sliare iniich ihelavgivcr of Atliciu hod in its ereo- 
Ijnn, receivM llie name of Soli. 
4. After qpiltijigCyj)rua, Soinn is snid In haie proceeded to Stniin, 
' the £spital of Lydia, in Asi.i Mii^ur, im n vjgit to Ctirbus, b king of 



• SolnH be/are Cratss. f^. 

that conniry, whfi.frns celebTalpJ foi- hia wealth anil splendor, and 
who has pven rise to a«ri>verb in uSe among ua. 
■ 5. liiis inonarch tnade an ostentatioue display of hie magnificenee 
before Solon, and asked him if he had ever seen atiythine finer than 
. :._ , "Ve8,"! 



(he royal personage in whoso presence he n 

the lAih^ian sage, " cocks, iiheasints, and peacocks are finer, foe 

their orriamenls are tlieir own, but yours ate bormwed." 

6. Being then i^ked if he had ever seen a happier man than Crte- 
«U9,,hereplieU in the aflirwalivQ; and added, that bo great wore thft 
viciseiludes of human affiiita, " ihM no man could properly be caHed 
happy before his death." 
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'7. Cmb8«8 was displeased at these answeis, but.it is said that he 
afVtowards bore a striking testimony to their correctness. Haying 
beiBii -ideMuoaed by Cyrus the Persian, and being about to be burnt at 
the stake by order of that prince, the unfortunate King QfLydia could 
nj»i h«]p cixiclaiming aloud, ** Solon ! Solon !" 

i8. When asked to explain the meaning of his exclamation, he said 
that the name he had pronounced was that of one of the Seven Wise 
Men of Greece, w% had once told him that no man could be called 
happy before liis death — ** a truth," added Crcesus, " which my own 
&te too strongly confirms." 

9. It is added that Cyrus, on hearing of these words, was led to 
reflect on what might possibly be his own fate, and not only spared 
the life of the unfortunate king, but took him into special favor, and 
was kind to him ever afterwards. 



CHAPTER Ln. 
Solon^s Return, — Usurpation of Pisistrattts. 

1. Long before the end of the ten years for which Solon had ob- 
tained leave of absence, Athens had again become a scene of party 
strife ; the old factions of the mountains, the valleys and the coast, hav- 
ing renewed their struggles for political ascendency ; so that, although 
his laws were still nominally observed, Solon found, on his return, 
that everything was falling into confusion. 

2. The i99public£(n constitution was also exposed to danger ik»m the 
ambitious intrigues of a relation of his own, named Fisistratus, who 
had placed himself at the head of the mountain or democratic party, 
and, by his bland £nd conciliatoiy manners, his assumed moderation, 
and pretended zeal for the rights of the poor, had acquired great influ- 
ence with the people. 

3. Solon, who understood his kinsman's real character, and pene- 
trated his intentions, endeavored, but without succesfi, to induce him 
to relinquish his interested projects. At length Pisistratus, having, it 
is said, wojouded himself with his own hand, appeared one day in the 
place of assembly, covered with blood, and abused his political oppo- 
nents of having attacked and maltreated him. He added, that, as he 
perceived no friend of the poor could live with safety in Athens, he 
would quit Attica, unless the people allowed him to adopt measures 
for his own protection. 

4. The people, indignant at the outrage supposed to have been 
committed on the person of their favorite, immediately voted him a 
body-guard of fifty men, notwithstanding the earnest dissuasion of 
Solon, who was present, and who plainly perceived that they were 



LIT. — 1. -What was the stale of Athens before Solon's return ? 2, What of Pislslra- 
tn-» / How had he acquired influence? 3. What did Solon attempt to do? W;bat is 
Ficii St rat us said to have done? 

4. What protection did the people vote him ? What did Solon think of this mdtisiire) 
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: .' ■ • . . { 

fbrnishing' Pisistratns with arms which would be speedily tanied 
against themselves. 

5. Nor did Solon err in l|i3 oj^^n : for the artful Pieistratus, hav- 
ing gradaally increased the number of his guards till they amounted 
to a corps of considerable strength, suddenly seized upon the Acropo- 
lis, or citadel of Atheni; Roused to a sense of danger, the supporters 
of the constitution made a fierce resistance, but Pisistratos overcame 
all opposition, and established himself sovereign ruler, or, as he was 
properly called, tyraiU of Athens, (56dB. C.) • 

6. in reference to tliis appellation, however, i^ is proper to men- 
tion, that the ancient Greeks used the word tyrant in a somewhat 
different oense from that now attached to it/ They ^ave that epithet 
to every riijer ^ho usurped or eyen accepted regal authority in a pre- 
viously repnbliean state, however mildly and justly he might after- 
wards ^mii^ster the laws ; .and, accordingly, Pisistratus was styled a 
tyrant, although it is recorded that his sway was both merciful and 
enlightened. 

7. After he had fully established himself in power, instead of 
sfeaging himself on Solon for the opposition which the patriotic sage 
iiad peis^veringly offered to his designs^Pisist^^us treated his kins- 
man with the £^atest kindness and respect, and maintained and en- 
forced his laMTs. 

8. But although the venerable legislator did not permit his disap- 
probation of ^what had passed to prevent him from giving his aspiring 
rela^ve that advice and assistance which the latter solicited in several 
of his undertakings, Solon could never be reconciled to the subversion 
of the consfttntion of his country. 

9. "Withdrawing, therefore, once, more from Athens, he spent the 
remainder of his days in voluntary exile, and died, it is said, in the 
ffiland of Cyprus, in the eightieth ye^r of his age. The Athenians, 
in testimony of the respect they entertained for hi^ memory, after- 
wards erected his statue in the agora\ or place of assembly, and the' 
inhabitants of his native Salamis paid him a similar honor. 

10. Pisistratiis continued to administer the Athenian government 
with moderation and ability, and also honorably distinguished himself 
^^ his patronage of literature and the fine arts. The first public 
library was established by him, and, as already mentioned, he caused 
the poems of Homer to be collected and wntten out in a complete 
foim. He adorned Athens with many elegant public buildings, and 
formed, for the £rst time, public gardens for the convenience of the 
citizens. " • •* 

6- What waa the next step of Pisistratua ? ^What cesistance was made ^ DidPisisti^tus 
rocceed? What was the date of this ? 

^- What npajF 4»e said <}f the^Greek word txirani J 7. How did PisioteAp^Tdai So}on > 
o. Did Solon give Pisistratus advice? Did he ever bei&ome reconciled' toFuie cliange ia 
the constitution ? . . 

B. Where did be die? What mark of re«pect yna paid to> liliii by the Atheniaas? 
*^ ^lamialaQs } 10. How did Pisistratus adroiuLstar the AtbeniaD gpvernn^^At } What 
of the workpo/ Homer? What public works did he encourage ? 



GHAPTBK LBI. 

Hippias and BippankiUf 



Death of Hipjardna. 

1. Upon the death of Pieiatratns his two tona, Hippiaa and Bip- 
parchuB, Bucceeded to bis auljiority, aixl Jiho thoii father, gavenKd 
for a time tviiK mildness und lib^oliiv. Like him, Ihcy betriemled 
learning, Hii<l hy their munificent enc<iitnit>bment of men of gcniiu, 
diey inontipiNthe erbiliem poeta, Anaotoni nnd Simonides, (o take ap 
thetnesideifce at Atheils. * 

-3j Sucbi'in tfaort, WIS the pniapenty enjoyed by the Atbsuaia 
during die JoHB"(rimiTviatrati«i of these broUiera, and soeh wm l)t» 
progresa ttien made in civitization and refinement, that a disceniiig 

I.m. — 1. WhMDrHlppInmndHippiirclHn) Whulof Ihtlr piTammenU Aiuerw 
■od S4n»Dli)» I % Wbat hns Ibli age t«en eslltdt 3. Hgw ilM tbg icijn gf Hipfir 
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phQoMipher of anUqslty has tefctivd to that period as inothn gi^d«n 
age. 

3. Wisely &ad 'well as Hippias aad Hippaichua ^wemed AtbmB, 
Aeir lai^ was but ahort, and lu close sudden and ttolent. An insult 
OT stight oflfered by Eip^rchuB to the aimer of on Athenian, Bailied 
Hannodius, so ntuCh exasperated lhe1at1^,thathere4aKed to attempt 
die destrucUoD of both of the sons of PisiHtratuB. Aoeordin^ , asMsted 
b; a Mend, named Aiistogiton, he asBtutted and killed Hipp&rdius 
at the festiTsl of Panathensv ; but In tha tdmoltwtneti enaoed, tbs 
skyer hiniBeH' periehed. (514 B. C.) 



4. After thia event, Hlppiaa, alartned Inr his -own safety, became 
■nqnaona and severe, and now, for the fiiat tinw, q^ted-in euoh a 
uaiTiceT as to merit the name of tyrant, in the worst vlcnification of 
the word. His state of mind is indicated by the iact that in order to 
Jiscorer some secret connected with the death of his brother, he caused 
a lady by the name of Leona to be put to the tortui«. *" '' 

(butc^l Wbll o( hia doattal 4, WbH wu the etha iipan Hlpl^u) 
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firm, however, an4* in the midst of her agony, Ut o^ her tongrue and 
spit it in the face of the tyrant. Thus she died, refusing to make the 
deeired diseloBure. . ' 

5, To escape the oppressioos of Hippias, many iofiuenUal pei^ns 
now quitted Athens, and a&erwarda, assisted by the LacedseBaoniane, 
iu obedience to the command of the* Delphic oiacle^ entered Attica in 
force, and laid siege to Athens. 

6« They succeeded, after a time, in compelling Hippias to abdicaLe 
his authority and retire to Ligeum, an Athenian colony on the HeJle- 
spent, which had been established by his father, FLsistratius,, (510 
B.C.) 

7. The republican form of gOYemment, as constituted bjL Solon, 
was now reestablished, and the memory .uf Hannodius and Aristogi- 
fon, who had been the first to draw the sword against the subvertcrs 
of the constitution, was dY^r after held in great veneration by the 
Athenians. Their praises were recorded in verses, which were regu- 
larly chanted al some of the public festivals. 

8. ClisthenQs, the leader of the party who had expelled Hippias, 
rendered the Athenian constitution still more democratical, by obtain- 
ing decrees for the admission of foreign residents to the rights of 
citizenship on easier terms than formerly. 

9. He also introduced the ostradstn, by which any person might 
be banished for ten years without being accused of any crime, if the 
Athenians apprehended that he had acquired too much infiuence, or 
harbdred designs against the public liberty. 

10. Hiift sentence was called ostracism, because the citizens, in 
voting for its infiictioii, wrote the name of the obnoxious individual 
upon a tile, (ostrahon.) It is said that Clisthenes was the first victim 
of his own law, as has chanced in several other remarkable cases. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

Manners and Customs of the A7icieni Greeks, — Dress, — The 

Women* 

1. The Greeks,'' as we have stated, were a finely formed race, and 
tlieir women were in general very beautiful. Dark complexions and 
black hair and eyes were the characteristics of the Grecian face. In 
disposition they were, with the exception of the Spartans, lively, 
ardent; volatile, and ibnd of gay and i^owy drausemeRt^; - 

2. They pi^ssed some of the higher gifts of mind in a degree 
which has -hien exoelled by no other nation. Hence the groat 

^ ' ■ * ■■■■■■■■ ■ ■ ■■■—■—--—■■...-■ ■ ~ '^ * T- - - I T 

6. How did i^iany persona eacapa the oppreaaioQ of Hippias } What did they aftet- 
wards do t 6. What was Hippias compelled to do ? 7. What of the republican fbrm 
«f govcroraent ? How was the memory of HarinodiUa and Aristogiton regarded % 

8. Who was CUsthanea ? How did he alter the Athenian constitution i 9. What of 
oatracipm % 10. Why was It ao called I W^ was the first viaira of this lawl 

LIV. — 1. Wliat was the appearance of the Greeks ? Their disposition ? 2. What of 
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advances which thej made in philosophy, in the science of govom-' 
ment, in elegant blemture, and in the arts of sciilplure, painiiny, and 
architectuTe. Many of their works of art are still mudela throoghout 
the dvjiuMd world. 



OrtdoK vow. 

3. Aa tiie climate of Greece is one of the rnitdest and most *etM> 
d)1e in the world, the dress of the people was lirht and simple, being 
iMher intended as a gracefiil coT«riiig fyr the body than as a defence 
against Uie inclemencies of the weather. 

4. The men wots a loose Hnen or nodlen garment, called a funic:, 
wUch descended to the middle of the leg, and arer this Ihey threw & 
mantle. Anciently they went flith their heads nncoreted, but at a 
later period they used flapped hats, which were lied under the chin. 
On their feet Uiey wore shoes or sandals, bound with thongs. -^ 

5. liis dress of the women consisted of a white tmic of linen or 
woolkn, which was bound at ibo waist by a hirrnd aashiWid descended 
El lowing folds to the lieets. Above this they wore a shorter Tobe, 
gtoerally aafion-eoloied, which was confined at the waist by a broad 

iMr uulDtnena In phl1g»phr, ^. t 3. Wlni <rftlH dlmmut Vnttt 4. Whu 
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Tibboo. Both of these ganneDts were borderei] al Ihe bottom by f 
edging difieient in color. 



6. They braided and curled their hair in a vtrj taHtcfnl manner, 
and set it off with golden gitx^itofpexa. They wore eax-riiKia and 
bracelets of gold, and in the times of Athenian Iniury and q)tendoT, 
the ladies of Athens used to paint their cheeks and ejebrows, sprinkle 
their hair with yellow-colored powder, and uTcathe their heads wilh 
flowers. When they went out of^doon they 'altvaya coiered their 
facts with a teil. 

7. The Greeks fcopt-theii- women in a state of seclusion and 
restraint, somewhat resembling that tO' which the Turks and other 
nations of eastern origin condemn their females at the present dny. 
JExoept dunOK soleAln teslivals and other pnblio edtsmdnief, tllej 
wew Btricli J, confined 'W Ibe house, where they.spenl their. time' it 
apinaif^c w«avii^, Iwliii^ bread, and supmntendiitg the labem <^ 
Ihcic female slavea. 

8. WiWB they appeared in publiai Ihey walked in ptoeesaiDn, ifith 
downoaet eyea, auiriMiadcd by'their slaves and altemdanL raaidcAs^oj' 
proceeded lunosten^tioudy ajjd.diieollyto the place to which butineH 
called ihein. ... 

9. The lower dBse-wtao; howeyeTv^rMtically exempted from these 
reatrictiDnB, aqd«van the femalee of rank eoBtrived many anSpfdt^ts 
for evading Lb^m. The-Lace^neniaa wwncfl alee aoted inn d»8teaM 
manner, heing obliged by the iawi uf 'Lyciugua to exhibit thoDnslvei 
in, piAlic ] . ,.;."■", i:^-!' -■":; 

^unil,t) When .IhI IhBJ ii'w •■iil"') ?. In "ih« BIJW rli,l lin Crt-^a^^^iHiif 
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10. These ladies were peculiar in some other respects. Instead of 
bewailing the loss of their husbands or sons who ha(J bravely fellen in 
battte, they appeared in j^ublic wit^ ^^®^ indication of joy after such 
an even^, ancf only assumed the aspect of sorrow wlien those with 
whom they were connected .disgraced themselves by yeturfting unhurt 
from an unsuccessful engagement with the enemies of their country. 



n 



CHAPT^ LV. 

Classes; oecu^patums ; aviusementsi metis; education; mar' 

riages ; JunertOf. 

1. Tnm Greeks were divided into two great elMseSt nameljfr, freer 
meo tnd slaveft. In Sparta, as has already been stated, all mecliani- 
cai, agricnltural, and menial labors wer^ performed hy the slaves, 
while the freemen devoted their attention exclusively tp war, to 
politics^ and to the education of tlie young. 

2. In Athens, however, and the o£er Grecian republics, the 
citizens did not scruple .to engage in mechanical tradea as well as in 
the more lucrative pursuits of commerce, while )^ slaves not only 
officiated aa.9^cuH^ral and menial laborers^, but^.to a very consider- 
able extent, as handicraftsmen also. 

3. Among the trades of Greece WQre the following : Leather bottle- 
maker^ ; hangers ; barbers^ sooie of them females ; barber sqrgeons, 
whose shops were lonnging-places ; basket-makers ; blacksmfths ; 
bnoiers ; butchers ; carpenters ; coppersmiths ; cotton mariiiftlcttlrert^* ; 
curriers ; dyets ; enamelers ; factors ;' ^rmers ; fishermen ; flax- 
dressers; founders; fresco paitrters; fullers; gilders; goldsmiths; 
gardeners ; weighers ; paper-makers ; perfumers ; pilots ; tutors ; 
quack doctors ; shepherds; tanners; weavers, Ac, &c, ' 

4. In Athens, great numbers of the citizens had no prlvatfe'otcnpa- 
tion whatever, but subsisted on the pay they received for theiir attend- 
ance in ihe political and judicial asisemblies, ohthc allowance of 
provisions made tb them at the public festivals, sihd' oti 6cbasib6feil' 
grrantii of money frrtm the pdblic treasury or the cofFeirs of wealthy 
individuals. ' ' * . 

5. Their ordinary amusements consisted in ccrtlverairt^togethe*', br 
listening to the orators mthedgora, dr Ina]icet^place, wa,lklng in the 
public' gardens, attendm^ the lectures and disj|rata^Ons of the |>Uil6ifo- 
phersj'ahd as^ting in the nufherons processiens, games, and festivi- 
ties, which took place in hon^or of the gods. 

wa3 the situation or the women of the lower classes? Of the LacedffimoDian women 7 
UK Whnt wm'thbii' beiitriof on tih« death ofthelr frienJti in^ battle i- Hf they MtunBed 
unhurt frefti Aft, uMHOoeMful engagBmeni? - . - . t.. ■' ' 

'tVi'— 1. Into what twogreat cIaMe»' trace the Oe«ekir divifJed ? Whatof 4UMa ciaMea 
inSiMttat a. WhiaoftradAAm)lafK>riaMhea0l 3. Wiiat.iiKuDathftpriiMipUtndea 
in Greece 7 4. Huw did many of tite citizens live ? 5. Wliat were their ordinary aniuse- 

12 
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6. The Greeks usuall; idUe tno meals a day. The li»t of thew 
was oaten in the morning ; the second, which was the principal meatj 
took place in the evening^. Instead of silling upright at table^asia 
the cuslom in the countries of Western Europe, they i-eclin^ on 



cushions or cooches. 

7. In the piitnitive agca they fed on fruils and roots, but afterwarda 
Ihey varied their fare with animal food of several kinds, and manj^ 
delicacieB of cookery. Generous wines were served in abundance a 
the tables of the rich, and music, dancing, and pantomimic sliowa 
added cbarma to the entertainment. 



DrinH'ig tmis. 

8. Before goiug to a feast, the Greeks washed their bodies and 
anointed iheni with oils ; and when they arrived, their entertiuaer 
welcomed them either by taking theii hand, or kisalng their hps, 
hands, or feer, according as he wished to pay them greater or 1^ 
respect. Before commencing the repast, a portion of the proviswos 
on the table was set apart as an ofiering to tlie gods, and at tlie cii:t- 
olusipn of the meat a hynm was usually sung. 

n. The Greeks did tvot driTik hmillU, hui they had a custom of s 
somewhat similar nature. Beforo quafBng their wine, they frequently 
poured out a portion on the gcouud iu honor of any god, or abse"' 
friend, whom they wished to remember. This was called a libat'oi. 

10. The Greeks were not without some nice notions of propriety. 
Iiong nails, dirty teeth, wiping, the nose at meals, spitting upon ilie 
waiter at table, &c., weto.deemod acta of offiiosise vulgarity! One 
who talked of .himself unduly, was set down as a bore. Foppery 
consisted in seeking in sit near the host at a ceremonious feast ; brafi- 
ging about taking a child to Delphi, to deposit his hair ; saying that 

SMAUl 8. Whii mull ,Ui] Ibg OiMkt Hwllr iniliBt How dM thar ■>• M <^' 

' fiat (Bd on BRirinE than 1 Wbat wu daiM brfw* CDmnunciDi ih* nput t ^. WbU 
KiMUmiidlb'jm'MatrlaliiMitldriiiMngluaMt} WhuwuiUicnikdt 10. WbU 
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ne had taken care to have a black footmaa ; placing garlands before 
k door i^hen one had offered sacrifice ; erecting a monument to a lap* 
log, &c. 

11. The education of the young was carefully attended to hy the 
jieeks, and a system like that of Bell and Lancaster seems to have 
neen folk»\ired in the schools. . The Spartan system of training, as 
ilready described, was limited to exercises calculated to discipline the 
niod to fortitude, and strengthen the. physical powers ; the study of 
the arts and .sciences, and the pursuits of literature, being deemed un- 
worthy the attention of a Lacedemonian citizen, 

12. The Athenians, and the people of some other states of Greece, 
wlio generally imitated the manners and institutionis of Athens, ^ave 
their youth a much more liberal and generous education. While 
physic^ training was not neglected, instructions were given in read- 
ing, writing', gprammar, m^<»,, recitation, and, later, in philosophy and 
oratory. There were mjiny famous schools ; and attendance upon 
pabUc debates, where the first orators in the world were heard, was 
common. 

13. The Athenian marriages were generally formed at an early 
a^e, as the Grecian women were marriageible about their fourteenth 
year. Though nuptial engagements were entered into with many 
formalities, the^ were very easily dissolved ; all that was necessary 
for that purpose being that the parties should furnish the archon with 
a written certificate of their agreement to separate from each other. 

14. The Spartan marriages were, like all the rest of their institu- 
tions, of a singular character. After a Lacedaemonian had obtained 
the consent of the lady's parents, he was obliged to carry off his des- 
tined spouse by force, for it was considered extremely indeowous in a 
female to consent to be. married. Even after marriage, the young 
husband and wife for a long time carefully avoided being seen in each 
other's company ; and so secretly was their intercourse conducted, 
that where there chanced to be no children, years sometimes elapsed 
before it was generally known that the parties were married. 

15. The funerula of |he, Greeks were celebrated with much p^mp 
and ceremony. Aft^^r being washed, anointed, and dressed in a costly 
garmenty the dead body was laid out in st^, for one, two, or some- 
times even tkrcie dayja. On its head was placed a wreath of fiowers, 
and in its hand a cake of. flour and honey ^s an oS&i'mg to Cerberus, 
the triple-headed watch-dog of hell. 

16. A small coin, named an obolu9, and worth about three-halfpence 
of sterling money, was put into the mouth of the corpse, to be paid to 
Charon for ferrying the \icpBrtcd Bpirit across the river Stj^x. Until 
the time appointed for the funeral, the body was constantly surrounded 
by relatives and hi^ mourners, whose, load lamentations were accom- 
panied with the plaintive sou'nds bf the flute. 

IT* The corpse, enclosed j^ a coffin of cypress,''was then put on a 

' , 1 ': , —J 1 ■■' 

notions of propriety did the Greeks have ? What of foppery? What of tlie edncatlon 
of the young? Among the Spartans? 12. The Athenians t 13. What of marriage 
among the Athenians? How were nuptial engagrements dissolved? 14. What of Spar- 
tan marriages ? Wliat of the secrecy with which they were conducted ? 16* What of 
tbe funerals of the Greeks ? 16. Wtiat ceremonies were tustomary till the tkbe ap- 
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car and conveyed to the place wherfe it was to be finany deposed ofj 
The funeral procession by which it was accompanied was arranged jif 
the ISllowing order; — First came musiciajis, playing or chaniinf 
mournful airs; nest advanced the male retalions-and fh^da, dresanl 
in black ; then came the coffin, and behind it wafted iKe women. 

18. As the will of the deceased or of the kindred Jhwrted, the 
body was then eithcT committed to the (p^Tc, or consumed upon i 
funeral pile, the ashes being, in the httar case, aftefwords colleCTed 
and placed in an urn, which was buried in tbe earth. Libations of 
wine were, at the same time, made, or a Sacrifice offei^ to the gods; 
prayi^rs were said, and the name oT the deceised ihVuki^d alnud. A 
funeral banquet closed the ceremony, and it was customary tO erect a 
ntonuinenlal stone or statue over the grave. 



Offering saaificc. 

10. Religiona rites and ceremonies, of which we have given an 
account, were thechief business of the priests, yet the people attended 
at the serrices of the temples, and tiiniished, as offerings, tbeir finrat 
cattle and choicest products. No buaineu was undenakenwithoal 
eonsuliing the gods by religious ceremomes. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

Armies. — Warfare. — Forti/!ed Tmom, 

I, Thb Greek stales had no hired or standing armies, biit trusled 
ibr tbeii defence to a militia force, composed of citizens and arnial 

pohiud fat Uie fanenl I IT, Wlm wu tbe onjer ol tlu funeiff pracwBion 1 IB, Wbu 
w««ii*!HAm« wkh Um biKiv ! WeiBliliUiona mode? Ho»'«iib ihe wreniCDv cI™»J' 
JS. WhBt'n)lllHlHMin'^«o<'lt>e pilHU) Di'l Ik* iwnpla ilUinl at jncriftca T IVMl 



skvei', ftfae^ was called out in 
poems of Homer, that, in early ti 



c of war. ft np^ara, from the 
J, many uf the Ctocian chiels and 



Greeit in battle. 




regular cavalry were aritipd with swords and spears. The infcnlry 
*ere divided into two classes, respectively called ihe heavy-aimed 
•0* die light-armed, the first of which divisions ffOnerally Coneisicd' 
"TatiMnB, and the other of slaves, or of freernpn of ttie lowMl rank. 

3. The heavy-armed foot wore helmets of brass or iron upon their 
fieada, and cnirasses and BTcaves of the same mctala ujion their breasts 
ind legs. With the right hand they praBpfid a spCar or sword, and . 
M the left arm they hid a buckler or shield. They genetslly fought 
'n a close body, termed a phalanx, in which the ^e was eooaetinics 
^bt, and at oihen mxteen men io depth. _ 

Jim of *»r chAilma !h ths Mtllcr lirawJ I. WliM wb. lHo osuil ^rrBif.nwnil 
WliainfflwrB!"tnrci'nlrvl Thp Inrnnlry 1 ^■,, ,tj.«,,w. ' 
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esteemed of SO Imie inipor -, . , 

the ancient writers. In tlifir deacriplious of liatties, frequently oi 

mention the light Bowery altogether, is otating the number of tioopa 

engagad. ' 



Buckler or shMd. 

i. The greeks advanced to meet the enemy at a quick hot ^gu.sf 
pace, and with a Bilenc* whicJi was only occaMonaliy liroken <by the 
sound of th« trumpet or the Spartan flute, until the clash of ams and 
the groans if the dying announced the mortal conflict. 

9. Every citizen was lialile to he called out for the defence of the 
stale, between the ages of twenty and sbity, but those of advanced 
years were exempted from roreifin service. The Athenians had a 
custom of appointing- ten generals to every army, one being selected 
from each of the ten wards of Attica. 

7. At firat, each of tliese officers was auta^ssively invested with 
the sole command for a sinRle day, but the evils resulting from ho 
injudicious an anangemeni being eta long perceived, the practice was 
modified, in as Ikr as one of tlie ten was appointed to the actifal com- 
mand, while the remaining nine accompanied liito as counsellora, or 
remabed at home with tBe honorary title of generals. 

9. The Grecian towns were fortified with walls, towers, and fosses, 
or ditches, which renderec! it very difficult to take them hy siefre in 
those tigies, although the places then deemed and proved imuie^iiable 
would not haye been able to holdout for.an hour against m.oderD anJI- 

Aghtf 4. What weapunBdiil ihe ti^bl4nABi1 Imtfrn «e1 Whu was their «ompBrBUv« 
LmpoTlHiflfl % 6. Ur^w iM - Iha 6rwt» meet Un wmny 9 

nisiuT 7. HoA KM lh<9 miMnm snennnli ulcered t S. Whu uf the Oceglc fgnlSu- 
tlsul WbUiof UulrEa(inHa(wu UMipsred wlltiaursl 
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IcTy, Yet, impotent as (hg engines of war posRessed ^j Ihe Greeki 
were in comparison of cannon, they had machines which enabled 
them greatly 10 annoy, and often to carry by assault, places very 
Btrong-lj; forljfied. 



Grtcitm Soldkr. 

9. The principal a! these engines were the batteHng>4^ni, the 
moving tower, the tortoise, the catapulta, and the balista. The bat- 
tering-raiq was a very large beam of wood, at tJie end of which waa 
an iron head, shaped so as partly to resemble that of a ram. Some 
of these macliinea were suspended from the roof of a wooden build- 
ing erected. to screen the men who worked them from the missiles of 
the besjeged", while others, of a smaller size, were carried- in men's 

10. They were ased in battering down walls, and are described as 
having been sometimes terribly effective. To deaden their blows, the 
besieged were accustomed to lower hags of wool before those parts 
of the walla against which they were directed. 

11. The moving tower was a wooilen building in the form of tui 
obelisk, and wa« placed on wheels, by means of which it could he 

11- mMwiwUHinovt»igL»iHr; IIuw high won thw u>»*n made ) 
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pushed forwards the tbrtifications' which A^ftre the ohjects of attack. 
These towers were from thirty to fhrty fe^\ square at the base, and 
rose to a greater height than the ordinaiy Walls of fortifipd towns. 

13. In the lowest story they contained a battering-ram ; in the 
middle part they had a drawbridge, v/kitYt miik} ^ lowered in such a 
manner as to enable the assailants to-pass over IVom the tower to the 
walls, and at the top they were filled with soldiers, who threw jave- 
lins and shot arrows at the defenders of the walls. 

13. The tortoise was a species of wooden house, about twenty-five 
feet square and twelve f«et high, Lilte the moviiig tower, it was 
furnished with wheels, by m^^fis of which it eotild he propelled forward 
to the walls. It was covered with strung hid<^, which had been 
steeped in certain drngs to render thcnsi fire-proof,' and was called a 
tortoise on aocoujit of.^its ^reat strength, which rendered those within 
it as safe as a tartcgs^ iv ashrell. It was used ub a covering to protect 
the persons er^if/^^feA in filing up the ditches and sapping the walls 
of fortified places. . • 

14. The balista and the catapulta were maehines for throvdng 
showers of darts and stobeer, and are said to have borne considerable re- 
semblance to the modern cross-bow, though of vast size in proportion. 



. CHAPTER LVIL 
Greek SAijw of War, — Homes, Furniture^ ^c, 

1. In the days of Homer, the Grecian ship of war liras a large 
open boat, capable of can^nng ftom fifty to one hundred Jind twenty 
men. When the win4 was^r and moderator a sail wets lioisted, but 
the ordinary mode of propelling these vessels was by oars. 

2. At that early pencil the rowers sat iti a single line along each 
side; of th&.vesael^ bat .afterwards the Corinthians invented. the trifemef 
a specif of galley, which had three benches or tiers of rowers, atid 
wdf^ dqeketd like the larger craft of modern times. 

,3. The largest of these vessels generally carried a cre^^ of ^bout 
two hundred men, consisting partly of sailors and partly of soldiers, 
or, as we should now call thsm, marines. In sea-fights these marines 
stood on the deck of the ship, and assailed the enemy with darts or 
javelins ; and when the vessels camis close to each other, they fought 
hand to band with the sword *wi spear. 

4. Although the trireme appears to have been the war vessel in 
most general use, there were many galleys of a still larger size. 
Ships' of four or five tiers of oars were not uncommon, and some 

iZ Of what different parts did they consist? 13. What wm the tortofsel "^i^* 
what was it covered t ' Why was itflo called ? For wImU WU It oaedf 14. "What «<^ 
the catapuHa and balista ? ■ " - 

^VII.— 1. What, of the Grecian ships of war in the d^ys of Homer ? What was t» 
usual method of propelllnff these vessela? 2. How did the rowers sit ? 'What of the tn- 
remel ?. Wliat crew did the largest vessels carry ? 'What of the marines?' ' .^ 

4. What of other vessels? 5. How were the prows of Grecian tesaerls omailWDtMr 
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eaonaouB veveie, wbich, bgwevcr, wera,1>ut]t t^thei for timm Utan 
tbi use, had a« man; w thiity of ionj b^ndwa af ratwni> - . 



._ : , , Griei.gfllU'j. . ^ ■ 

5. The pitttwB uf Oredkn ehipB were worily '(ttnuoented whh 
seulntuied representations of gO!ls,JlJ£DL,.Qr Htimi'l", I'l"* the figure- 
heaiuN^ m^leiii ve«s«js. Fi^ Jhe loj^^C-lOIt oLltie ,prow (liere 
prokcteS wE50^ calli;^ tbe Voi, which was« pieca pf *ood, amicd 
wth aepiko-of btftsSoriibn. 'Thitvas of (rrein "M tyclaniaging or 
»mkiEgvete«ls — itbein^ an JB^iwlftrit partofaoancicni'commodote'8 
tactics lo litampt ^o~run iewiTlhi; eo^iy^ ajrikjiig bis ship's beak 
against ihe'^»ide (rf-thb fiOBlile WBori. '■. "; "^ 'i 

6. A.notW tnaoiftrire, fteqwHtiy resorted tg'for compelling ati 
engageraeniiWtis ti>bcar4otEnl)Uiqaet^ uwui the euMll^'a line, so as 
to breaJrttre.ooirs of Ms vessels, iiul thereby rchJer UfettT'Dniiianage- 
^le.' The ships were then brougbl; ctoie i^eiher, aiid ihe teraonal 
ronflianrtiph ensued deoided'*e fo^uoe of the day:- j ^ 

T' The private houses in ^e Greoaa oities iTere, fSr the leaas of 
^ people, l^xtremolf laaw in aispect, being buijt of day or unbaked 
j^cks, and aAraaRod in irremto lines along fbe'sides of 'narrow streets, 
uut men of wealth t^d ISr^fbict h&n^one establiati meats. Their 
owellings were divid^ tmo SMfjal , apaiTOpn.ts, wllh iwo or more 
"lories, moimte* by Btairi^Beft."' -i'—*^' 

S' In front was a large gale,, outside «f v)>Ich waa a heap of 
"lannre left therg by the horses amd mules. "^Bere a number of doge 
and piga were accu^lgmed to assemble. Trie first looms seen on 
catering were decorated' with [«intings. "ni^re were separate apart- 
I'hU im iba b takf Wh^ wm iu um'T "£.' Whu oilier Diaiusnm wu pncliatd I 

'^ WUl Qf iho bmiBK of iha commnn jKjptB inQroclBn tiUM) Of th« wn of 



ind'MrangeM. ■ Thert wSa also a 
* kept mtdei lock and kej. 



Buildiagi if Ike riri nt Atlietis. • 

. The honseB of the wealthier class abounded id piuntingB, acnlp- 
«, TaaeB, and omaiuenta] works of ait- TiiQ w^B weMCfUslBred 



■ ud flushed nitli Joioei's mMk." Tfaa walls s^ enUagv Wen xfenM 



nith painting ; gold and ivory set off the fumiture. ScreeDt ofiMb 

10. Among the aiticlea of household fumitDio, we ma; enumerue 
tkirs, beds of geeee fea^rsi bedstenda, bedewads with muaquito 
seta, lambskin lilanketa, tables, candelabtaa, csipets, fbotsloob. 



^fa, diafing-di^iee,' lases «f nancme forma ^badiels, baui(B, b^ 
"■B, laaons, oiUerBa, Aseus, Jrying'-panB, hand-mills, knives, wupr 
ladles, la4i«ii», mirrors, mortars, eieves, s^its, and io alunt inost «f 
IIk Uticjes, or BQbBliUt«e for them, now in UB&. 

II. The public buildiugaofCrRece have never been equaJlad, much 
Im surpassed, ijieoyoouatiyuf lh« wojild. Cm coaibinecl m^ojfic^ce 
"li durability. Forined of {loUslied stone, ui of the jiest maiUe, 
"it BihibJth)g in thfflr conairiiciion the admirable nroportion* and 
^tyof the three Grecian orders of architecture, — ijie Doric, Ionic, 
■oil Corinthian,: — tike«e temples anti.IMiblic buildjogs have Itng been 
jusU; recktHted wnong the wondeia of homan art. 

IS. Though in ruins, tbey are yel ibo ohjecta of iraitatioo.to the 
°WI telined and tasteful nations of earth. Far from hoping t» ezq^ 
''"'9, the Biodeca arehite*!) esteems biiteeif fortunate when he has 
IneiiAgcceqsftd in copying their distinguiolHiiE exoelleiwes. 

"Winimiidl TbeK«J^VlW»ilii!"' The. fur oUan l 
10. WhuvenWHDeDrihetinidvordiHneailc fiimiluce) II. 'WKuof the pnUle 
!™nnarOreau1 Of whii were the; built) In whuthCMOTdenoducliltKton* 
'* Wittofihunnow, tluHighlaraiinI 
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*■ ' CHAPTER LVm. 

• ' •■ • I ' ' • r . ... I ■ , . . ! 

Poets of the SecoTid Period. , „j 

1. The eightn century before Christ, or that immediate]|i following 
the era of Homer vfA l^dsiod, foims a perfect blank in theliistory of 
Greece ; not one of ite poets — if, inideea, any then flourished — having 
possessed sufficient' merit to ensure the preseryationof his works, or 
even of his name, firwn pl^Tioft. '..'■' \ 

2. The seveiiui century, by prodiieing Ardiilochus, Tyrtieus, and 
Alcman, gave ^ndteation of the approadi of nbright^^ period; and 
the sixth more than fulfilled the^'roi^ises of its predeces^, by giving 
birth to Sappho, Anacre<m^. and Simomdee,Be8iaesseY§t« other poets 
of inferior, yet i«i)l df distingui^ed ability. 

3. Archilochus^ who has beqn named as one of ^e poets of the 
seventh century B...C., was ahativeof $he islau^ of Paros. Sis 
writings, which were'^ncipaJl^. satirical, haye aU^perished, with the 
exception of a few inconside^dbile i&agments ; but; judging by the effects 
which his works are said to have produce^'upon his contdlnporahes, 
we must conclude Archilophus to liave possessed no ordinary share of 
poetical genius. . . ^ 

4. Tptaeus viras.'the poet, who, a^s has beeq already stated, waa 
sent jn mockery I'bv thr AtfLeni^uis to Uie-d{^|j|ms to conduct foi 
them the SecmidMeas^nian War, and whose ver^ had so much 
effect in animiiting tl^eir Valor. He was a native of l^etus, one of 
the Ionian cities of Asia Minor, and was afflicted with lamene8s,.as 
well as blin^bf one eye. '^ "*" " — "^ — ' 

5. I^arly in li(e he settled in Athens, where he employed himself 
^'We^g ft 'school." 'Affcer his ihi^tafy campaigns, he' reeided it! 
^piiSta; where he Was held in gr^t ree^^ecvv>A-tcttount'ef Ms' illlpo^ 
ikni ''p«ft)K<yfler^iced. Only a few fralfifibente-of his weylw^hftVe bea' 
preserved^ but his naMMl is still faniihs,r as <i hous^hoht word m iM 
fendf'of'Orecce."''-'" ••'..■.'..• 

' ^(K. Al«m*n, a ly?ittd poet of the" seventh- cefttnry B. C, wa^ a native 
xk Sparta. Hi^ Terses, which v^eite chiefly ^ amatory eubjaots^ have' 
«]1 b^li'ldst, exeidpt a fciW sidraps. T^rp^d^r,- ^another lyiioal po«^ 
t>f t^ «^me period; wni bom in* the island Of Le^sbs. He was id»> m 
%6c6n^f)^h^'ttinBician, and gaiied several priceis for ransip lUid poett)| 
at the Pythian, or Belphiodames; and at a public festival in Spar 
•ffe'ttnttyoi^ed th«' lyi*, and introdwued severe new nM^sures iiu 
^Jrtf^k'ipeetry.' • ' • - • -■■'' [■ •■ - •• i- •:•• • 

' - 7: '^ppho '^fts' a lyrical' poetess; wh^Ml^gtMduJS' WM «6 
admired bf =tM»<$i^ks£^'ti^l t^«y henored her with tke^tilte «f' i^ 
Tenth Muser'*- S l ie was bomiit Mitylene, in ^-isle of Lesbos, al 

fa'^",6i.,"t •i.iiftJL'i^r// \.,-'lif ■ i. - , . r.. W .u — S t,f,:,t.i.. .>..,in>. >i.u<..-i m.ii".. ..f. ■ ..^ 

JUyilL^l.. Wtot qf.th« Grdek'iUerature during thfe'cV^hHicenttrry bfefort Gttfist? 
IWi&i imi^ <lm Wa sfeveolhcenKiry produce } The siHh ? 2, . WJiowil Arehflnctaii 
Wftk'iWrfytfesatd-ttfhiSTVritfhb? 4. Who M{itt TViiteu^l Where was W bom t H' 
was he afflicted / 6. W\vA of hb early iij(p ? ' Wlloro Q\6 he afiehvartar*"^dft(te'? ' 'W 
of hiB works remain ? 
0«Wtio waa ii^tnaa 1 Tcrpoador 7 What improvements did he tntruduce ? 7. Vfl 
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the yeai 610 B. C. She became the wife of a wealthy inhabitant of 
the Lsland of Andros, to whom she bore a daughter, named Cleis. 

8. Sappho was short in stature, swarthy in complexion, and by no 
means beautiful. ^Endowed with a warm and passionate temperament, 
she chiefly wrote poetry descriptive of the hopes and fears inspired by 
love. 

9. Only two of her lyrics have been preserved entire, namely, a 
Eymn to Venus ^ and an Ode to a Young Lady, both of which are 
characterized by so much beauty, feeling, and fire, as fully to iustify 
the admiration with which her poetical powers were regardei) oy the 
ancients. 

10. Her yehement affections finally impelled her to her own de- 
stToction. . After the death of her husband, she became desperately 
eoamored of a young man, named Phaon, and finding herself unable 
'to excite a reciprocal passion, notwithstanding the most earnest and 

peiseyering efforts, she threw herself headlong into the sea, from a 
high rock at the promontory of Leucate. The place where she was 
4toij?ned was afterwards known by the name of the " Lover's Leap." 

11. Alceeus, a lyrical poet, whose works have perished, with the 
exception of a few fragments, was a contemporary of Sappho, and is 
said to have been one of her lovers. like her, he was a native of 

"Mitylene, and, like her also, he was a person of strong passions, unre- 
strained by proper moral feeling. 

12. Ibycus, a writer of amatory lyrics, was bom at Rhegium, a 
town in the south of Italy, about 600 B. C. While yet young he emi- 
grated to the island of Samos. Little further is known respecting his 
personal history, excepting the fact that he was put to death by a band 
of robbers, into whose hands he had fallen while making a journey. 
His poems have almost entirely perished. 

13. Mimnermus, an elegiac poet, and an accomplished musician, 
was a native of Colophon, one of the Ionian cities of Asia Minor, and 
flourished about 600 B. C. £)f his writings, only some detached 
verses have come down to modern times. Theognis, the author of a 
work still extant, consisting of a collection of moral maxims put into 
verse, was born at Megara, a Dorian city at the head of the Saronic 
Gulf, and flourished about 550 B. C. 

U. Anacreon, a poet of great celebrity, was bom at Teos, a city 
''f Ionia, in Asia, about the middle of the sixth century before the 
Christian era. His reputation as a poet having become very great, 
Hipparchus, who, together with his brother Hippias, then ruled in 
Athens, invited him to visit that city, and according to Plato, sent a 
fifty-oared vessel for the express purpose of conveying him to Attica. 

15. After the assassination of Hipparchus, Anacreon recrossed tlie 
■^^gean to his native town of Teos ; but was a second time obliged 
^ quit it, on account of the advance of the Persian ariny, when the 

1^ Sappho? What of her? 8. What was her appearance ? Her temperament? 9. 
Vvnai may be said of her worka that remain ? 10. What of her death? 
. n. What of AiMBUs? Of whatcity was ho a native? 12. Who was Ibycus? What 
'3 known of his MnBonal history? 13. What of Mimnermus ? Theognis? 14. Who 
^as Anacreon ? When and where was he born ? What invitation was given to hnn by 
»>Pparchu8? , , _-^^ . 

15. Where did Anacreon go after the assaflsinjUion of Hipparchua? Whf-was ho 

13 
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Greek states of Asia Minor endeavored to throw ojQTthe yoke of Darius 
in the year 500 B. C. He then returned to the Teian settlement at 
Abdera, whcre-he died in the eighty-fifth year of his age, (about 470 
B.C.) 

16. He is said to have been choked by a grape-stone whDe quaf- 
fing a cup of wine — a death not inappropriate to the manner in which 
he spent his life. The extant works of Anacreon consist of odes and 
sonnets, chiefly referring to the subjects of love and wine. His style 

•% is graceful, sprightly, and mellifluous ; but he can only be considered 
as an inspirea voluptuary. The Athenians, in his own spirit, reared a 
monument to him in the shape of a drunkard singing — an expressive 
proof of the blindness of the ancients to the vicious and degrading 
nature of intemperance. 

17. Simonides, an eminent elegiac poet, was bom in the isle of 
Ceos, about the year 560 B. C. On attaining to manhood he openeJ 
a school, and for some time gave lessons in singing and dancing, but, 
growing tired of this occupation, he crossed over to Asia Minor, where 
he travelled from city to city, composing, for hire, poetical eulogiums 
on the victors in the public games. 

18. He visited Athens during the reign of Hipparchus, and after- 
wards sailed to Sicily, where, oy the proofs which he gave of his 

poetical abilities, he attracted the attention and acquired the lasting 
friendship of Hiero, King of Syracuse, whose liberal encouragenient 
of men of learning and genius reflects honor upon his memory. At 
the court of this enlightened monarch, Simonides spent most of the 
remaining years of his life, and here he composed some of his princi- 
pal poems. 

19. Simonides was famed for his wisdom as well as for his poetical 
genius. Being asked by King Hiero, " what was the nature of God?" 
he requested to be allowed a^'day to reflect upon the subject before 
returning an answer. At the end of that time he asked for two days 
more, and contuiued thus to go on,^ways doubling the* number of 
days demanded, until at length Hiero, astonished, inquired the reason 
of so much procrastination. 

20. The answer of Simonides was, that the longer he meditated 
upon the subject, the more difficult it appeared to be. Being once 
asked whether knowledge or wealth was most desirable, he answered, 
that it must be wealth, as he daily saw learned men waiting at the 
doors of rich men — a severe but just reflection upon sycophancy. 

21. Simonides chiefly excelled in elegiac composition, but he also 
attempted with success other kinds of poetry. He celebrated the 
battles of Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis, and Platsea, in separate 
poems which were greatly admired ; and for the fhrst of these pieces, 
he gained a prize in a contest with .^^^hylus, the tragic poet. 

obliged to leave asiin? Where and when did he die ? 16. What was the cause of iv-^ 
death ? Of what do his works consist 9 What of his style f What monument did the 
Athenians raise to him ? 

17. Who was Simonides? What was his early employmentj 18. What places did he 
TiSit Y Whose attention did he attract in Sicily ? What did Simonides do at this court 1 

19. For what was Simonides celebrated? What question was pat to htm by Uierol 
How d|^ he answer it f 20. What other answer did he make ? 21. In what did Simon- 
ides eiCfcl 1 What battles did be celebrate 9 What prixe did be §ain 9 
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23. In tenderness and plaintive sweetness he was without a rival ; 
and one of his works, entitled ** the Lamentations," is mentioned in 
particular by the ancient writers as a poem of such touching pathos, 
that it was impossible to peruse it without shedding tears. 

$3. He is said to have perfected the Greek dphabet, by adding 
four letters to it, and to have been the inventor of what is called 
artificial memory. He preserved his faculties till a very advanced 
age, and gained a prise for poetical composition in his eightieth year. 
He died in Sicily, at the age of ninety. Of his numerous poems only 
a few verses have escaped the ravages of time. 



CHAPTER LIX. 

Sages and Philosophers of the Seamd Period, — The Seven 

Wise Men, 

1. The " Seven Wise Men of Greece" have already been alluded 
to. Their names were Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priene, Solon 
of Athens, Chilon of Lacedsmon, Cleobulus of Lyndus, Periander of 
Corinth, and Thales of Miletus. 

2. Two occasions on which these seven sages met all together, 
are mentioned by ancient writers — once at Belpiii, and a second time 
at Corinth. The following circumstance is said to have procured for 
ihem the distinctive appellation of the Seven Wise Men : — borne fisheiv 
meii of Miletus, in Asia Minor, after casting their nets into the sea, 
made a sale of the anticipated draught to some individuals who hap- 
pened to be standing by. 

3. But when the nets were drawn, and it was found that they 
contained a golden tripod, the fishermen refused to give it to the 
purchasers of the draught, alleging that they had only sold the fish 
that the nets might enclose. After much altercation, both panics 
agreed to refer the matter to the citizens of Miletus, who, finding the 
qu^tion a difficult one, sent to consult the oracle at Delphi upon it. 

4. Being ordered by the oracle to adjudge the tripod to the wisest 
man that could be found, they offered it to their fellow-citizen, Thales, 
but he declined to take it, modestly saying- that many wiser men than 
he existed. Thales next sent it to Bias of Priene, but he likewise 
declined the honorable gift, and sent it to another. 

5. It thus passed successively through the hands of all the indi- 
viduals subsequently classed as the Seven Wise Men ; after which 
the tripod was consecrated to Apollo, and deposited in the temple of 
Delphi. The conservators of the shrine probably foresaw some such 
conclusion as this, when they took the vessel out of the hands of its 
finders and true owners. 

22. What poetic qualities did ha poseetsV What of hie work called the "Lamenta- 
tions 7" 23. What improvemeat did he make in the Greek alphabet ? Of what was he 
the inventor ? What of his faculties 1 Hia daftth > His works ? 

LIX. — 1. Who were the " Seven Wise Men of Greece ?" 2. Where did tho^seven 
n^es meet tofaUwr i 3, i, $, fialale the circvmstAace that gave them the name of the 
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6. These sages endeavored to enlighten and improve their fellow- 
men, by disseminating, in the shape of maxims or proverbs, a nnmber 
of moral truths and prudential ptecepts, which they embraced every 
opportunity of bringing forward and enforcing. This is a mode of 
preserving and circulating useful knowledge, which has been resorted 
to by the early instructors of every people, both in ancient and modern 
times. 

7. In rude and ignorant ages, and in the absence of those means of 
instruction which are now possessed by mankind, the brief maxims 
and pithy proverbs in which the results of experience and reflection 
were embodied, must have been, indeed, invaluable. The Seven 
Wise Men of Greece were not merely inventors of popular proverbs 
and moral sentences ; some of them were also active politicians ; one 
of them was an eminent legislator, and another a distinguished natural 
phil(S6ophet. 



CHAPTER LX. 
The Seven Wise Meuy cmUinued, 

1. PiTTACus was born at Mitylene, in the isle of Lesbos, about 
650 B. C, He distinguished himself by his valor in war with the 
Athenians, and afterwards in a successful attompt to dethrone Melan- 
chrus, the tyrant of Lesbos. His grateful countrymen raised him to 
the vacant throne, which he occupied until he had completely tran- 
quillized the state, and reformed its laws and institutions. He then 
resigned his authority, and retired into private life. He died in tiie 
eighty-second year of his age, about 568 B. C. 

2. The following are a few of his maxims : 

" The possession of power discovers a man's true character." 
"•Whatever you do, do it well." 

" Do not that to your neighbor which you would take ill from him." 
" Know your opportunity." ^ 

" Never disclode your schemes, lest their failure expose you to 
ridicule as well as to disappointment." 

3. Bias was a native of Priene, a city of Ionia. The time of his 
birth is uncertain. He was of a very generous disposition, and enter- 
tained a philosophical contempt for riches. His oratorical powers 
'were great, and ne is said to have met his death from over-exerting 
himself while pleading the cause of one of bis friends. That he vras 
witty as well as wise, the following anecdotes and maxims will show. 

s 

Seven Wise Mm. 6. What did these sages endeayor to do ? What of this method of 
nreseiring knowledge f 7. What of the value of maxima and proverbs in ignorant ages i 
Were the seven wise men merelf inventors of proverbs ? 

LX.~1. WhatofPittacus? By whatactlons did he distinguish himself f Whatdid 
he do ppon the throne of Lesbos 7 At what age did be die f 2. What were some of hta 
maxiMi t 

3. Who was Bias? What of his birth f His disposition? HisoratoricdpowaH} 
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4. A scofier having asked him ivhat religion was, he retanied no 
answer. His interrogator pressing him to state the reason of his 
silence, he replied, "It is because you ask me about things that do 
not concern you." On another occasion, being at sea in a storm, the 
sailors, who were men of known profligacy, began, in their terror, to 
pray. " Be silent," said Bias, " lest the gods discover that it is you 
who are sailing--" 

5. Amonff his maximsT were : — 

" Endeavor to gain the good- will of all men." 

" Speak of the gods with reverence." 

" Esteem a worthy friend as your greatest bfessing." 

" Yield rather to persuasion than to compulsion." 

" The most miserable man is he who cannot endure misery." 

" Form your plans witli deliberation, but execute them with vigor." 

" Do not priise an unworthy man for the sake of his wealth." 

" It is better to decide a difference between your enemies than your 

friends ; for, in the former case, you will certainly gain a friend, and 

in the latter lose one.*" 

6. Of the life and actions of Solon, the Athenian sage and law- 
^Ver, some account has already been given ; but a transaction which 
occurred between him and Thales of Miletus may be referred to here, 
as it exhibits a characteristic difierei\.ce in the sentiments of these two 



7. While Solon was residing at Mileti)^, on a visit to Thales, \m 
took occasibn one day to' aSk the reason why his host did not take a 
wife. Thales eluded the question at the moment, but soon after 
introduced to Solon a person who, he said, had just arrived from 
Athens. Solon, who had left his family in that city, eagerly asked 
the stranger if he had any news. 

8. The pretended traveller, who had been instructed by Thales in 
"what Jie should say, replied, that there was nothing new at Athens, 
except that the son of a great legislator, named Soion, was dead, and 
had been followed to the grave by a great concourse of citizens! ' On 
hearing these mournful tidings, Solon, who was of a gentle and affec- 
tionate nature, burst out into loud lamentations. 

9. Thales hastened to relieve his mind by informing him that he 
had been deceived ^ith a fabricated tale, and added, smiling, that it 
was ;he iread of encountering such sorrows as his friend had just felt, 
that prevented him from marrying and rearing a famSy. 

10. The following are some of the precepts of Solon : — 
" Reverence God, and honor your parents." 

" Mingle not with the wicked." 
"Trust to virtue and probity rather than to oaths." 
*' Counsel your friend in private, but never reprove him in public." 
" Do not consider the present pleasure, but the ultimate good." 
" Do not select friends hastily ; but when once chosen, be slow to 
reject them." 

What(^ thd cause of his de^thl 4. What anecdotes Are told of hhn? 5. What are 

some of his maxims ? 6, 7, 8, 9. What anecdote is told of Solon and Thales 7 10. What 

ve aome of the precepts of 8ok)n ? , 

13* 
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** Beliere youraelf fit to command when yon have learned to 
obey." 

*' Honors worthily gained far exceed those which are accidental." 

11. Chilon was bom in Lacedemon, about 630 B.C., and was 
one of the ephori, or magistrates, of that state. He said, in his 
axioms, — 

'< The three most difficult things are, to keep a secret, to employ 
time properly, and to bear an injury." 

'' Never speak evil of the dead." 

" Reverence old age." 

** Govern your anger." 

** Be not over-hasty." 

'* The tongue ought to be always carefully restrained, but especiall} 
at the festive board." 

'* Seek not impossibilities." 

"Let yoig: friendship. be more conspicuous in adversity than in 
prosperity." 

" r refer loss to ill-gotten wealth ; the former is a trouble only once 
endured, but the latter will constantly oppress you." 

13. Gleobulus was tyrant or King of Lyndas, in the island of 
Rhodes, where he was bom about 634 B. C. He was distinguished 
for his personal strengtli and beauty, as well as for his wisdom. He 
visited Egypt for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, and is supposed 
t» have there contracted that taste for enigmatical writing which he 
aflerwards displayed. He died at the age of seventy, or about 564 
B.C. 

13. Besides about three hundred enigmatical verses, Gleobulus 
composed many maxims in plain language, such as, — 

" Before you quit your house, consider what you have to do ; and 
when you return, reflect whether it has been done." 
" Be more attentive than talkative." 
** Educate your children." 
" Detest ingratitude." 
" £]ndeavor always to employ vour thoughts on something worthy." 

14. Periander was born at Corinth,- in the year 665 B.C. His 
father Cjrpselus had subverted the republican institutions of Corinth, and 
established himself as its tyrant. Periander succeeded him on the 
throne, and conducted the government with flrnmess and pru^nce, but 
with great sev^Mty. Notwithstanding his reputation for wisdoA, he 
is said to have been a person of a very violent and cruel disposition. 

15. In a transport of rage he killed his wife Melissa, by a stroke 
of his^foot, and aflerwards caused some women to be burnt to death, 
whose caluAiniobs accusations had stirred him up to the commission 
of the barbarous deed. He banished his younger son for expressing 
abhorrence of him as his wife's murderer ; and he is accused of 
several other crimes of an equally atrocious description. He died, at 
the age of eighty, 584 B. C. 

11. Who was Chilon? What office did he hold? What wre aomeof his sayingvf 
12. Who WBS Gleobulus? For what was hedistingruishod ? For what purpose did ha 
visit Egypt ? What of his de»ih ? 13. What are aome of his maxims ? 

14. tpho was Ftsriaiidur? What of his father? How did Periander cooduct Vm 
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16. Some of his precepts are excellent, but they would have come 
with greater Ibroe, had he been more careful to reduce them to 
practice. 

<* In prosperity," said he, *' be moderate ; in advexsity, be prudent." 

''Pleasure is fleeting ; honor is immortal." 

*' Prudence can accomplish all things." 

'' The intention of crime is as sinful as the act." 

''Perform whatever you have promised." , 



CHAPTER LXI, 

The Seven Wise Men, coTitinued. 

1. Thai.es, who is generally regarded as the greatest of the Seven 
Sftges, was bom at Miletus, in Ionia, about the year 640 B. C. His 
father was a Phoenician, who had settled in Miletus, and who is said 
to have claimed descent from Cadmus, the founder of Thebes in 
Bceotia. 

2. Thales early manifested the superiority of his talents, and was 
called to take an important part in public affairs. But, preferring the 
tranquil studies of philosophy to the agitating pursuits of politics, he 
soon relinquished his official employments, and travelled into Crete 
and Egypt for the purpose of conferring with the learned men of these 
countries, who were, at that period, considerably in advance of the rest 
of the world in a knowledge of the arts and sciences. 

3. In Kgypt, Thales is said to have received some valuable instruc- 
tions in mathematics from the priests of Memphis, and to have taught 
them, in return, a method of measuring the altitude of the pyramids 
by means of their shadows. He afterwards returned to Miletus, 
where he continued his philosophical studies with unabated ardor. 

4. Thales would never marry, being, according to his own state- 
inent, unwilling to expose himself to thd anxieties and griefs of 
naatrimonial life. It is related, that, when his mother first advised 
him to take a wife, he answered, "It is yet too soon ;" and when 
she gave him a similar counsel in his more advanced years, he said, 
"It is now too late." 

5. The closeness of his application to his favorite studies gave him 
a habit of abstraction, which sometimes placed him, as it has done 
inany other great men, in rather awkward predicaments, and drew 
Qpon him the ridicule of the vulgar. 

B. For instance, it is. said that, being one night absorbed in the 
contemplation of |he heavenly bodies when he should have been 

Svemmont 7 What waa hi* dispositioa } 15. What are some of the actiona of which 
is accused ? At what age did ne die ? 16. What are some of his precepts 9 ^ 

LXI. -. 1. Who was Thales % Who was his father 9 2. Whatof Thales in early life 7 
Why did be relinquish his employments? To what countries did he tray'el ? 3. What 
in/ilructions did no receive in Egypt ? What did he teach in return f .^ 

i. W^ would Thales never marry? What anecdote is related of him? 5. Wlttt 
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looking to his feet, he fell into a pit, and thereby exposed himself 
to the sarcastic question of an old woman who came to his assist- 
ance, *' Do you think you will ever be able to comprehend things 
which are in heayen, when you cannT^t observe what is at your very 
feetl" 

7. He died at the age of ninety, overcome with the heat and 
pressure of the crowd at the Olympic games, which he had gone to 
witness, [550 B. C.] 

8. Like the other Grecian sages, Thales made and circulated many 
axioms, of which the following may serve as specimens : — 

'' The same measure of latitude which we show to our parents, 
we may expect from our children." 

'^ It is better to adorn the mind than the faee/' 

*' It is not the length of a man's tongue that is the measure of his 
wisdom." 

" Never do that yourself ^hich you blame in others." 

'' The most happy man is he who is sound in health » moderate in 
fortune, and cultivated in understanding." 

*' Not only the criminal acts, but the bad. thoughts of men are 
known to the gods." 

" The most diflScult thing is to know one's self; the easiest, to give 
advice to others." 

^^ The most ancient of all beings is God, for he has neither begin- 
ning nor end." 

** All things are full of God, and the world is supreme in beauty, 
because it is his workmanship." 

'* The greatest of all things is space, for it comprehends all things ; 
the most rapid is the mind, for it travel's through the universe in a 
single instant; the most powerful is necessity, for it conquers aU 
things ; the most wise is time, for it discovers all things." 

9. Thales used also to express his thankfulness, first, that he was 
a human being, and not a beast ; second, that he was a man, and not 
a woman ; and, third, that he was a Greek, and not a barbarian. 

10. Thales was the first true philosopher of the Grecian race, and 
founded what is called the Ionic school, from which aflcrwards ema- 
nated the Socr^tic, and several other philosophical systems. None 
of his writings have been preserved ; but from what has been recorded 
concerning him by others, it -appears that he supposed all things 
to have at first been formed from water by the creative power of God. 

11. Pie taught that the earth is a spherical body placed in the 
jcentre of the universe ; that the sun and stars are fiery bodies, nour- 
ished by vapors ; that the moon is an opaque mass, and derives its 
light from the sun. According to him, the divine mind pervades and 
animates all things, and is the origin of all motion. 

12. He believed in the immortality of the soul of man^ and sup- 

. — ■■ _ 4 , 

habit did he contract from application? 6. What anecdote is told of him ? What of 
liis death ? 

8. What are some of the axioms circulated by Thatea 7 9. For what three things did 
Thales express his thankfulness ? 10. What school did he found 1 What of his writ- 
ings 7 How did he suppose all things to have been at first formed? 

11. What did he teach ? 12. In what did ho believe ? In what seiences'did he make 
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posed that not only the inferior animals, hot even all suhetances, 
which, like the magnet, possess the power of motion, have a soul, or 
animating principle. He made great advances in astronomy and 
mathematics. 

13. He was the first Greek who predicted an eclipse of the sun, 
and who ascertained that the solar year consisted of three hundred and 
sixty-five days. He taught the Greeks the division of the heavens 
into Gyb zones, and the solstitial and equinoctial points. In mathe- 
matics he invented several fundamental problems, which were after 
wards incorporated into Euclid's Elements. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

Philosophers, — AnaxiTnander ; Pythagoras, 

1. Anaximander, the disciple and friend of Thales, and the first of 
the Greeks who taught philosophy in a public school, was bom at 
Miletus, in the year 610 B. C. He adopted in part the opinions of 
Thales, but differed from him on various points. He held that the 
sun occupies the highest place in the heavens, the moon the next, and 
the stars the lowest. 

2. He asserted that the sun is twenty-eight times larger than the 
earth, and that the stars are globes composed of fire and air, and 
inhabited by gods. Infinity is, according to Anaximander, the origin 
of all things, and- into it they must be ultimately resolved. The vari- 
ous parts may change, but the whole is immutable. 

3. To understand this doctrine, it is necessary that we should know 
what he meant by infinity ; but, unfortunately, our information on this 
point is altogether defective. Some have supposed him to refer to 
matter, and to wish to inculcate its eternity and immutability ; while 
others imagine that he alluded to matter and motion, taken together, 
as fopning one infinite universe. 

4. Anaximander made several improvements in, mathematics and 
astronomy, and was the first who delineated upon a globe the map of 
the earth. He is also said to have been the inventor of the sun-dial ; 
but it seems probable that this instrument was previously in use among 
the Babylonians, and that Anaximander had only the merit of intro- 
ducing it into Greece. 

5. Anaximenes, a native of Miletus, and one of the disciples of 
Anaximander, was the next teacher of the Ionic school. He held 
that air is God, and the first principle of all things, from which are pro- 
duced, by rarefaction or condensation, fire, water, and earth. 

6. Pythagoras, one of the most celebrated of the philosophers of 

_ .^ x 

advances? 13. What prediction did he make? What did he ascertain of the solar ye«r9 
What did he teach ? What did he invent ? 

LXIL — 1. Who was Anaximander? What of his opinions? 2. What did he assert 
of the sun, moon and stars ? What was his idea of infinity 7 3. How has this idea been 
explained ? 

4. What improvements did Anaximander make ? What instrument is he said to have 
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antiquity, and the founder of the Greek school of Italy, was a native 
of the island of Samoa, and flourished about the middle of the sixth 
century B. C. His father, who was a merchant, gave him an excel- 
lent education, and he is said, at a very early age, to have exhibited 
many remarkable proofs of his talents. 

7. He went to Egypt, where he spent twenty-two years, daring 
which time, besides making himself thoroughly acquainted with its 
religious and scientific knowledge, he learnt the three modes of writ- 
ing practised in that country, namely, the epiaiolary, the symbolical, 
and the hierogl3rphical. 

8. Afler extensive travels and great study, he returned to Samos, 
where he employed himself in instructing his countrymen in the prin- 
ciples of morality, and in initiating a select band of friends and disci- 
ples in the mystic and abstruse philosophy which had so long been the 
object of his study. 

9. The Samians flocked with eagerness to receive his instructions, 
and his philosophical school was in a very flourishing condition, when 
he suddenly adopted the resolution of abandoning Samus. Passing 
into Italy, he settled at Crotona, a city of Magna Graecia, as those 
districts colonized by Greeks were usually called. 

10. The inhabitants of Crotona were, at that time, notorious for 
their immorality; and Pythagoras, immediately on his arrival, ad- 
dressed himself to the task of reforming their manners. While step- 
ping ashore, he observed some fishermen hauling their nets, which 
were full of fishes. He purchased the draught, and caused the whole 
to be thrown again into the sea ; improving the occasion to impress 
upon the Crotonians his doctrine respecting the duty of refraining from 
the destruction of animal life. 

11. Availing himself of the art, which he had learned from the 
Egyptian priests, of procuring the respect of the ignorant and supersti- 
tious by an affectation of mystery, and an assumption of supernatural 
powers, he soon succeeded in attracting the attention of the citizens, 
and in obtaining a favorable hearing for his lectures on morality^ And 
so persuasive is said to have been his eloquence, that the Crotonians 
abandoned their licentious and corrupt practices. 

12. At the request of the magistrates, Pythagoi^ also established 
laws for the future governance -of the community. He then opened a 
school of philosophy, and his popularity now having become very great, 
between two and three thousand individuals were soon enrolled as his 
scholars. "^ 

13. Pytliagoidis regarded the sublime doctrines of philosophy as 
something far too sacred and valuable to be unreservedly communi- 
cated to ordinary men. Every individual who applied for admission 

invented ? 5. WhjiJ of Anaximenes 1 His opinions ? 6. Who was Pythagoras 7 What 
of him ? His father? 7. How did he spend his time in Egypt? 

8. What did he do after his return to Samos? 9. How did the Samians receive bis 
instructions? What of bis school? Where did he finally settle? 10. What of the 
inhabitants of Crotona ? What task did Pythagoras undertalLe ? Relate the anecdote of 
the fishermen. 

11. What did he avail himself of? Wliat did he soon succeed in doing? What 
was the eflfect? 12. What next did Pythagoras do? What of his school? His popu- 
larity ? 
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to his school was subjected to a rigid examination, and it was only 
those whose features, conversation, and general deportment, pleased 
him, and of whose personal character he received a favorable account, 
that were received as his disciples. 

14. The school formed a society, in which each member placed all 
his property. The pupils were subject to years of most severe disci- 
pline, mental and bodily. Any candidate whose patience was ex- 
hausted by this lengthened probation, was permitted to withdraw from 
the society, and to take with him a greater amount of property than 
he had contributed to the general stock. His funeral obsequies were 
then celebrated by the disciples, and a tomb erected for him, as if he 
had been removed by death — a ceremony which was intended to sig- 
nify how utterly that man is lost to society who abandons the paths 
of wisdom. 

15. Those candidates, on the other hand, who passed with credit 
through the appointed probation, were received into the body of select 
disciples, or JPythagoreans proper ; they were admitted behind the 
curlaijif and, after having sworn not to divulge what they should 
bear, were instructed in the principles of natural and moral philos- 
«phy. 

16. Mathematics, music, astronomy, politics, and mprajs, by turns 
engaged their attention, and the sublimest speculations respecting the 
nature of God, and the origin of the universe, wete communicated to 
them in direct and undisguised language. 

17. Those whom Pythagoras instructed in this plain and familiar 
manner were said to belong to the esoteric, or private school ; while 
those who attended his public lectures, in which moral truths were 
generally delivered under a symbolical or figurative form, were consid- 
ered as belonging to tiie exoteric^ or public school. 



CHAPTER LXIll. 

Pythagoras f continued, — JEsop. 

1. Thk mem^rs of the esoteric school at Crotona were about six 
hundred in number. They lived together, as in one family, with 
their wives and children, in a public building called the common 
auditory. The whole business of the society was conducted with the 
most perfect regularity. Every day was begun with a distinct delib- 
eration upon the manner in which it should be spent, and concluded 
J ' ' 

13. What did Pythagoras think of the doctrines of philosophy ) What was necessary 
for admission to bis school 7 Who were only admitted as his disctplas 9 

14. What of this school 3 What of the discipline 3 What was done if any candidate's 
patience was exhausted 7 15. What of those who passed through the probation) 
16. What subjects engaged their attention ? 17. What of the esoteric school ? The 
txoUrict ,. , 

LXIII.~1. What of the esoteric school at Crotona? How did the members live? 
Bow was the buaiuosa of the society conducted ? 2, 3, 4. Bow waa the day spent Y 
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with a careful retrospect of the events which had occurred, and the 
husineas which had been transacted. 

2. They rose before the sun, that they mig^ht pay him homage, 
after which they repeated select verses from Homer and other poets, 
and made use of music, both vocal and instrumental, to enliven theii 
spirits and fit them for the duties of the day. . 

3. They then employed several hours in the study of scieice. 
These were succeeded by an interval of leisure, which was commonly 
s[>Giit in a solitary wsflk^ for the purpose of contemplation. The next 
portion of the day was allotted to conversation. The hour imme- 
diiUely before dinner was filled up with various kinds of athletic exer- 
cises. 

4. Their dinner consisted chiefly of bread, honey, and water; for, 
after they were perfectly initiated, they wholly denied themselves the 
use of wine. The remainder of the day was devoted to civil and do- 
mestic affairs, conversation, bathing, and religious ceremonies. 

5. While teaching, whether in public or in private, Pythagoras 
wore a long white robe, a flowing beard, and, as some assert, a crowa 
upon his head, always preserving a commanding gravity and dignity 
of manner. Being desirous of having it supposed that he was of a 
superior nature* to ordinary men, and not liable to be affected by their 
passions and feelings, he was careful never to exhibit any tokens of 
joy, sorrow, or anger, and to appear perfectly tranquil in all circum- 
stances. 

6. Pythagoras did not confine his instructions to the Crotonian^. 
but visited and taught in many other cities of Italy and SiciU. 
Wherever he went, he obtained many disciples, by whom he wi * 
regarded with a vieneration hardly inferior to that which niiglit liave 
been entertained for a god. In his public lectures he embraced poli- 
tics as well as morals, and by his denunciations of tyranny, and hi§ 
exhortations to the people to vindicate their rights, he stirred up the 
inhabitants of several cities to throw off the yoke of their oppressors. 

7. But this active intermeddling with politics soon raised against 
him a host of enemies, and ultimately proved the Cause of his destruc 
tion. The aristocratic party throughout the whole of Magna Graccia 
were alarmed, and became the furious opponents of the Pythago- 
reans. 

8. The philosopher himself was driven from placebo plaoe, until at 
last he came to Metapontum. Here his enemies raised the . people 
against him, and forced him to fly for refuge to a temple dedicated lo 
the muses, in wliich he mise;;ably perished for want of food. 

9. For some time his disciples were everywhere exposed to a cruel 
persecution, but afterwards they regained their former popularity ; his 
school of philosophy was reestablished, statues were erected in his 
honor, and the house in which he had resided at Crotona was co;.- 
verted into a temple of Ceres. 

5. What was the dresi of^.Pylhagoraa, while teaching? His manner? Why ili'l !'« 
always appear perfectly tranquil 7 6. Did Pytha^oraa teach in any other cities Uul Cio- 
U>na'/ Huw waa lie regarded ? What of his spealcinff on political hsiibiiicut 7 

7. What waa the effect? 8. What happened to Pytlia^'orafl ? What of ills deai'i? 
9. What of his disciples after hisdeaih'/ The popularily of Iws sohool? What were 
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10. At the time of his death, Pythagoras was upwards of eighty 
years of ag-e. He left two sons and a daughter, all of whom attained 
considerable celebrity for their intellectual acquirements. The sons 
succeeded their father in the direction of his philosophical school, and 
the daughter was distinguished for her learning, and wrote an able 
comnientary on the poems of Homer. 

11. It has been disputed whether Pythagoras ever committed any 
of his doctrines to writing. Several compositions have been attributed 
to him, but their authenticity is regarded as extremely questionable. 
Ilis doctrines are only to be gathered from his disciples. 

12. Concerning the Supreme Being, God, Pythagoras is undel^ 
stood to have taught that he is the soul of the universe, and the first 
principle of all things ; that in substance he resembles Ught,, and in 
nature is like to truth ; that he is invisible, incorruptible, and incapa- 
ble of pain. 

13. He held that from the One divine min<i[ proceeded four orders 
of intelligences, namely ,*gods, daemons, heroes, and the souls of men. 
Of these, the gods were the first in place ; the daemons, second ; the 
beroes, who were described as a class of beings with bodies composed 
of a subtle, luminous substance, occupied the third rank; and the hu- 
man mind constituted the fourth. 

• 14. The gods, daemons, and heroes, dwelt in the upper air, and 
exercised a beneficent or malignant influence on men, dispensing at 
their pleasure sickness, prosperity, and adversity. The human soul, 
according to Pythagoras, is a self-moving principle, composed of two 
parts — the rational, which is a portion of the divine mind, and is 
seated in the brain ; and the irrational, which is the source of the pas- 
sions, and is situated in the heart. 

15. He taught the doctrine of transmigration of souls, and accord- 
ingly his followers rigidly abstained from the use of animal food, and 
were unwilling to take away the life of any living creature ; it being 
impossible to prove that in felling an ox, or shooting a pigeon, they 
were not dislodging the soul of some celebrated warrior or sage of 
former times, or perhaps eVen lifting their hands against the lives of 
some of their own deceased relatives or friends. Indeed, Pythagor^ 
actually pushed this doctrine so far as to assert that he remernbered^is 
having gone through several human existences previous to his being 
Pythagoras. 

16. According to this philosopher, the sun is a globe of fire, placed 
in the centre of the universe, and round it revolve the planets, of 
which the earth is one. The son, moon, and stars are inhabited by 
gods and daemons. There are ten celestial spheres ; that of the earth, 
those of the seven planets, that of the fixed stars, and an invisible one, 
named the emtichthon, situated opposite to the earth. 

conferred oq him by the Greeks? 10. What children did I*yihagDraa ieaye? What of' 

lliHin } 

H, What has been a matter of dispute in regard to Pythagoras? How can we learn 
*hat Ws doctrinee were? W. What did he teach concerning the Supreme Being 7 13, 
H In what four orders of Intelligences did he believe ? What of them ? 

,15. What other doctrine did he teach ? To what extent did Pythagoras push this doc- 
trine ? 16. What «jf the sun, moon and stars, according to this philosopher? What was 

11 
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17. These spheres, in moving through the pure ether filling space, 
emit sounds ; and as their respective distances from the earth corre- 
spond to the proportion of the notes in the musical scale, the tones 
produced are varied according to the relative distances, magnitudes, 
and velocity of the several spheres, so as to form the most pedect har- 
mony. 

18. Thus, according to Pythagoras, is produced that mvMc of the 
sp?ier€8, which his followers &hled that he alone was permitted by the 
gods to hear. The Pythagorean explanation of eclipses was, tliat 
those of the sun are caused by the intervention of the moon between 
it and the earth, and those of the moon by the interposition of the 
antichthon, or invisible sphere. 

19. From this brief exposition of his opinions, it will be seen, that 
none of the ancients, upon the whole, had so clear an idea of the real 
economy of the heavens as Pythagoras, which may be rationally attrib- 
uted to his lengthened stay in Egypt. 

20. Pythagoras attached a mysterious importance to numbers, both 
arithmetical and musical. He is reported to have taught that one, or 
unity, denotes God, or the animating principle of the universe; thai 
two is emblematic of matter, or the passive principle ; that three signi- 
fies the world formed by the union of the two former ; and ihsX four 
denoted the perfection of nature. The decade, which is the sum of 
the whole of these numbers, comprehends all arithmetiQal and musictil 
qualities and proportions. 

21. Pythagoras was himself, as has been already stated, ^ery fond 
of music, in the science of which he was deeply versed. He is be- 
lieved to have been the discoverer of musical ratios, and to have invent- 
ed the monochord, or single-stringed instrument, wiih movable bridges 
for measuring and adjusting the ratios of niusical intervals. 

22. He was also profound in geomeirv. to which he made several 
important additions. The celebrated d(3jjion8tration in Euclid, rank- 
ing forty>seventh in the first book, is an enduring monument of his 
skill in this department of science. 

23. As a moral teacher, he promulgated many sound and excellent 
precepts, of which the foll^)wing may serve as specimens : — 

*' It is inconsistent with fortitude to abandon, the post sqppointed by 
the supreme Lord before we obtain his permission." 

** No man ought to be esteemed free who has not the perfect com- 
mand of himself." 

*' That which is good and becoming is rather to be pursued than 
that which is pleasant." 

^< Sobriety is the strength of the soul, for it preserves the reason 
unclouded by passion." 

'* The gods are to be worshipped not under such images as repre- 
sent the forms of men, but by simple lustrations and offerings, and 
with purity of heart." 

17, 18. What of the music of the spheregf How dicypytfaagoras explain eclipaesj 
19. What may be seen from this exposiiion of his opinions ? 20. What importaace dio 
Pythagoras attach to numbers ? What did he teach that they denoted? 

21. What did he invent? 22. What of his skill in geometry and mathematics? 
28. What are some of bis precepts? 24. What of Maop% Hia sty la of tMCbuag' 
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24. JEaop, the celebrated fabulist, deseryes to be noticed in this 
place, as an ingenious and successful teacher of wisdom. His moral 
iessons, veiled as they were under an allegorical form, were not less 
important, or productive of less durable impressions, than those of bis 
eminent contemporaries who have already been noticed. He was a 
native of Phrygia, and was bom about the year 600 B. C. 

25. In person he was very deformed, but his mind fortunately was 
cast in a better mould. He was sold as a slave to an Athenian named* 
Demarchus, and during his residence at Athens acquired an extensive 
knowledge of the Greek tongue. He was afterwards purchased by 
X&ntbns, a Samian philosopher, and subsequently became the prop- 
erty of Idmon, another philosopher, belonging to the same island. 
Idmon, discovering and admiring his talents, gave him his liberty, 
after which ./^sop employed himself in travelling throughout Greece, 
instructing the' people by his moral apologues. 

26. Having arrived in Athens soon after the "usurpation of the 
sapreme power by Pisistratus, and observing that the Athenians sub- 
mitted with unwillingness to his authority, he warned them of the 
dangers of attempting political changes, by telling them the fable of 
the fr6gs who petitioned Jupiter for a king. 

27. He was at last put to death by the citizens of Delphi, who were 
exasperated by the freedom with which he condemned their vices. 
This event is supposed to have occurred about the year 561 B. C, 
and, consequently, about the 30th year of i^bp's age. The Athe- 
uians held his memory in such respect that they raised a statue to his 
honor. 



PERIOD III. 

niOM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR WITH PERSIA, 493 B. C, 
TILL THE CAPTURE OF ATHENS BY THE LACED.£M0NLANS, 404 B. C. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

Assyrian and Persian War upon GreecCt by Darius. 

1. At a very early period in the history of the world, the Assyrian 
empire attained a high degree of power and splendor, and for many 
ceoturies maintained its consequence unimpaired. At length, on the 
death of one of its monarchs, named Sardanapalus, 767 B. C, it was 
divided into three independent portions — Assyria proper, of ^hich the 
capital was Nineveh ; Babylonia, of which the capital was Babylon ; 
and Media, of which the capital was Ecbatana. The two former of 
these states were afterwards reunited, under the name of Assyria. 

Where was he born ? 25. What of hla peraoa J By what person was he bought as a 
davel What of Idmon ? 

26. Wliat of the fable of Jupiter and the frogs ? 27. What of his death 9 At what datp 
did thi* happSa ? How did tne Athenians respect his memory ? 

LHV. — 1 . What ef the Assyrian eropi re ? How was it afterwards divided 7 2. The 
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2. To the eastward of this empire was that of Persia, one of the 
priDces of which, named Cyrus, became heir also to the throne of 
Media, and thus conjoined, in his own person, two powerful sovereign- 
ties. Bat the ambition of Cyrus was too great to be satisfied, even 
with the extensive sway he had thus legitimately attained. He 
formed the bold design of subverting the Babylonian empire , and of 
extending his authority over the whole of western Asia. 

3. In prosecution of this scheme, he first overran Lydia, dethroning, 
as has been already noticed, Croesus, its king, and then entrusting to 
one of his generaLs, named Harpagus, the task of subjugating the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, he himself marched against Babylon, 
which he besieged and took in the 538th year before the Qhristian 
era. 

4. Assyria, Media, Persia, and the whole of Asia Minor, were 
thenceforth included under the general title of the Persian Empire ; 
and Cambyses, the son and successor of Cyrus, extended still further 
the boundaries of this gigantic sovereignty by the conquest of Egypt. 

5. It need scarcely excite surprise that the ruler over so large a 
portion of the richest and most populous regions of the globe&hould 
assume the proud title of ** king of kin^," and that even his Grecian 
opponents should habitually speak of him as " the Great King." 

6. In the reign of Darius, the successor of Cambyses, the Ionian 
Greeks of Asia Minor revolted against the Persian government, and 
sent ^ Greece, to solicit assistance (502 B. C.) It is related that the 
Ionian messenger had well nigh preyailed upon Cleomenes, King of 
Sparta, to join in the enterprise, when he was decided against it by 
the observation of his daughter, " Fly, father, or the ambassador will 
corrupt you !" 

7. At this time, Artaphemes, the Persian satrap, or governor of 
Lydia, instigated.by Hippias, the expelled tyrant of Athens, who had 
applied to. him for support, sent an insolent message to the Athenians, 
commanding them to receive back Hippias, if they wished not to incur 
the hostility of Persia. 

8. The Athenians, exasperated at this unjustifie^le attempt at dic- 
tation, immediately resolved to assist their Asiatic colonies in their 
resistance to the overbearing Persians, and for that purpose dispatched 
twenty ships to Miletus, the chief city of the Ionian confederacy. 

9. Thence these vessels proceeded, in company with the Ionian 
fleet, to Ephesus, where the land troops debarked, and marched against 
Surdis, the capital of Lydia. This city they captured and burnt, under 
the eyes of the Persian satrap, Artaphemes himself, who had taken 
refuge in the castle or stronghold of the place. 

10. But a large army of Persians was soon collected, and the 
combined Greeks were, in their turn, defeated. The Athenian aux- 

em pi re of Persia? Cyrua? What design did he form? 3. How did he prosecute this 
scheme 7 4. What countries did the title of the Persian empire include ? How did Cam- 
byses extend the empire ? 6. What of the title of Cyrus 1 

6. What of the Ionian Greeks during the reign of Darius 7 What story is relate^) of 
Cleomeoes and his daughter? 7. What message was sent to Athens by. Artaphemes 7 
8. What did the Athenians resolve to do ? How many ships did they send ? 9. Hpw did 
the fleet proceed ? What of Sardis ? 
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ffiaiies relumed home, and Ihe Greeks of Ionia, nfter a 
slnig-gle, were once more obliged to succumb to Persia. 



CUomenes and his daughur. 

n. Darius was greatly enraged when he received intelligence of 
l™ burning of Sardis, Shooting an arrow into the air, after a custom 
M hia country, he prayed that Heaven would assist bim in punishing 
^ Athenians for tlte share they had hiid in that Iranaactinn. Lest 
™ should forget his puiyoses of vengeance, he caused an attendant to 
remind him of the conduct of the Greeks every time lie sat Jown to 

IS. Active pre])arations were soon aflcr eommenced for an invasion 
^f Greece. An immense armament was fitted out, and in the year 
*S3 B. (;., it proceeded, under the command of a general named Mar- 
anitJua, towards the Kuropemi shores of the .3Cfrean Sea. Meanwhile 
neralda were sent to all the Grecian Elites, demanding a tribute of 
Mfifc andviatfT — the oriental symbols of submission. 
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13. Host of the states complied with the demand, but Athens and 
Spam indignant!; refused. Iii this the; acted with becoming spirit, 

but ilie; disgraced themselves by the murder of the j^oS^iog her- 



Earth aad lealer prcKnied lo Darius. 

aids, one of whom they threw into a deep well, and the other into a 
pit, scoffingly telling them lo lake thence their earlii and vrnter. 

14. MardoniuB, having debarked his land forces upon the coast of 
Macedonia, sailed to the southward with the fleet, but, in doabltng the 
cape of Mo\int Athos, he encountered a liirious storm, which wrecked 
thtee hundi^ of his Teasels, drowniog no less than twenty thousand of 
bis men. 

15. His land army was equally unfortunate, being surprised during 
the night by the Thracians, and defeated with immense slaughter. 
Discouraged by this double disaeler, Mardonius collected the shatteied 

a of his fleet and army, and hastily returned to Asia. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

Battle of Marathon. 

1. Dabius, more mtent than ever on the subjugation of Greece, 
ordered another army to be raised, and appointed as its commandeie, 

eiHU) Inirbujurdid ItMBTll What where h>nM» fsiit lo demand ? 13. AVhu 
14. Wbal hsppenfdui ibe Bcel nrMordoniiut 16. Tu his land hicral AAsr ibia inU- 



htifl, a Hediui noblemui, ind ATtaphemes, eon of the latrap of the 
une Dame, who has been already mentioned. The force collected on 
lis occasion ooOBis^ed office hundred thousand men, and «ix hundred 



3' This formidable bodj firat atlaclced, and reduced to Hubjectioti, 
l|if islands of the jEgein. Leaving' a portion of their troops to gar- 
™«n these, Datis and Arlaphernea landed with a foroe of one hundred 
'mami foot and ten thousand horee, on the coast of Attica, near a 
Nn called Marathon, which is only distant aboat thiny miles from 

3, Justly alantied at the near neighborhood of such an enemy, the 
'i'neiiians applied to the Spartans for aid ; bat that people had a 
™?et5trtion which prohibited their taking- the field before the moon 
"M " the full, and as, at the time of tho appUcwion, it sUU wanted 
*^"ayB of that period, Ihey therefore delayed the march of l^ieur 
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4. The Athenians were compelled to meet the Persian invaders 
unassisted, except by a gallant band of one thousand Platsans, who, 
out of gratitude for the protection which the Athenians had often 
extended to them against the power of Tiiebos, hastened to the aid of 
their friends at this alarming crisis. 

5. Besides these Plataeans, the Athenian army mustered nine thou- 
sand men, exclusive of about as many lin-iit-nrmcd slaves. Small ss 
lliis force was, compared with the overwhelming multitude of the Per- 
sians, it was resolved, after an earnest deliberation, that the army 
should adopt the bold course of advancing to meet the enemy in the 
open country, (490 B. C.) 

6. According to the Athenian custom, ten ^'cnerals were appointed 
to command, the army, one being taken from each of the ten wards of 
Attica, and each general being, in turn, invested with the supreme 
authority for a single day. But Arislidcs, one of these commanders, 
and a man of singular wisdom and probity, perceiving the inconven- 
iences and dangers of this arraiijremcnt, resigned his day in favor of 
Miltiades, another of the generals, of tried milit:iry talents. 

7. The example of Aristides heing followed hy the rest, Miltiades 
was invested with the sole command. He was thus afforded an oppor- 
tunity of adopting such measiires as were necessary to give even a 
chance of success to his little army, and acted with a' prudence and 
skill that amply justified the confidence which his brother officers had 
reposed in him. 

8. Finding the Persian host encamped on the i)lain of Marathon, 
Miltiades took up a position on the declivity of a iiill about a mile dis- 
tant from the enemy. To impede the motions of the Persian cavalry, 
he caused the intermediate space to be strewed during the night with 
trunks and branches of trees. On the following morning he drew out 
his troops in battle array, placing the Athenian freemen on the right, 
the Platseans on the left, and the armed slaves in the centre. 

9. The Persian army was a mixed multitude, composed of levies 
from the numerous tribes and nations which acknowledged the 
authority of the Great King. Some of them were armed with spears, 
swords, and -battle-axes ; but the greater part fought with arrows, 
darts, and other missile weapons. 

10. They carried in their left hands light targets of leeds or ozier, 
and their bodies were, in some instances, covered with thin plates of 
metal. Their defensive armor, however, was not to be compared to 
that of the Athenians, and by no means fitted the Asiatics to sustain 
the shock of the dense Grecian phalanx. 

11. Of this Miltiades was well aware, and he caused his soldiers 
to advance at a running pace to the attack, that the bowmen and jave- 
lin throwers might have as short space as possible for the use of their 
missiles, and that the Athenian spearmen might bear down and break 

■ ■ - ■ — ■ ■ » ■ I.,. — . ■ ■ ..I ■ ■ I ,. ■ 

assisttd? What was their motive? 6. Wtiat other forces did th« Xthettians !»▼«' 
What did they resolve to do 1 6. What was now done according Uvlhe custom of Atherw J 
What of Aristides ? 7. Who received the sole com mand ? What measures did he adopt ? 
What of his skill and prudenc* ? 8. Wliere did he take up his position ? How did he 
endeavor to impede the Persian cavalry? ITow did he dispose his troops? &, 10. What 
oftho Persian army ? How were they armed ? 11. How did Miltiadea cause bissoldien 



BATTLE OF MAKATHON. 



Xcries at the head af his arm^, 

IS. At first, indeed, the Grecian centre, composed of slaves, wns 
broken by the enemy ; but the Athenian and P!atEa.n freemen on the 
two wings carried all before them, and then closing- in upon tlie 
Pecsisn troops wlio had discomfited tlieir centre, overthrew them like- 
v'ae, and remained tbe undisputed masters of the field. 

13. The Persians, panic-struck, fled (o their ships, pursued actively, 
and slaughtered in vast numbers, by the victorious host of Mihiailes. 
Upwards of six thonsa.nd Persians felt in this memorable engagement, 
while, on the side of the Athenians, only one hundred and ninety-two 
individuals perished, among 'whom, however, were two of the ten 
generals, and several peraons of distinction. Seven of (he Peraan 
vessels fell into the hands of the Greeks ; tlie rest returned to Asia. 

U. Among those who died at Marathon was Hippias, the exjl';il 
lyrani of Athens, who, to sum up his lamentable degradation, had 
accompanied and guided the Persians on this expedition against tb« 
, laoil he once ruled with honor and applause. 

15, On the day atler the battle the Lacedfemonian lioops arrived, 
having quitted Sparta as soon as it was full moon, and hurried by 
(breed marches to the assistance of the Atlienians. After contem- 
^ting with deep interest the scene of bo glorious a victory, and 

iniiliaiiul 13. Dkl this nuuuniucuad? 13 What nag Iholiueof the Peremm} 
TTiali las) The Inei i>f lia Allienisna) 14. Whst or Hlfpiaat tS, What at Lbe 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

Miltiada. — Aristidea. — Themistodes. 

1. NoTHiNQ could exceed the joy of the AtheoianB at the tidings 
of this great battle, and the meiita of Miltiades were at Gist enlhusi- 
aaticallj acknowledged and rewarded with the highest honors of the 
republic ; but it was not long before he wbb treated by his fickle 
couQtmaen with the most disgraceful ingratitude, 

9. na,<iaa been, at his owu request, appointed to command a fleet 
of seventy Bhips, raised fur the purpose of reducing certain islands of 
the jf^esD, which had taken part with Feiwa, he was successful in 
mastering sereral of them, but failed in ao attack upon Paros- 
Thereupon the Athenians immediately raised a clamor against him, 
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llou? Hoirdid th«r trMl h 
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and accused him of having been bribed by the Persians to raise the 
sieg^e of that place. 

3. He was tried on this charge by the assembly of the people, and, 
notwithstanding the pleadings of his brother Tesagoras, who conducted 
the defence for Miltiades^hen unable to act for himself in consequence 
of a wound received before Pares, the victor of Marathon was con- 
demned by his fickle and thankless country, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of fifty talents — about fifty thousand dollars ! Being incapable 
of raising so large a sum, he was thrown into. prison, where he died 
soon after of a mortification brought on by his wound, (489 B. C.) 

4. It was even said that the Athenians would not allow his body 
to be buried until his son Cimon, who was then very young, raised 
money and paid the fine. But the glory of Miltiades survived, and 
although his countrymen persecuted him living, they revered him 
dead. It seems to be one of the anomalies of human nature, in all 
ages, to spurn living merit, and to respect it only when its possessor 
is beyond the>reach either of applause or reproach. 

5. At the distance of half a century, a picture of the battle of 
Marathon was painted by order of the state, and the figure of Mil- 
tiades was represented in the foreground, animating his troops to 
victory. 

6. The victory of Marathon, which saved the liberties of the 
whole of Greece, added also greatly to the respect Sid consideration 
in which Athens was held ; and the commanding talents of several 
individuals, who subsequently directed in succession the afiairs of 
that republic, contributeid to extend still further its power and influ- 
ence. 

7. Among the galaxy of brilliant and able men at this time living 
in Athens, none held a more conspicuous place than Aristides and 
Themistocles, who, opposed to each other in almost everything else, 
were emulously active in their exertions to promote the interests of 
their common country. Aristidel, who has already been named as 
one of the ten generals of the army which conquered at Marathon, 
was the son of a person of moderate fortune, named Lysimachus. 
Themistocles was adso descended from a respectable Athenian family. 

8. These two remarkable individuals were companions in boyhood, 
2Lnd are said to have even then exhibited strong indications of the 
dissimilarity of their dispositions. Aristides was calm, moderate, 
candid, and upright: Themistocles, bold, enthusiastic, wily, and 
plausible. 

9. Two leading parties, as has already been adverted to, existed 
among the Athenians ; namely, the aristocratic and the democratic. 
Aristides attached himself to the former, Themistocles to the latter. 
They soon became the leaders of their respective parties, aifd were 
^U8 forced, both by their position and the differences of their views, 
into almost continual opposition. 

triti 9 What fine warn he sentenced to pay ) What of his death 1 4. What \ras said in 
regard to his burial f What of Miltiades alter his death? 5. What vraa done half a 
century later? 6. What are some of the results of the battle of Marathon? 7. Who 
*a3 Aristides? Themistocles? 8. What of them? *- . 

9. To what parties did they attach themselves? Into whatyosiftojK tiwre they thus 



10. The chaiacler of Aiislides stood deseiveJIy high toi wisdom 
and probity ; but Themi^ocles was possessed of great oratorical 
powers, and his perauasive eloquence often enabled him to tiiunipli 
over the unadorned good sense of his rival. 

H. Far from being disheartened, however, by snch occarreuces, 
Atistldes waited with patience till the people riiould come to a sounder 
iipiniun, exerting himself in the mean time to prevent, as lar as 
(Hissible, the bad consequeiicea which he expected to follow from their 
iiiiprudent decisions, 

13. In the year subsequent to the battle of Marathon, Aristides 
was elected first archon, or chief magistrate of the republic ; and id 
this situation he gave so many proofs of his uprightness and impar- 
tiality, that he was honored with the surname of '^ the Just," and 
DKiny of the citizens referred their disputea to his single decision, in 
" ' " "10 carrying them before the ordinary courts of jusuce. 



Aristides and the Coaaln/irtaH. 
13. Envious of the civic honois which had been conferred upon bit 
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rival, Thetmstoeles took advantage of this oirennistlincd to raise and 
spread an injurious rumor, to the efl^t that Aristides was endearor^ 
ing to centre all authority, judicial as well as ciyil, in his own person, 
as a preliminary step to establishing himself in absolute and unoonsti* 
tutional power. 

14. It appears surprising that the Athenians, who had bestowed 
upon Anstwies the title of *' the Just,"' and who had had so many 
opportunities of judging of his moderation, and unassuming excellence 
of character, should have given any credit to these t&pcnctB, But the 
usurpation of Pisistratus was still too recent to permit the Athenians 
to forget, that, under a cloak of moderation and patriotism, may lurk 
the most extreme- and dangerous spirit of personal ambition. 

15. Alarmed, therefore, at the t^ry allegation that a popular leader 
was again forming designs against the republican constitution, they 
rashly resorted to the ostractsm — the protection provided ag^ust 
such dangers — and condemned the Virtuous Arfetidesto a ten years' 
Wnishment. An anecdote is related,' with reference to this transact 

^on, which aiS^rds a curious example df a feeling, surprising but not 

uBcommon, in the human breast. 

16. While the ostracism was proceeding, 'a conntry voter who 
couM riot write came up to Aristides, whom he did hot personally 
know, and requested him to write the name of Aristides on his shell. 
"Did this man «ver mjure you?" asked Aristides. " No,*' replied 
the citiien, "nor do I even know him.; but I anTweary of hearing 
him everywhere called ' the Just.*^' Without saying another word, 
Aristides Wrote the required naitae upon the shell, ilnd retumied it to 
the countryman. 

•/^^^mi^ Alli um I i.w»|i««»j ' 



CHAPTER LXVIL 

Athens ineretises ker Navy^^-r.Xjeroies^ Frepara^wms for mvad- 

ing Greece^ 

1. TnoooH Themwtodes, whose asoendcncr m the eottneils of 
Athens was now un^sputed, «ould not boast of that pttre patriotism 
which animated his banished rival, h» had an insatiable desire of 
fame ; and as he perceived that he eocild best extend his own reputa- 
tion by promoting the welfare of his country, he labored with as much. 
zeal to adva^e its interests ds if he had beefl in^enced by the 
strongest sense of duty* ...» 

2. 8o great was his thirst fdr pveefiunen^i Uiat the giory Which 

Miltiades acquired at Marathon threw him for a time into a deep, 

melancholy ; on h&ng asked. the cause of thift, he replied that '< the 

tTophies of Miltiades would not aDdW him to sleep." When he had 

— ^- ■ • ■■ ' ~: rr- ~ : > 

13. What of the rumor sprwd by Therotstocles 7 14. What credit was given to this 

report by tho Atheoians T W hal af the lisurpation of Pisistratus 1 16. . .What inwsure 

was taken ? To what, waa Aristides condemned ? 16. What aaecdot^s relaipa of him J 

LXVII. — 1. What of Theniislocles ? How could he beat exteAa hia own reputation ? 

15 



acquired influence id tbe republie, a fi^d far diBtiacUon aoon presenied 
iiee}f. 

3. The commerce of Athens having for some time suifered from 
Uie hostility of the iBhabitants of JSgfina, Themistocles advised his 
countrymen to appropriate the produce of the silver mines of Mount 
Laurium. wMch had hitherto been annually divided among the citi- 
zens, to the construction of a fleet for the purpose of chastising those 
troubiesome islanders. 

4. The Athenians Allowed his counsel ; one hundred galleys were 
constructed, and with these. Tbemislocles effectually broke the naval 
strength of ^gina. AtheQs was now the first maritime power of 
Greece, but Themistocles jstill continued to augment the nu^nber of 
its vessels of war, until they amounted to the number of two huodred 
trireme galleys. 

6. He acted thus from a conviction that the Persians would renew 
their attempts to subvert the libeUies of the Grecian states, and because 
he foresaw what importance in such a case a well-equipped fleet would 
bo, either for external defence, or as a refuge to which the citizens 
might betake themselves if overcome by the invaders. .. 

6. Nor did Themistocles err ii\ his anticipation. On receivinn^ 
intelligence of the defeat of his army at Marathon, Darius resolved on 
fitting ou^ another armament, on a. stiU greater £cale than tiie first, 
for the subjugation of Greece. A revolt, however, jvhich occurred in 
Egypt, interrupted his preparations, and death, soon after, terminated 
all his. earthly designs,. (485 B. C.) 

7. He was succeeded by his son X^xes, who, afler suppressing 
the Egyptian revolt, prepared to carry into effect his father's projects 
against Greece." Heralds were again, sent to all the Grecian states, 
with the exception of Athens and Sparta, which had treated the 
Persian messengers so cruelly on a former occasion^ to demand earth 
and water, in token of submission ; and many of the smaller states 
again granted the required iieknowledgment. 

8. Four years were spent by Xerxes in raising an army, building 
a fleet, and catling a ^ canal across the isthmus which cormects-Mbunt 
Athos with the continent pf Greece. This passage was made in 

* order to enable the Persian vessels. to continue their progress straigiit 
southward^ instead g( sailing round the -dangerous pcomoniory ot' 
Athos, where the fleet of Mar^onius* had formerly been wr^ckori. 
The preparations being at length completed, Xerxes himself a-i^suui'ti 
the command of the -expedition, and directed his march towards tin? 
Hellespont., 

9. The army by which he, was accompanied was tile largest, Fi^' 
haps, ever collected, consisting of one million seven hundred: thoiks^iu'' 
infantry, and four hundred tlteusand cavalry. If t» titese are uddi-H 

2. How dkl the glory of AIHtNuies kffetXMmi 3. What of tha InlMsibilantB of Msw"'' 
How did ThemlstocleB propose to «haatisae tfiem ? 4. Whftt was t^n done ? What uf 
the naval power of Greece ? To what extent was il increased? 

5. Why was this dorie ? Of what importance was a fleet lo the Allwniana t 6. Wlwl 
did Darius determine on after the battle of Marathon ? What of his death? 7. Whai 
of Xerxes f His heralds 7 8. How djtl he spend ftmr years 9 Why irid he take this 
measure? Whore did he direct his march? 9. What was ihe numt)er of his army? 
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Xirics btncing la the riling sua, ^ 

10. The fleet consisted of twelve hundred ships of war, and three 
thousand transport vessels, and carried aboat six hundred thonsand. 
men. It is-iaid thai, on une occasion, while reviewing this mighty 
hnsl, Xemea was.iifectod eten to tears hy llie reflection that not one 
individual of ^1 the thousands then before him -would be ali\e a hun- 
dred years after. 

11. Yat such is ihe ineonBiateiicy of tnan's nature, that,,while this 
oriental despot was vainly lameniing over the brevity of human life, 
Ke was pretrajing, without compunction ot repret, to sh<(rten still foi^ 
Ihet the allotted ap«,H of thonstnds of his specios, and (u add oil the 
Kdamities of war to the other evils incidental to life. 

13. To facilitate the passage of his army from Asia into Europe, 
Xenes caused a bridge of boals to be formed across the Hellespont, 
between two towns called Abjdos and Sestos, where the strait is less 
than a mile in width ; but a Violent Blonn arose, and the bridge was 
lieslroyed. 

13. Xerxes, who wse a mwi of nngovertwble passions, was trnns- 
porled with fury when he heard of this occurrence, and with equal 
f»lly and cruelty, commanded aB the workmen who had been employed 
in ctinBtmcting the bridge, to be put to death. 

14. In a s[UTit of Btill greater extravagance and absurdity, be is said 

ID. Wliu wn tho ninnlnr of ht] fleet t Wnu anecdMA li nlUeit of hitn 1 1 1. What 
u Ihe (aitM Um wbh )is prsnrin; lo dn) 
ia WhHof Iho bridg* tenia uuHit (ntK nodal WliM InnpinHl id Ihla briitga) 
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to hare caused the n-aters of t)io Hellespont to be beaten with rvds, 
and fatten 1o be dropped into the strait, in token of hia delerminalion 
to curb ila turbulence, while hia aervanla addressed il in the fallowing 
lemu : — " Il ia ihuB, thou salt and bitter water, that thy master pun- 
ishes thy unprovoked injuir, and he is detennined to pass thy trescti- 
erous streams, notwith aland ing all the insolence of thy malice." 

15. Another bridge, consisting of a double line i)f vbssuJs, strongly 
anchored on both sides, and joined together by hempeu cables, was 
then constnicted, and trunks of trees having boon )aid_ across ihe decks 
of the vessels, the whole was smoorhly covored wiih planks, so as lo 
afford an easy passage for the troops. 

16. Seven days and oigbls were consumed by ihe Peiaians in cross- 
ing this extraordinary bridge, aflet which Xeries advanced through 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Thessaly, towards the southeru parts of 
Greece, receiving the submisaian of the various northern stales which 
he visited, while his tieet {crossing what is now calleid the Golf of 
Conlsaaa) paased througli ihe canal ai the isthmus of Alhoa, aad 
afterwards shaped its course likewise to the southward. 



CHAPTER LXVIU. 
Advance of the Persian Army. 



Ftaiam vanla^aig tie «n. 

1. Meanwhile, those Greek states which Ijad refused to sv 
the Persians, were vigorously ^eparing to meet the appn 
invaders, A cosgms of deputies was held at Corinth, at 
« agreed upon for the camnwn defence. 
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S. It id impossible to withhold our ajdmiration of the truly astonish- 
ing intrepidity of the. Greeks at this momentous time. They did not 
allow themselves to despond even for an instant, fearful as were the 
odds against them. Drawing- to the utmost upon the whole popula- 
tion of the confedeorated states, all the military force which they had 
to oppose to the countless hosts of Persia did not exceed sixty thou- 
sand freemen, aod perhaps ahout an equal number of armed slaves. 

3. As if to contribute to their discouragement, the respoQses which 
the Greeks obtained from the oracle of Delphi were dark and menac- 
ing. The Spartans were told, that they could only be saved by the 
voluntary death of a king of the race of Hercules, and the Athenians 
were addressed in the following language " — 

4. " All else, within Cecropian bounds and the recesses t)f divine 
Cithaeron, shall fall: the wooden walls alone Jupiter grants to 
Minerva to remain inexpugnable, a refuge to you and your children. 
Wait not therefore the approach of horse or foot, an immense army, 
coming from the continent; but retreat, turning the back, even though 
they be dose upon you. divine Salamis ! thou shalt lose the sons 
of women, whether Ceres be scattered or gatliered I" 

5. The phrase not )^ing so familiar then as it has become in modem 
times, the Athenians were at first greatly at a loss to determine what 
were the wooden walls referred to by the oracle. Some imagined that 
these words indicated the Acropolis or citadel of Athens, which had 
anciently been surrounded with a wooden palisade ; but Themistocles, 
who, it is probable, had secretly suggested the response to the Del- 
phian priests,, insisted that the fleet constituted the wooden walls 
spoken of by tlie oracle, and 'urged upon the Athenians the propriety 
of trusting to their ships for defence against the Persians. 

6. Ultimately his advice was followed ; and while Leonidas, King 
of Sparta, whh eight thousand ef the conibderate troops, took up a 
strong poi^ition in the narrow pass of Thermopylae, between Thessaly 
and Phocis, the Athenian fleet, reinforced by those of the other con- 
federate states,, proceeded to the strait which separates the island of 
Euboea from the coast of Thessaly, and took up its station at thepro- 
niontory of Artemisium, about fifteen miles distant iTom the pass of 
Thermopylae. 

7. The march of Xerxes had hitherto resembled a triumphal pro- 
cession rather than a hostile invasion ; none had dared to oppose his 
progress, and the various minor states through which he passed, in 
the agony of their alarm, outvied each other in the expressions of 
respect and the cordiality of welcome with which they received the 
king and his mHHons. ' ' 

8. But the time had at length arrived when he was to become 
acquainted with that indonjitable Grecian valor which had proved so 
fatal to the armies of his father. Arriving at the pass of Thennopy- 
Ise, and learning that ft was defended by so small a force, he sent 

What of th« meeting At Corintli 1 2. What of the Gtveka at this time 7 What was t Itn 
D'unber of their army ? 3, What of the oracle at Delphi ? Wliat were llie Spartans tnlil ? 
4. How W€ure the Atiieniana wJd r eased i 5. What was thought of the phrase wooden 
VXiUsJ How (lid Theinlslncles iiiterprel. it J 6. What of the army and fleet? 
7. Whftt of the march of Xerxes ? The respect paid to him ? 8. Wliat message did he 
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nieeaengera to require Ihem to lay down their arms. "Come and 
take tliem," wis the truly Spartan replj of the brave Iieonidae. 



Leonijat at Ihe pan of Thamepyla. 

0. The meeaengers then sBBured lliera tliat if the;^ would lay dowa 
their «n»a, the Great King would receive them as hie alliea, and give 
them a country much luger and more fertile than their own ; but Ihej 
answered that " no country was worth acceptance, unless won by vir- 
tue ; and that, as for their arms, they should want them whether m 
the &ienda oi the enemies of Xerxee." Hav in g thus spoken, they 
uocoDCernedly resumed the gymnastic exercises and othei amuse- 
meilla in which they had been engaged when the messengers arrived. 

10. Xerxes waited four days in empectslion that the-Greelia wouU 
surrender; aitei which, parceivjng tiiat they remained resolute, he 
gave orders to commence the attack. But the narrowness of the pass, 
which in one place was only fifteen and in another not more th^ 
twenty-tive feet wide, prevented the Persians from taking full advan- 
tage of their immense, superiority ia numbers, and the undaunted 
Spartans met and discomlited with great slaughter every succ^i'^ 
column of Ihe enemy that entered the deiile. 

11. Xerxes, who, sealed on a neighboring height, beheld tbedei- 
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ihrone, aa be saw the braveat of his Ironps broken and destrojed, and, 
ai Jength, gave orders to discontinue ifie attack. On the Wlowing 
daj the battle waa renewed, with no better succeen on the wurt of the 
Pereians. But that which ihey couW not do by open foiice, they 



Battlt of Thtrmopyla:. 

Vi. There was a rude and circuitous path across the monntains, a 
few miles to the westward of Thermopile, the eiistencc of which 
"as sisircely Itnown except lo the inhabllanls of the neighboring dia- 
ifiel, and by this route the traitor Epialtea oflered to guide a. delach- 
menl of ihe Peiwans lo the other extremity of the pass, to intercept 
llio retreat of I^eonidas, and attack him in the rear. 

'3. The offer was eagerfy accented, and twenty thousand chosen 
"iei>. commanded by a distinguished officer, named Hydames, set out 
on Ihc expedition, at tho dose of day. After marching all nijht, they 
itrived about sunrise near the summit of the hill. Here, however, 
Ihey encountered an unexpected obstacle in a guard of Phocians, to 
■'hom LeonidaB had entrusted the defence of this unfrequented mout*- 
^ path. 

H. For some time the Pcrwans advanced onpereeived, ander the 
"hade of an oak forast which covered the sides of the hill ; hot at last 
'he Phocians, alarmed by the unwonted rustling among the leaves, 

*[lut of iiu hgLLi, on tiH liillnwlng tiaj ) Tbe Ir 
*?l>»re«nwIlHn«inuluf Wkal ofter did . 
<3. W|iiifb(cenIDu[oni.bEoipallIliKi} WlHUob 
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and the heavy tread of so large a body of troopa, flew to anns and 
prepared to xnake a determiued resistance. 

15. That they might contend with less disadvantage agajnst the 
grpatly superior force of the Persians, which was directed, they 
imagined, against them, ^he Phocians quitted their position in the 
pass, and stationed themselves upon a rising ground, where they would 
be less exposed to tlie darts of their assailants. 

16. But Hydames, instead of attacking them as they expected, 
calmly continued his march, along the evB«uate|d pass, towards th& 
^lain, leaving them to regret at leisure the unhappy and imprudent 
movemeat by which they had afforded him a free passage. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

Defence of ThemtopyUB, 

1 . The defenders of Thermopylae had many secret friends in the 
camp of Xerxes. The recruits whom he had pressed into his service 
during the march, were not foes to Greece at heart, and one of these 
contrived to escape to the Gh:ecian station with intimation of Epiahos' 
treachery, a few hours after the march of the detachment of Hy- 
dames. ? 

2. Leonidas immediately summoned a council <ii war, at whicl\ it 
was agreed that the greater part of the Greeks should immediately 
retreat towards the isthmus of Corinth, as the pai^ of Thermopylae, 
it was admitted by all, was no longer tenable. 

3. At the same time, Leonidas, with his three hundred Spartans, 
expressed their firm resolution never to abandon their position, until 
they were driven from it by force. Seven hundred Thespians, excited 
by the noble example of the Spartans, likewise announced their reso- 
lution to remain at their post^ and share the fortunes of Leonidas. 

4. Ail the confederate army then oeparted, with the exception of 
these two bands and a party of Tbebans, amounting to foiu hundred, 
who were detained by Leonidas, rather as hostages than as soldiers, 
on account of the known disaflection of their countrymen ; for tluj 
Theban community had always been adverse tu the views of liberty 
entertained by other Grecians, and, as friends of oligarchy, naturally 
became the favorers of Persia, in the disputes of Greece with that 
country. 

5. Leonidas then exhorted his companions in arms to acquit them- 
selves as men who expected and were prepared for death : — " Come, 
my fellow-soldieis," said he, ** let xis sit down to the last meal we 

did the Persians advai\ce ? How did tlie PhcKiians discover them ? IB. Wliat ct»ng[e did 
they make In their position? 16. What wae the result ? 

LXIX. — 1 . Were there any friends to Greece *n the camp of Xerxea ? What did oae 
of theM do? 2. What was determined upon ? 3. What did Leonidas and ihe SpaiUR* 
determine to do? The Theepiane? 4. Why were the TheUuM reuined 7 6. W])«( 
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shall eat on earth ; to-morrow we shall sup with Pluto." When mid- 
night had arrived y he drew out his little band, and led them against 
the enemy's camp. 

6. The Persiails, surprised by this sudden aad unexpected attack, 
were thrown into the utmost confusion, and, not being able in the 
darkness to distinguish friends from foes, they in many cases fell upon 
each other; while the Greeks, keeping together in a compacts body, 
and fighting with all the wild energy of men who had abandoned hope 
of life, made dreadful havoc in their broken and wavering ranks, and 
penetrated almost to the tent of Xerxes himself. 

7. The dawn of day, by revealing to the Persians the small number 
of their assailants^ obliged Leonidas to give up the unequal conflict, 
and lead back his men to the defile. Thitl^er he was followed by the 
Persians, and for a considerable time the fight was maintained on both 
sides with the utmost obstinacy. 

8. The Greeks fought with the vigor which despair communicates, 
and multitudes of their opponents fell beneath their swords ; but, in 
the thickest of the battle a Persian dart pierced the heart of the 
heroic Leonidas. This, iiowever, only t#Used his followers to still 
greater fury^ and their assailants had begun to give way, when the 
twenty thousand men commanded by Hydames were seen advancing 
from the other end of the pass. 

9. The Spartans and Thespians then retired to a rising ground at 
the narrowest point of the defile, and took up a position behind an old 
wall, being determined still to sell their lives as dearly as possible'. 
But the base Thebans seized the opportunity to desert to the enemy, 
by whom, however, a great number of them were slain before the in- 
tention of their movement was understood, 

10. The Persians now enclosed their devoted opponents on every 
nde, and while some employed themselves in beating down the wall 
behind which the Greeks had planted themselves, 3ie rest assailed 
them with a ceaseless shower of arrows. Even to the last the 
Greeks exhibited equal self-possession and courage. 

11. Some person hai4ng said that the Persian darts were so nu- 
merous that they obscured the light of the'sim, Dioneces, a Spartan, 
drew a ray of exhortation even from thia(, characteristically exclaiming, 
" How favorable a circumstance ! tne Greeks now fight in the shade !" 
At last, after performing prodigies of valor, the whple band were 
overpowered and slain. As they lay on the ground, their very bodies 
were covered over with the arrows which were showered upon them 
by their innumerable assailants. 

12. Two monuments were afterwards erected near the place where 
they fell. The inscription of the one recorded the bravery with which 
a haiidful of Greeks had resisted three millions of Persians ; while the 

speech did Leonidas make to his soldiers? What did he do at midnii^ht } 6. What of 
the battle? 7. What happened in the morning? 

8. The death-of Leonkias? Wliat of the force commanded by Hydames 7 9. What 
did tin Spartans and Tliespians now do ? The Thehans ? 10. What did the Persians 
now do t II. What is told of Dioneces ? What at last became of the Greeks t By what 
wen their bodies eorered 1 12. What monuments were erected to them ? What of the 
Inseriptianitipon themf 
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Other, which was dedicated to the memory of Leonidas and his three 
hundred Spartans, consisted of these remarkable words : — " Go, 
stranger, and declare to the Lacedaemonians that we died here in obe- 
dience to their divine laws." 

13L While the troops of Leonidas were exhibiting so signal an ex- 
ample of heroic patriotism on land, the Grecian naval force Mn» con- 
tending at sea with hazier fortune, although not with greater valor, 
against the Persians. The elements, also, had battled on the side of 
Greece. 

14. The immense fleet of Xf^rxes, while at anchor in the bay of 
Casthansea, on the coast of Thessaly, had been attacked by a violent 
tempest of three days' duration, by whicli no less than four hundred 
vessels of «war, besides an' immense number of transports and store- 
ships, were totally wrecked. 

15. After the storm, had subsided, the Persian's, eager to quit a 
place which they had found so ill calculated to afford them shelter, 
sailed into the strait which divides the island of EuboBa from the 
mainland, and anchored ii^the road of Aphetae, at about ten miles' 
distance' from the promontory of Artemisium, where the Grecian fleet 
was stationed. 



CHAPTER LXX. 

The Contest at Sea. 

1. Notwithstanding the loss caused by thB tempest, the Persian 
squadron was still very large, and its arrival in. their vicinity gave 
considerable alarm to the confederated Greeks, who immod lately held a 
council of war, at which it was resolved, by a large majority, to retire 
to the southward. 

2. The Eubceans, anxious to prevent the adoption of a course by 
which they would be left exposed to the vengeance of the Persiaiis, 
endeavored to induce Eurybiades, a Spartan, wlio acted as coramande/- 
in-chief of the combined fleet, to delay its departure, at least till- such 
time as they should ^ have removed their families and most valuable 
property to a place of safety. 

3. Finding Eurybiades mexorable, they next applied to Themisto- 
cles, the commander of the Athenian division, who had, in the coun- 
cil, opposed the proposal to retreat. Themistocles ren^inded them 
that gold was sometimes more persuasive than words, and undertook 
to prevent the meditated departure of the confederates, provided he 
were furnished with thirty talents, — about thirty thousand dollars. 

4. The Euboeans having paid him the stipulated sum, he induced 

13. What of the naval force of Greece 7 14. What had happened to the Heet of Xerxes ? 
How many of his veaeela were wrecked 7 15. Where did the Persiaa Heet now aDchor ? 

LXX. — 1. What did the Greelcs do on the arrival of the Persian fleet? '\Yhat h'*' 
resolved upon f 2. What did the Euboeans attempt to do ? 3. To whom did they apply 
next? What did Themistocles remind them? 4. How did he induce KurybiadM. to 
revolce the orders for the sailing of the fleet ? Adimantus ? 
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Eurybiades, by a bribe of five talents, to revoke the orders for the 
sailing of the fleet. All the officers obeyed the commands of their ad- 
miral except Adimantus, the Corinthian, who persisted in his inten- 
tion tp depart, until Theraistocles purchased his acquiescence in the 
delay by a present-of three talents. The remaining twenty-two^alents 
he reserved for his own purposes. 

5. The conduct of ThemistocleJs on this occasion says much more 
for his address and knowledge of mankind than for his disinterested- 
ness or high moral principle ; and the mercenary, if not timid, spirit 
displayed by those other commanders, who could only be induced bj^ a 
bribe to face the Persians, forms a striking contrast to the generous 
ardor and noble intrepidity exhibited by the patriotic defenders of 
Thermopylae. 

6. The Persian admiral now prepared for battle, and fn order to 
intercept the Greeks if -they should attempt to retreat, he despatched 
two hundred galleys, with orders to sail round the eastern side of the 
island of Eubaea, and station themselves at the southern extremity of 
the strait of Euripus. 

7. Intelligence of this movetrtent was comniunicated to the •i'eeks 
by a deserter from tlie Persian fleet, and another council was held, at 
which it was resolved to attack the Persians, weakened as they now 
were both by the effects of the recent storm and the departure of the 
two hundred ships. Accordingly, the Grecian ships weighed anchor 
a little before sunset, and joined battle with the enemy. 

8. Notwithstanding the advantage possessed by the Persians in 
point of numbers, the Greeks soon captured thirty of, the enemy's • 
vessels, and sank a great number more. The approach of night, and 
the violence of a storm which" suddenly arose, separated the combat- 
ants. 

9. The Greeks soon regained their former position off Artemisium, 
but the Persians were not so fortunate. Unacquainted with those nar- 
row and intricate seas, and confused by the darkness and the tempest, 
they hardly knew in what direction to steer, and not a fcft^ of their 
ships^ were wrecked befi)re the fleet succeeded in reaching again its 
station at Aphetae. 

10. To the two hundred galleys which had sailed for the southern 
end of the'Etiripus, the storm proved still more disastrous. Caught 
in the open sea, and unahle, amidst the thick darkness, to discover a 
single star by which to direct their course, they were tossed to and 
fro at the pleasure of the furious winds and waves, until, at last, being 
driven upon the rocky coast of Euboea, the whole squadron miserably 
perished. 

11. On the foHgwing day, the welcome intelligence of this event 
was communicated to the Grecian commanders by the crews of fifty- 

6. What may be said of the condact of ThemUtocles on this occasion ? Of the be- 
Ijavior of the commanders ? 6. What did the Persian admiral now do ? What steps did 
he take to intercept the Oreelcs ? 7. How did the Greeks learn of this movement ? W lial 
J'd they nssolve to do ? 8. What was the result of the battle 1 What of the storm ? 9. 
Its effect upon the Grecian fleet? Upon the Persian fleet? 10. What happened to the 
galleys sent to intercept the Greeks ? 

II. How was the news of this event communicated to the Greeks? What of the 
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three new Athenian ships, which amved to reinforce the fleet. 
Encouraged hy this favorahle news, on the evening of the same day 
the Greeks renewed their attack upon the Persian fleet, and suc- 
ceeded in totally destroying a detachment of it, called the Cicilian 
squadni. Ashamed of having been completely worsted by an' ene- 
my so lai inferior in numbeis, the Persian commanders resolved on 
making a vigorous effort to retrieve their reputation. As soon as day 
returned, they gave orders to prepare for a general engagement. 

12. About noon they approached the station of the confederates, 
ait4 a very severe conflict ensued, which terminated in the triumph of 
the Greeks. But their victory was dearly bought by the loss of five 
galleys, and the damage of many of their vessels^ especially those of 
the Athenian division. 

13. Tips circumstance, together with the discouraging announce- 
ment which they received immediately afterwards of the destruction 
of Leonidas and liis Spartans at Thermopylae, determined the Grecian 
commanders to retire to the southward, that they might be at hand to 
give all the assistance in their power to the inhabitants both of Attica 
and t]^ Seloponnesian states, which, being left exposed by the result 
of theoattle of Thermopylae, might expect immediate invasion by the 
Persians. 

14. They, therefore, instantly set sail, and proceeded to the Sa- 
ronic gulf, where they anchoced in the strait between the island of 
Salamis and the coast of Attica. 



CHAPTER LXXI. 
A large Portion of Greece devastated by the Persians* 

1. The land forces of Xerxes now advanced through Phocis and 
Boeotia into Attica, while his fleet made a corresponding movement to 
the southward, following that of the Greeks into the Saronic gulf. 

2. The Persian army met with little or no opposition ijvits march, 
as the Peloponnesians had retired within the isthmus, of Corintl)* in 
despair of being able to .offer effective resistance in the open country ; 
and the Athenians, deserted by their allies, and having the principal 
part of their armed force on board the fleet, made no attempt to defend 
their territory. 

3. An interesting account is given of the preservation of the sacred 
fane of Apollo at Delphi in tius time of universal panic and over- 
throw. The Delphians, on hearing that the Persians had succeeded 
in forcing the pass of Thermopylae, were filled with alarm, and con- 
renewed atuck upon the Persians? What did the Perslaas resolve upon ? 12. The bat- 
lie? What wa.-? the loss of the Greeks? 13. What determined the Greeks to JCiire to 

the south? What was their obiect? 14. Where did they anchor? 

I.XXI. — 1. What of the laml forces of Xerxes ? Hie lleei? 2. Wlmt of ilie marcfa 
Of the Persian army ? Why was no resistance offered by Hw pBl»>|K>aue*ian3 ? The Ailie- 
W*"?? ^. What uf the fane of ApoUo 2 What did the Dtjli>hiaua do, ou liearing ol* ll«iJ 
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suited tke oracle what was to be done for Ihe protection of the temple 
and the valuable treasures which it contained. 

4. The answer was, that '^ the arms of Apollo were sufficient tor 
the defence of his shrine ** The Delphiaas then' transported their 
wives and children across the gulf of Corinth into Achaia, and^ ahan- 
doning their city, concealed themselves in th^ deep caverns aid among 
the rocky summits of Hount ParnasBtls. • 

5. The only road by which Delplii could be af^roached was steep 
and difficult, winding about among narrow defiles and steep mountam 
crags ; and when the Persian detachment advanced along it, a thww 
derstorm, which happened to come on, awoke their superstitious fears, 
while it encouraged the Delphians, who imagined that Apollo was 
fulfilling- his promise of interfering to protect his temple. 

6. Two immense fragments of rock, which were^ eiUfer by the 
agency of the lightning or the secret efforts of the Belphiani^ rolled 
down from the heights of Parnassus upon the heads of the Persians, 
completed their dismay, and they precipitately betook themselves to 
iiight. The iDelphians, emerging from their hiding-places, pursued 
them with great slaughter. ^ * V' * 

7. To apologize ^r so ignominious a defeat, tha rersian cletaq)h 
ment, on ^eir return to the main body of the army, tflild many'nfeu'- 
vellous tal5s about the unearthly voices they had heard, and fearful 
shapes they had seen, at Delphi ; and as the priests of the shrine were 
interested in giving currency and credit to reports of a similar nature, 
it soon came to be univer^y believed that the discomfiture of the 
sacrilegious assailants of the temple had been aecompliihed by aapet- 
natural means. 

8. Ai^r the arrival of the Grecian fleet at Salamis, Themistocles,- 
perceiving that there was. no longer any hope of preserving Attica ^ 
persuaded the Athenians to betake themselves for refuge to their 
ships, according to tlie interpretation he had formerly given <5f the 
oracle of Apollo, which promised them safety behind their wooden 
walls. 

9. They therefore conveyed their women, children, and old men, to 
the islands of Salamis atid ^gina, and the seaport town of TrtBao^e 
in Argolis, and abandoned their country and city to the rage of the 
invaders. Before departing, however, at the instigation of Themis- 
tocles, they passed a decree recalling all their exiles for the common 
defence, by which means they obtained, at this dangerous crisis, the 
valuable assistance of Aristides. 

10. He was then residing in the island of ^gina^ and'no sooner 
heatd of the decree, than he repaired to tlrte general rendezvous at Sa- 
lamis, forgetful of the injustice with which he had been treated^ and 
anxious only for the welfaure of his countrymen. 

b«Atle ofThermopylffl ? 4. Whal apawer did the oracle make ? What did the Delphlana 
ito wiiK flieir Wives and children 1 5, What of thfe road to Delphi ^ The thunderstorm ? 
6- Whf did the Persians betake themselves to flight? 7. What reports were circulated 
by the Persians aad priests of Delphi? 8. Wljat did Themislocles now persuade the 
Athenians to do? 9. What did they do ? What dfecree did they pass in regard to their 
exiles? 
10. Whal of Aristides, when he heard of this decree? 11. What was the Cite of 

16 
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11. 'Ihe army of Xerxes soon overran Hnd devastated Aaka. 
Berure them fell its pruud capital, and iheit" swords destroyed ^ ibe 
citizens tliat wer* left in jl — a few who.liud refused to quit ibeir 
country, and who mode a vain attempt iu Mfend the citadel. 



Tht burning oj Alhens. 

IS. At tlie same Ume, the Persian fleet took up its slalion al Cli)i- 
leram, an Ajfaeuian sea-port, at a -short distance &tim the bay in nhictr 
the Grecian navy lay. The coiifederales now deliberated whether 
tliey ought tu risk another engagement with Ihe Peruana, or 1o reiire 
funher up the gulf to aid in the defence of the isthmus of Corinlli, 
Bcfoss which the Peloponneeians had constructed a line of fartilicaiioiis 
to afrest the progress of the invaders. • | 

13. In vain 'rhomiBtocleB urifed on the council the propriety of I 
remainini; and givins haltlc in the Persians ; the great majority of the ] 
commandeta were desirnus to depart, and it was finally resolved in 
cooncil to set sail iromediately. The council then broke up. Theuii*- 
tocles, perceiving that if tlie resolution just aiiopted were carried int» 
effect, all would be lost, persuaded Eurybiades to call a second counni!, 
Bt which he employed all his eloquence to induce the commandera W \ 
revoke their pusillanimous decision. 

14. In the course of tlie discussion, having said something vhich 
^ve offence to Eurybiades, the latter lifted up hie stick as if la strike 
hiin ; but Themisioclei, only intent on pcrauadiug the confedetal«s 1" 
remain, took no other notice of the menacing gesture of the Sparuii 
than to say lo him calmly, " Strike, but hear me." Eurybiades, 
ashamed of hia violence, requested him to proceed with his speech, 
and ofl^red him no furtlier interruption. 

15. Themistocles then insisted on the disadvantages lo which the; 

confaJciHIes doUberatu uponl 13. What did Thamlsloclea urge nn thatouncill WtU 
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woxM expose themsel^s by quitting their present station, as tbey 
would thereby exchange a narrow channel, in whieh the whole of th% 
Persian fleet could not assaj^ them at onee, for the qpen seas, where 
they might speedily be overpowered by the superior force of the 
enemy. He also dtwelt upon li^' cruelty of abandoning to theiv fate 
the Athenian women and children collected in the islands of Salamis 
and y3i^na. • 

16. He had hardly concluded, when AdimantHs,. the Corinthian^ 
commander, insultingly asked, " Whether they were to be guided by 
the wishes of men who had no longer a city to defend?'* alluding to ' 
the destruction of Athens by the Persians. Themistocles indignantly 
replied, that ** the Athenians had", indeed, sacrificed their private pos- 
sessions for "the sake of preserving their own independence an* the 
common liberties of Greece, but that they had still % city in (heir two 
hdndred ships." 

17. He added, that " if deserted by the confederates, they would 
embark their wives and children, and seek a new home on the coast 
of Italy, where ancient oracles had foretold that the Athenians should 
one day found a flourishing state." If the allies provqked^hem^o 
adopt this course, they would speedily have cause to tegj^t that (hejr 
had driven away tlie only fleet which was capable of protecting their 
coasts. 

18. These words alarmed the council lest the Athenians should 
actually secede from the confederacy, and it was resolved to remain 
ftt Salamis, and give battle to the enemy. But, notwithstanding this 
determinatioTi) several of the Peloponnesian commandem>soon began 
to exhibit a desire to depart, and Themistocles received -information 
that most of them intended to set sail during the night. 

19. To .defeat their purpose, he secretly put in force one of those 
stiatagera^ of dubious propriety, such as an Aristides never v^puld 
have resorted to. He despatched a messenger to Xerxes, to inform 
lum that the Grecian fleet was preparing to make its escape, and to 
say that, if he wished to crush his enemies at once, he should cause his 
ships to guard both ends of the strait in which they were stationed. 

20. Xerxes, believing Themistocles to be secretly in his interest, 
followed his advice, and the Greeks, finding themselves thus enclosed, < 
made a virtue of necessity, and prepared for battle. 



CHAPTER LXXH. 

Battle of Salamis, 

1. The morning of the twentieth of October, 480 B. C. — a day 
destined to be rendered forever memorable by the glorious battle of 

15. What did Themistocles then say ? What did he say of the women and children in 
the islandfl of Salamis and Mz\nh% 16.. What question did Adimantus ask? How did 
Themtstoclea reply? 17. What did ho add? 18. What was at last resolred upon? 
What infoimation, however, did Themralocles receive ? 19. What measure did he lake to 
^feat their inirpoee ? 2D. what was the result ? 



Salarak — wm uabered m 1^ tfas Cieelis whh aacred bynuw and 
jiBeane, nbile, wtk theii vcneea, the apiiit-^liniog aoiuds of the ahrill 
war-Dumpel er^ sod uton miufled- , 
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S. ABjHiideTthediractioMoftJieir leBderHithoyfomied ttepwdvE* 1 
into line of li«tlle, they encooniged eaeh other by rantual exIwrtatiilM 
to fight bptrely in defence of their wives and diildren, their homea, I 
^leir liberties, ami the temples of tlioix godg. Every heart responded 
to Buch appeals, nor is it to be nondered at thai men engaged in bd 
hfrfy a cause should have performed prodigies of heroism. I 

3. The Persians, aUhoogh animated by no euch elevated aentiments, 
were ikA destitute of strong motives fiir active and intrepid exertion. 
They were aware that they wera about to fight under the iminediata 
eye of their monandi ; for Xerxes bad drawn up his army along the 
opposite shore of Attica, and had seated himself open a magnihcent 
thmne oA the summit of a nei^boiing suuntain, where, surroahded 

■ by hia guards, and by a number of eecretaiiss, whose duty it was ts 
record the manner in which his subjects acquiued tlteB^lves, be 
watched the onset of the combatants and the progress of the battle. 

4. The shores of Attica, to a considerable extent, were covered with 
troops, and by day-break the whole Persian army was in motion; 6" 
tiie soldleis were moved by curiosity to take their stand on the neigli- 
huring heighie. The most commodious eminences were chosen by 
them, and every hill and elevation that cotumanded a view of the 
water, was eagerly sought out by those who were anxious to view tbe ' 
approaching conflict. 

5. . At Ibis moment of eospense and expectation, a shoclcing ecene 
took place in the galley of Themistoclea. Ho was oflering sacrifices 

LXXII, — 1, Wtat of IhB niorntng of iho iwentisili of OclDbet J H. How did i» 
GmeksmcouHgefHchrnhfH 3. What n»iii-8! had rh« Per.i«ns foreiBHion) Whm 
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on deck, when three beautiful youths, trho liad been talcen captive, 
were brought to him. They weie aaid to be tbe ij^p^wB of the Per- 
siaa monarch. The Boolhsayer who allended on the aaciiGce, look 
Themistoclea bj the baiid, ordering that the three youths should be* 
Eju^rificed to Bacchus OmestLs ; for by this means the Greeks might tie 
assured, not oaly of safety, buflof victory. 

G. Themistoctes wa^ astonished at the atitDigenesa and cruelty of 
ihe order ; foi though in aome of the Grecian islands human sacri- 
Hees were ordered to Bacchus, Ihey had not been allowed among the 
Atlicnians. But tlie people, calling upon the god, led the unfortunate 
(a|iiives lo the altar, insisting ui)on (beir being ofiered up as tliu sttuth- 
Eiiycr had ditectad. 



Saoi/ue af j/oulha btfae tlit baltle of Salamii. 

,7- On a favoring breeze springing up, the signal of attack was 
^len, and the Gredan fleet, consisting of only three hundfod and 
eighty ships, advanced lo meet thai of Uie Persians, which numbered 
one thousand Uireo hundred vesaela of war. 
8- The Peraian line was soon broken by the skilful assault of 

arm S. Wliy KM ThBlniHlnrlonPnniaWH Oprm »li«l itkl iho fwipta limW T, 
•'Wviulhenumli«r"flhaQivcii<nll.'eU Urtliu F«r>iflnl a. WliUHVlbgnaulLoT 
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Athenians under Themistocles, and, after a long and severe conflict, 
i A the conrse of iflbieh many individual examples of extraordinary valor 
^nd dexterity were exhibited, the Greeks were completely victorious. 
So great was the loss of lives on the part of their opponents, that, for 
a considerable distance around, the sexjtself was scarcely visible for 
the number of dead bodies. 

0, A great number of the Persian vessels were taken or destroyed, 
a'hd the remainder, struck with panic, were dispersed in various direc- 
tions. The Greeks lost forty ships, but comparatively few men, 
many of those whose vessels were sunk having saved themselves by 
swimming to the shore. 

10. A select body of Persian infantry had been stationed on the 
little island of Psyttalea, between Salamis and the mainland , for the 
purpose of assisting tlie Persians and destroying the Greeks who 
might seek a refuge there during the battle. 

11. Thither, however, the watchful Aristides conducted a band of 
Athenian soldiers, who attacked and put to the sword the whole of 
the Persian detachment, within view of Xerxes himself, who, behold- 
ing his fleet scattered and destroyed, and his chosen troops cut to 
pieces by the victorious Greeks, sprung in anguish from his throne, 
tent his garments in a paroxysm of despair, and hastily gave orders 
that nis army should be withdrawn from tlie coast. 

12. The scattered remnants of the PiCrsian fleet made the best of 
their Mpy, some to the ports of Asia Minor, and others to the Helle- 
spont, while Xerxes and the land forces retreated with precipitatioo 
into The^ssaly.' 

13. The pride of this Asiatic despot was effectually humbled ; and 
such was his dread of the Greeks, that, deeming himself in danger as 
long as he remained in Europe, even though surroaoded with millions 
of armed followers, he resolved on returning immediately to Asia, and 
leaving his general, Mardonius, with a force of three hundred thousand* 
chosen men, to carry on the war against Greece. 

14. Xerxes was confirmed in this determination by a message 
which he received from his protended friend, Themistocle^ informing 
him that it had been proposed in the Grecian council to sail immedi- 
ately to the Hellespont, and break down the bridge of boats to pre- 
vent his return into Asia, but that Themistocles had dissuaded the 
confederates from carrying the design into execution. 

15. It is supposed that the artful Athenian gave Xerxes this inti- 
mation with the double purpose of quickening the retreat of a still 
dangerous enemy, and of securing for himself the protection of the 
Persian monarch, should any fluctuation of fortune cause him to need 
it. And the time did come when such a refuge became necessary to 
the victor of Salamis. 



the battle? What of the lof»s of the Peraiana? 9. How many vessels did the Persians 
lose? The Greeks ? 10. For what purpose was a body of Persian infiintry aiationed on 
Uie island of Psyttalea? 

11. What did Arisiiiles tin? What of Xerxss when he beheld this scene? 12. What 
now became of the Persian ttt^ei ? The land forces ? 1.3. What'did Xerxes resolve upon? 
14. What message did he receire from Themistocles? l.'J. Why is il supposed tlul 



Themistocles sent this message ? 
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CHAPTER LXXIIL ^ 

Eetreat of the Persians. 

1. The retreat of Xerxes was mie of the most calamitous on record ; 
(be sufferings of his soldiers equalling, if they did not even surpass, 
the miseries endured by the French army, in modern times, in the 
memorable retreat from Moscow. In the confusion and terrors inci- 
dent to a flight, no arrangements had been made for the supply of the 
immense host of Xerxes with provisions, and famine soon began to 
create dreadful havoc and distress. 

2. To such extremities were the soldiers reduced, that they ate the 
leaves and bark of trees, and the verv grass of the fields, as the^i^ 
passed along to their far-off home. The horrors of pestilence were 
speedily added to those of famine, and the line of march through 
ThessaJy, Macedonia, and Thrace, was everywhere marked by heaps 
of dead bodies. 

3. Sixty thousand of the select troops, which had been placed 
und^ the command of Mardonius, accompanied Xerxes, a? his body- 
guard, to the Hellespont. Excepting these, who, in respect of their 
office as guardians of the royal person, were partially supplied wilK 
provisions, while the common soldiers were neglected, almost the 
Avhole of the multitude which followed the retiring steps of their 9pve- 
reign from the pkiins of Thessaly, perished nnserably before his arri- 
val, after a forty-five days' march, at the shores of the Heltospodt. 

4. The magnificent bridge of boats, by which Xerxes had formerly 
passed over that strait,' had been destroyed by a tempest, and the hum- 
bled monarch was happy to obtain a Phcenician ship of war, or, as 
some say, a fishing-boat, to transport him to the Asiatic side. ■ Thus 
terminated, in disaster and disgrace, the mightiest expedition ever 
undertaken by man, afiR)rding a fearful example of the evils produced 
by insensate vanity and wild ambition. 

5. If the heart of Xerxes was not wholly hardened by the unlimited 
gratification of his passions, deep, indeed, must have been his remorse, - 
when he reflected that, in the prosecution of .his unjustifiable schemes 
of conquest, he had caused the destruction of the greater part of that 
innumerable crowd of human beings whom he had lately led into 
Greece, and over the fleeting nature of whose natural existence he had 
then lamented so pathetically ! 

6. It was probably as much for the purpose of escaping from such 
self-accusing and painful thoughts, as for the gratiflcation of his 
depraved appetites, that, on his return to Sardis, he plunged into the 
wildest excesses of sensuality, and gave the rein to all the baser pro- 
pensities of his nature. 

LXXin. — 1. What of the retreat of Xerxes? 2. To what wft hlg army reduced by 
famine ? By pestilence ? 3. What was the body-eoard of Xerxes ? What waa the fate 
of his army ? 4. What had beooMe of the bridge or boats % How waa Xerxes transported 
10 Asia? 5. His remorse ? Reflections ? B. What of him after his return to Sardis 1 
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CHAPTER LXXIV. 

JDishonesty of Theinistocles. 

1. Aftkr the xetreat of the Persians, the Grecian navy went into 
port for the winter, with the exception of tlie Atlienian squadroiji. At 
tlie head of this, Tberoistodes sailed to the Cyclades, the name ^iven 
to a cluster of islancisin tlie ^gean Sea, of which Paros and Kaxos 
are the largest. Under pretence of punishing their iii habitants for 
taking part with the Persians, he extorted from them a heavy contri- 
bution, which he is accase'd of having after^^ards applied to his own 
g^vate uses, instead of paying it into the public treasury. 

3. About the same time he gave another n(»fcil)le proof of his want 
of principle. He told his ci^uiarymen that hu had something to pro- 
pose, which would be very beueilcial to them, but that it could sot 
with propriety be stated tti the popular assembly. The Athenians 
directed him to ofiramvinicate hi» 4^sign to Aristides, and promised 
that, if he approved of it, tliey should sanction its being carried into 
execution. 

#. Themistocles having, accordingly, informed him that his plan 
»was to burn the confederate fleet while wintering in the harbor o( 
Paffa§|s, by which means Athens would be rendered th^ only mari- 
time power in Greece, Arist^d^es reported to the people, that *^ nothiog 
could be oiore advantageous, and at the same tiuio more unjust, than 
the project of Themistocles." The Athenians, on hearing this, re- 
jected, the proposal, without even inquiring into its nature, so great 
was their confidence in the wisdom and honesty of Aristides. 

4. The Atlienians were sow at liberty to return to thdr ruined city, 
and most of them accordingly did so ; but, being afraid that Mardonius 
might again compel them to abuidoa it, a considerable number allowed 
their wives and children still to remain on the islands of Salamis and 
-^Egina. 

. 5. The winter was spent by the confederated Grcekt in ofienog 
sacrifices to the gods in gratitude for their deliverance irom the Per; 
sians, in dividifig the spoil8,/and in awarding prizes to those who bad 
chiefly distinguished themselves in the war. At the distribution of 
these prizes^an incident occurred, which at once afforded an honorable 
testimony to the military talents of Themistocles, and a curious evi- 
dence of the vaoity of his military colleagues. 

6. When the commanders of the allied fleets were .requested to 
give in a list of the names of those who had exhibitied the greatest 
valor and skill at the brittle of 3alamis, each placed Hs own ncam at 

^ - - ■ ■ — ■■ ■■■■■■■■■ Ml ■■ ■» M^ I III I I ■ I ■■ , ■■ I ■ M ■ ■ ■■ I . . ■! t^mm^i^i^immii^'^^mt^amm^mm^mmfmm^^'^^^^ 

LXXIV. — 1. What did the Greciftft narv now do? TIm AUMnian aquadron ? Of what 
was Themistocles accuaed at this time % S. What other proo^d he give of his wantof 

Jrinciple ? What did the Athenians direct him to do 1 3. Wnat was Arisl ides' answer? 
. What did the Atbeaiaiis now do? Where did their wives ^nd children repain? 
6. How did the confederate Greeks spend the winter? o. What incident occurrod at tbe 
distribution of the prizes? . 
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the top of the lisi, while almost all of them concurred m patting that 
of Themistocles second. * ^ 

7. Bat, whatever mie^ht be the interested deeneion of the naval 
commanders, the general voice of the states rightly pronoanoed. The- 
mistocles the hero of Salamis, had the LacedeMnomans, in parttealar, 
vied with his own coantrymert in loading hihi with hoi^rs. H«^was 
invited to visit Sparta, and when he arrived there, was pompodsly 
crowned with an olive wreath, as the wisest and ablest of the Greeks^ 

8. Their own general, Eurybiades, at the same^tirtie received from 
the Spartans a similar marie of distinetioh, as the most valorous. 
They also presented to Themistocles a magnificent chariot, and sent 
three hundred of their noblest youths, as a guard of henor, to attend 
Mm to the frontier, on his way home. 

9. And at the next celebration of the Olympic Festivijl, when Ife 
appeared in public, such was the interest whioh his presence excited, 
that the combatants in the arena were neglected, and all eyes were 
turned- upon the mart who had saved Greece. 

10. meanwhile, Mardonins, the Pefrsian* general, was not idle. 
Jndging the Atheniahs to be the most dangen>iis foes with whom he 
had to contend^ he endeavored, by many liberal and tempting proffers, 
to induce them to withdraw from the confederacy. 

11. He caused Alexander, King of Macedon, to visit Athens, and 
to promise, in the name of the Persian monarch, that the city should* 
be rebuilt, the citizens enriched, and the sovereignty of all Greece 
coaferred upon them, if they would take no further part in the war. 

12. The LacedsBmonians, who had received intimation of what was 
going forward, sent ambaasadotsat the same time to remind the Athe- 
nians of their duty to Greece, and to offer them whatever pecuniary 
assistan^ie they. might fequii^, asd an asylum; for their wkos and ohil- 
dreu id Spftrta, if they would adhere to the league.. AcUa^ on the 
counseldo^ AristideSy the Athenians aas^^eredboth the Pejcsians and 
the liaeedsffloniaos in the ooi)le8t and most patridtiojuaitner. 

13. They told the emissaries of the Asiatio au>Jiiarch, that the peo- 
ple of Athens ooold hearken to no terms of peace, with those by whom 
tbeir. cOuotry teid been laid waste and their temples pr<^aned ; and 
they retbttked with dignity the Spartans foi^ believiiig them capable of 
deserting their allies, or of being induced to perform their duty by 
pecaniary consid^atitms. 

14. rinding his O^rs thus EC|jeeted, Maidonius advapced immedi- 
ately against Athens. To the disgrace of the confederates, they 
again left the Athenjaas unassisted ; even the Lacedasmoniaus, wlm 
hiid 80 lately exhorted &eir ally to sta^d by the general cause, did 
Dot send a single man. to aid in the defenoe of Attica, but, following 
the dictates of their sedfiah wid ookMieaited policy, contented them- 



7. How was Themistocles generally regarded ? What presents were made to him ? 
What happened to him at Sparta 1 8. What of Euryblades? 9. What honor was paid 
to Themistocles ia the Olympic Festival % l(k What of Mardohius ia the m^n time ) 
U. What message did he send to the Atheniaaa by Alexander ? 12.. What message did 
the LacedsBinonians send at the same time? 13. How did theAtbenlana answer both 

thaje messages ? ^ , « «^ » j 

11 What did Mardooius immediately do % What of the confederates} The Laceda 
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selves with ixmsbrwsting additional fortifications at the isthmus of 
Corinth, for th* protection of the Peloponnesus. 

15. The Atbemans were therefore oUiged a second time to abandon 
their city. They reconveyed to Salamis such of their families as had 
returned to Athens, and, -embarking on boaird their vessels, prepared 
to dafend themselves to the last extremity. The enthusiastic patriot- 
ism displayed by them at this critical moment contrasts yery fayorably 
yf\fh the narrow and unfiriendly conduct of the Spartans. 

16. After Mardonius had arrived in Attica, he sent another messen- 
ger to the Athenians, renewing his former magnificent offers, on con- 
dition of their seceding from the confederacy ; but even the extremity 
of their distress, and the base desertion of them by their allies, failed 
to induce the countrymen of Aristides to abandon the cause of Grcscian 
independence. 

17. So strongly, indeed, did their spirit retl>lt against any conces- 
sion to Persia, that Lycidas, a member of the coumul of fiv^ hundred/ 
was stoned to death by the people for merely proposing that the mes- 
sage of Mardonius should be taken into coasideration ; and his wife 
and children perished by the hjands of a crowd of infuriated wonien ; 
a cruel piece of conduct, certainly, however honorable the feelings 
were in which it originated. 



CHAPTER- LXXV. 
Battle fyf Plataa. — End of the War, 

1 . The troops of Mardonius now ravaged Attica, and destroyed 
Athens a second time, after which theyy retired again to Bccotia, fear- 
ing to be surprised by the Grreeks in the mountainous region of Attica, 
which was unfftTorable for the manceuvring of so large an army, and 
especially for the m^ements of cavalry. 

3. While these things were in progress, a deputation, headed by 
Aristides, had proceeded to Sparta, to remonstrate with the Jjaceds- 
monians, and to urge them to send immediate assistance to the Athe- 
nians. The deputies found the Spartans unconcernedly celebrating 
one of their public festival^, and were obliged to wait ten days before 
they could obtain any answer to their representations. 

3. At last, however, a body of five thousand Spartans- and thirty- 
five thousand hght armed Helots, was despatched to the succor of 
Athens. In crossing the Q>rinthian isthmus, they were reinforced 
by the troops of the other Peloponnesian states, and, on their arrival 
iif Attica, they were joined by eight thousand Athenians, and bodies 
of troops from Platsa, Thespiea, Salamis, JBgina, and Eubcea. 

4. Sparta having long been regarded as the le'ading military state 
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moniansf 15. What of the Athenians ? Their families? 16. How did they recelw 
the second message of Mardonius? 17. What became of Lycidas and his fejTiily? 

LXXV. — 1. After ravajsrin? Athens, where did the troops of Mardoorus retire? What 
of the deputation of Ar|:itides ? How lung was it obliged to wait ? 3. What forc^ were 



BATTLE OF I'lAT:tA. 



nf Greece, Pausaiiiue, the geaeral o( tlie LacedKinonions, a*sumed 
tfiif silptems commaiiii uf the coiifediiiaitc uiiuy, wliiob cuiieisttHl b1u>- 
gcthet of nearly forty thousand huavy aimed, imci about ijevcnly Ihou- 
a3£id light armed, truojie. The Athenian diviaiou wus plucud aiuiei 
Ihe conunand of Aristides. 



7^5 sitond ixmiag of Alhitis. 

5. The Greeks imHiediatelv moved agMnst MardoniuB, whom they 
'«md encamped on the hsnics of tha Asopiis, a, river of B<E(itia. 
Aftei a number of days spent in maTohing and countermarching, and 
in ncossiiinal i^rmishing v»ith the enemy, the GreekB took up a pos- 
Wn new the foot of Mount Cithwron, in the territory of PlaiBi, with 
™ liver Asnpus in front. • 

S- Thither they were fi)Howed by Mardoniys, and a general en- 

ragement followed, in which the Persians were defeated with Iremen- 

iliHiaslau loiter. Mardoniiishimself was among the number of the slaiji. 

As soon as his death waa known, Artabozus, the next in command, 

( laitied the field with an unbroken force of forty thousand Parthians, 

^nd haatened by forced marches towards the HeEcBpont. 

'■ The remainder of the Persiiiu army, consisting of nearly tvro 

I hundred tiiousand men, was almost olterV destroyed ; and the rich 

jfeasmea of the fallen general's camp became the spoil of the victors. 

On the very same day on which this great battle waa fought, [the 

'"enly-aecond of September, 470 B. C.,] a sea-fight took place at Uie 
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promontory of Mycal^, in Asia Minor, between the Grecian and Per 
sian fleets, which tenninated in the total destruction of the hitter. 

8. Greece was now completely freed from her foreign inraders, and 
the triumphant issue of the struggle in which she hsitd been engaged 
for the preservation of her independence against the whole strength 
of the inightiest empirq on the earthy offers a remarkable example of 
what men can achieve, even under the greatest disadvantages, when 
strivinn^ in a just and honorable cause. 

9. The Atheniarts now found leisure to reconstruct their city. 
^Under the ^Urection of Themistocles, they commenced the^ work of 

enclosing it with strong walls, for its protection against future attacks. 

1 0. This proceeding awattened the jealousy of the Lacedsmonians, 
who sent ambassadors to remonstrate against Uie fortification of Athens, 
alleging that its walls would be unable to defend it, and would only 
render il an useful stronghold for the Persians, in the event of anotfaiei 
invasion of Greece. Being alike unwilling to quarrd with Sparta, 
and reluctant to abandon their design of fortifying their city, the 
Athenians adopted a temporizing policy* 

11. They reminded the Lacedemonians, that, on account of the 
exposed situation of Athens, so near the sea-coast, it required walls 
to protect it from the attacks of pirates ; but they denied that they 
contemplated the erection of such fortifications as would be danfiorous 
to the liberties of Greece, and promised to send ambassadors to Sparta, 
who should show that they were doing nothing to justify alarm. 

12. Accordingly, Themistocles, Aristides, and another, inafvidual, 
named Abronycus, were appointed to proceed thither. The object of 
the Athenians being to gain time for carrying forward the woxk of 
fortification, Themistocles proceeded first to Sparta liimBelf, arranging 
that Aristides and Abronycus should not follow him until the walls 
should have reached a considerable height. 

13. After his anival m Lacedsmon, he alleged that he was not at 
liberty to give the promised explanations before the arri^ of his coir 
leagues.; and partly on this preitext, and partly by bribes judiciously 
distributed, he contrived to gain so umch tkne that tbe fortifioationa 
wero far advanced before the Spartans lost patience ; the Atbe&iaaa 
toiling night and day Mtith the utmost zeal, and even the women and 
children assisting, as far a3 thby were able, in ike important work. 

14r By and bye, however, accounts reached Laeedssmon of tlie 
exertions of the Atfaeniana. Tbemistooles, uaable te jsoothe the 
alarm which these excited, advised tke Spartans not to put faith iii 
mere rumprs, but to send souae persons of nude aoid diaracter to 
Athens, to asoertain by personal observation what waa xeaUy goiug 
forward there* 

15. His advice being. followed, the Spartan deputies were, hy his 

ut My cale ? What was the date of iliw battle ? 8. What may be said of the stiu^yle i«t 
wliich Greece had been eng,ii?ed? 

9. What work did l\» Aiheniiin« now commonctf ? IQ< What Rieai»g(»cH(T ihey }ted««» 
frojn the Lacediemonians? 1 1. What were thejr reminded of by the Athenians ? Wh«i 
did they deny that they contenipLited ? 12. Who were sent as ambassadors lo iSparii? 
What was arranged braween Themistocles and the other ambassadors ? 13^. What \M •»« 
do after his arrival iu Laceelremon ? How did the Athenians progress in llic work uf l"f" 
tificalion 7 U. W hat did Themistocles adrise the Spartans to du ? 
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seciet oHccrs, arrested as soon as they arrived ia Athene, and detained 
as hostages for the safety of himself and his colleagues, who by this 
time had also arrived at Sparta. The fortifications being now well 
advanced, Themistocles no longer scrupled to avow the artifice he had 
made use of to gahi time. * 

16. The La4^8emonian8, perceiving they had been ontwitted,- dis- 
sembled their resentment, and permitlsd Themistocles and his col- 
leagues to return home in safety ; but they never forgave him, and 
their snbseqaent hostility contributed not a litde to (fifect his ruin. 



CHAPTER LXXVI. 

Fortifying of Athens. 

1. Athens had hitherto had no port fitted to afi!br(f proper accom- 
modation to her extensive maritime commerce. To supply this defi- 
ciency, Themistocles now engaged his fellow-citizens in the construc- 
tion of a commodious harbor at Pir«us, a place about five miles 
distant from the city. A town was at the same time built there, and 
surrounded with even stronger fortifications than those of Athens 
itself. - 

2. The walls were formed of large square masses of marble, bound 
together with iron, and were so thick that two carriages could move 
along the top of them abreast. By these measures, greatly increased 
facilities were given to the foreign, trade of Athens, and the city soon 
became much more opulent "and splendid than it had been before the 
Persian invasion. 

3. AboiJTt the same time, perceiving that the people submitted with 
impatience to the law of Solon which made the poorer classes inel- 
igible to the principal ofiices tn the government, and fearing thai, if 
the invidious distinction' were longer insisted on, civil dissensions 
might arise ; Aristides proposed and carried the repeal of the law 
referred to ; and thus, although aristocratical in feeling himself, was 
instramental in rendering the Athenian government still more demo- 
cratical. 

4. Notwithstanding the invaluable civil and military services of 
Themistocles,- a strong party was gradually springing up in Athens 
against him, fostered partly by the intrigues of the Spartans, and 
partly arising from the pomp he began to afifect, and the ostentatious 
manner in which he often referred, in his public harangues, to the 
greatness of his deserts. 

15. What happened to the Spartan deputies 9 Did Themistocles avow the artifice h« 
bad made use of ? 16. What of the Spartans ? 

LXXVI. — 1 . What of the hwhor at PiraEus ? 2. The walls ? The effect of this meo» 
ttns ) 3. What of the old law of Solon ? The repwd of this law t 4. What of the party 
begmning to spring up against Themistocles % 
17 
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6. His popularity, instead of s&rding liim pntleetiua agunst tb ' 
machinations of his enemies, only served to increase his danger. Ii 
was alJeged llial he poBsesseil an extent of influence iina(uipaiible wiih 
llie safety of lepublKiu institutioos, sud that, £roni liia recent depon- 
muat, there was reason to suspect him of as intenUoa t« esla.blish 
binuelf in abaoluta power. 

0. Ever jealous upon thin- point, the citizens took the alann, 
resorted to tbe ostracism, and the heio of Salainis was hurriedly con- 
demned to exile. ■ To the credit of Aristides, it deserve* to be men- 
tioned, that^e refused on one occasion to join the general clamor, 
and atronply deprecated the violent proceeding of the Athenians, 
although his own banishment, at a former period, had\een princi- 
pally owing lo ttie ungenerous intrigaes of Themistocles. 

7. The war nith Persia was meanwhile contbued, with marked 
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gttmaon in the island of Cyprus, sailed to the Bosphorus — a narrow 
channel wliich connects the Propontis, or Sea of Marmora, with the 
Suxine, or Black Sea — wh^re they besieged and took Byzantium, 
now called Constantinoj^e. 

8. Pausanias, who was a vain and weak-minded man, was*^so 
intoxicated with this success, that he formed the extravagant design 
of arrogating fo himself the sovereignty of the whole of Greece, and 
secretly solicited assistance from the Persian monarch to carry his 
intention into effect. 

Q. Xerxes approved of the scheme, and not only promised the 
required aid, but offered to give Pausaaias one of his daug^Tters in 
marriage, on condition that Greece became a dependency of the Per- 
sian crown. Pausanias, already in imagination the son-in-law of the 
" Great King," had the folly to assume openly the dress and manners 
of an Asiatic prince, and to behave with the utmost insolence towards 
the other commanders of the fleet. 

10; The result was, that the confederates, becoming doubtful of his 
fidelity and disgusted with his tyranny, deposed him from the chief 
command, which they bestowed on Aristides ^nd Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades, the joint leaders of the Athenian squadron, whose ability 
and moderation had gained them universal approbation. 

11. Pausanias was soon after recalled, to Sparta on an accusation 
of treason. Being acquitted, h^ continued for some time longer his 
treasonable correspondence with the Persians, until complete pfoof 
was obtained of his guilt, and he was forced to fly for refuge to a 
temple of Minerva. The Spartah^s were unwilling to violate the 
sanctity of the temple by dragging him from it, but they built a wall 
around it, and left him to perish miserably from want of sustenance . 
' 12. By the misconduct of Pausanias, Sparta lost its ancient superi- 
ority in the military affairs of Greece. Athens thenceforth became 
the leading state, and, under her auspices, a new organization of the 
confederacy was formed. The sacred island of Delos was selected 
as the place of meeting for the general council of the Grecian states, 
and as the depository of the public treasure. 

13. It was agreed that the confederated states should annually 
raise among them a sum of four hundred and sixty talents — : about 
$4ge^0(K>-— to defray the expenses of the war, and Aristides was 
appointed to determine the proportion o( this sum which was to be 
coDtribated by each state. 

14, This delicate ta^ he performed with s5 much fairness that all 
parties imited in applauding his conduct. Soon afler, however, the 
iUustrions bearer of the title of "the Just^' died, full of years and 
honors. Alihoagh he had successively filled many important official 
situations, so faithful had he been in the discharge of his duty, and 
so little attentive to his private interests, that he remained always 
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of the Grecian fleet in the mean time ? Wliat garrison did it reduce ? What cily di<I iV 
take} a What of Pausanias? 9. His correspondence with Xerxes? His dress? 
Behavior? 10. The result? Who received the chief command ? 

11. What BOW happened to Pausanias ? His death ? 12. What did Sparta lose hy the 
naiaconduct of Pausanias ? What of the isiand of Delos ? 13. What sum did the stales 
AfiBMtOfaiae annually? For what purpose was Aristides appointed? 14. How did ho 
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Ariaides. 

15. He was buried at the expense of the stale, and hie coDnttjrmen 
testified their respect for his memorj b# erecting a monument to him 
at Phalerum, besUxA'tng a marriage portion an each of his daughters, 
ami granting a piece of land and rLn annual pension to his son Ljaim- 
achns. The character of AiistideB is the finest that antiqail; has 
furnished, and he may fairly be placed by the aide of our own immor- 
lal Washington. 



CHAPTER LXXVn. 
ThemiitocUt. 

1. THBHisTocLia died nearly at the sime time, but in' circBia- 
slances very difierent from those of his political opponent. When 
banished from Athens, he had gone to reside at Argos, whete he nsi 
visited by Pansanias, the Spartm general, who endeavored, but witli- 
out success, to induce the exile to join in his treasonable intrigaes. 

2. "Sat after the dea^ of Fansanina, some papers were found 
which showed that Themislocles had been at least aware of the tiwtor's 
designs, ^d the Sparuns, glad of an opportunity of injuring a man 
whom they hated, sent messengers to Atbens to demand that he shonld 
be brought to trial before the Amphictyonic council for treason against 
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3. The AthcniaDB consented, and Tliemisloclca was sumntoned to 
appear acconJinglj ; but, ineteiid uf obeying the citation, he fled 
to the island of Ooreyra, nhence he crossed over into Epiras. Not 
finding- liirneelf even here in seourity, he ndvancod into Molo^a, 
although he knew that Admetus, the king of that country, was his 
personal enemy. 

4. Entering the royal residence in the abaence of Adnietua, The- 
mieloclea iniormed the quenn of the dangers which pursued him, and. 



Tliemislocles at the court of AdsuJas. 

by her advice, took ono of her children in his arms, and, kneeling 
before the household gods, awaited the return of the king. Admetus, 
moved with pity at such a sigbl, generously forgot his enmity, and 
granted the fallen chief hia prolectiun. ^ 

0. Not yet, however, was Theniislocles allowed to taste 'repose. 
Measengere from Athens and Sparla soon arrived to demand the sur- 
lender of the fugitive, and although Admetus honorably refused io 
comply, Themisloclea perceived the propriety of hia removing from a 
fl'Mx in which his residence would expose his protector to the hiis- 
tiJity of the Grecian confederacy. 

Knri iner IhB il«-ih of PjusHiiiMl 3. Wh.re .IM ThaiiilslotlM milrehU CKii|n] 

Spuul Wh«ilidTliepnialotlMlhliil(il.prn|«r loiki) 8. WhoteJlJhenon Jnun»> I 



n. He, therefore, journeyed tlirouKli Hacedooia to Pydna k port oo 
the JEgeaa, where he embarked, under so ateumed name, on beud i | 
merchant vessel, and, aAer narrow); escaping capture by the conied- 
eHte fleet at the island of Naxoe, arrived safely at Epheeus, ia Aeit 

7. The next step which he took was a bold and remarkable one. 
He wrote to Artaxenes, who had recently succeeded his father, 
XerxM, npoa the Persian throne, claiming protection on accoustof 
senices fonnurly rcndE^rcil to the lale king. 



Themisiedts seeks proieclioa ef the King of Fenta. 

8. Arlaxerjtes received the applicition favorably, invited TTiomis- 
tocles to his court at Snsa, and, on his arrival there, made hiiu * 
present of two hundred talents — about two hundred thousand dollan 
— telling him lliai, as that was the ampunl of the price the Persian 
government had set upon his head, he was entitled to receive it for 
voluntarily placing himself in their Imnds. 

9. In the first year of his residence in Persia, the exiled chief leamt 
the language so well that he was able to converse with the king wilii" 
out the aid of an interpreter. His brilliant talents and insinuBtinfr 
manners soon rendered bim a great fevorite with Arlaxerxes, "bo, 
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af%er a time, conferred apon him an important command in Asia Minor, 
and assigned the revenues of several cities for his maintenance. 

10. In one of these, named Magnesia, he resided^for a time in great 
splendor ; but, even while enjoying the choicest luxuries of the ea$(p 
he could not avoid tasting the bitterness of depending on the bounty 
of his country's enemy. 

11. In the heat of bis ang^ at the persecution he had sufiered j and , 
probably, to increase his importance in the eyes of.Artaxerxes, he had 
boasted of his power to reduce Greece to subjection. But, on calmer 
thought, this wotghed heavily upon his mind, and, when Artaxerxes 
piepared to attack Gv^ece anew, Themistocles terminated his own 
existence by swallowing poison. 

12. The citizens of Magnesia erected a. splen^ monument to his 
memory, and conferred peculiar privileges on his^nesoendants. It is 
said tii^t bis remains were, at his own request, conveyed>to Attica, 
where they were secretly interred, the lai^ prohibiting the burial of 
persons who had been exiled within the Athenian territories. 

13. The character of Themistocles need hardly be summed up, 
aftdi so full an account of his life. His talents must ever place him 
among the wonderful men of oar race, but his want of integrity and 
his selfishness degraded him to a low standard in the scale of moral 
elevatiolu 



CHAPTER LX-XVIII. 

Cimon^ — Splendor of Athens, 

1. Aftee the death of Aristides, hjs colleague, Cimon, a man of 
extraordinary talent, was invested with the sole command of the con- 
federate ^eet, and carried on the war against Tersia with great suc- 
cess. After reducing some towns on the coast of Thrace, which 
were still held by the Persians, he passed over into Asia Minor. The 
lonians had already regained their freedom, and Cimon now eman- 
cipated the Dorian cities of Carii from the Persian yoke. 

2. He then continued his triumphant progress eastward through the 
provinces of Lycia and Pamphylia, in the latter of which he gained 
two decisive victories, one by sea, and the other by land, on the same 
day, near the mouth of the river Eurymedon, (469 B. C.) Two 
hundred of the Persian war ships were taken, and nearly all the rest 
destroyed, while the lahd army was almost wholly cut to pieces. 

3. The Grecian fleet then proceeded to Cyprus, where they 
attacked and captured a squadron of eighty Phoenician vessels of war, 
on their way to "reinforce the Persian fleet in the Eurymedon. By 



10. Wtet of his residence in IVfagnesfa 1 II. What had he said in the heat of his anger ? 
What was the cause of his death? 13. What monument was erected to his memory % 
What of his remains ? 13. What may be said of the character of Themistocles ? 

LXXVIII. — 1. What of Cimon ? What did he do on the coast of Thrace ? What of 
t^e lonians-? 2. What of his rictories ? The Persian ships % The Persian army % 
8. Wta«i9 did the Grecian fleet now proceed? Its saocees? 4. WHjr was Che wur <i<m- 
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these spieadid Tictories, the naval power of Persia was almost annihi- 
lated, and the spirit of Artaxerxes so completely humbled that he 
durst no longer undertake ofiensiYe operations against Greece. 

4. Here, therefore, the war ought to have terminated ; but so great 
and valuable had been the spoils obtaiifed by the confederates, that 
they were unwilling to relinquish the projfitable eontest. . The war, 
therefore, was continued for twenty yeaxs longer, le^s, apparently, 
iof the chasUsement of Persia, than for the plunder of her conquered 
provinces. 

5. But, now that all danger was over, many of the smaller states, 
whose population was scanty, began to gxoyr weary of the contest, 
and to furnish with reluctance their annual contingent of men to rein- 
force the allied &Mt. It was, in consequence arranged that those 
states whose citiSns were unwilling to perform personal service, 
should send merely their proportion of vessels, and pay into the com- 
mon treasury an annual ^jtbsidy, for the maintenance of the sailois 
with whom the Athenians undertook to man the fleet. 

6. The unforeseen but natural consequence of this was the estab- 
lishment of the complete supiemacy of Athens. The annual subsi- 
dies gradually assumed thp character of a regular tribute, and were 
compulaonly levied as such ; while the recusant communities, deprived 
of their fleets, which had been given up to the Athenians, weie unable 
to offer effectual resistance to the oppressive exactions of the dominant 
state. 

7. The Athenians were thus raised to an unprecedented pitch of 
power and opulence, and enabled to adorn their city, to live in dig- 
nified idleness, and to enjoy a constant succession of the most costly 
public amusements, at the expense of the vanquished Persians, and of 
the scarcely more leniently treated conununities of the dependent con- 
federacy. 

8. The fortifications of the Acropolis, or citadel of Athens, were 
completed ; and the way leading from the city to the harbor of Pirseus, 
a distance of five miles, was protected by two long walls, of strength 
and thickness equal to those with which Themistocles had surrounded 
the town of Piraeus itself; so that tlie circuit of the fortifications of 
Athens, including those of its port and of the line of communicatioD 
between them, now measured' nearly eighteen miles. 

9. The liberality of Cimon also contributed pouch to the adornment 
of Athens and the comfort of its poorer citizens. Instead of reserving 
for his own use tlie valuable share of the Persian spoils which fell to 
him as commander-in-chief of the confederate forces, he expended the 
whole fopthe public benefit, employing it in the construction of mag- 
nificent porticos and the formation of shady groves, tast^ul gardens, 
and other places of public accommodation and resort. 

10. Nor did he stop here ; for, declaring that he regarded whatever 
he possessed- as the property of all the citizens, he threw down tlie 

tinued ? 5. What of the smaller sutes, now that the danger was over 7 Wbal was in 
consequence arranged ? 6. What was the natural consequence of this? What of (be 
annual subsidies ? 7. What were the Athenians thus enabled to do ? 8. The fortifica- 
tions ef the Acropolis 1 Piraeus t 

9. What of the liberality of Cinran ? How did lie expend his share of the Persian 
spoils } 10. What other cbaritabie deeds did he perform ? How was be pcomptetl to 
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fences of bis gardens and orchards, and invited all to enjoy them, and 
partake of their produce ; he kept a free table daily at his oiyn house 
for the benefit of the poorer classes ; and when, in going about the 
streets, be met respectable citizens poorly clad, he onen commanded 
some of bis s^^endidly dressed attendants to change clothes with them. 
To tbese acts, Cimon was partly prompted by the intrinsic generosity 
of his disposition, and partly by a politic consideration of the necessity 
of courting- popular favor in a state so democratic as Athens. 

1 1 . Tbe fear of subjugation by a foreign power, which had been 
the only efiectual bond of union among the numerous independent 
communities of Greece, being dispelled, symptoms of that unhappy 
dispositioa to civil dissension, whicb was the source of numberless 
evils to tbe Grecian race, speedily began to appear. 

12. Old jealousies were revived, and new causes of ofience found 
out or imagined. Lacedeemon beheld with jealous displeasure the 
rapid advancement of Athens in wealth and influence, while the 
haugbty and overbearing conduct of Attica towards those whom it 
termed allies, but treated as vassals, was submitted to with impar 
tience, and repaid either with secret hatred, or with open, though 
inefiectuad, hostility. 

Id. Sn'^his state of things, the inhabitants of the island of Thasos, 
considering tliemselves aggrieved by some of the measures of the 
Athenians, ftenounced the confederacy, and sent messengers to solicit 
the protection and assistance of Sparta. An Athenian force, com- 
manded by Cimon, immediately proceeded to Thasos, and speedily 
iCdooed the whole island, except its principal town. This place, 
being well fortified, and defended ^th obstinate valor, held out for 
a period of three years, and at last surrendered on honorable terms. 



CHAPTER LXXIX. 
Rebellion of Spartan Helots. — Rise of Pericles, 

1. MeaNwhilb the Lacedaemonians had warmly espoused the 
cause of the Thasians, and, secretly glad of an opportunity to break 
with Athens, had been on the point of invading Attica, when a dread- 
fd calamity, with which they were suddenly overtaken, compelled 
them to abandon their design. 

2. In the year 464 B. C, Sparta was overwhelmed by an "earth- 
quake, the repeated and violent shocks of which threw down or 
engulfed all the houses in the city except five, and destroyed about 
tweoty thousand of the inhabitants. This dreadful occurrence was 
followed by a lebelUon of the Helots or slaves, who thought it a good 
oppcMuoity tQ regain their freedom. 

3. But for the prudent precaution of King Archidamus, .who, 

thece «et«l U. What of civil dlM«n«ioD in GraeMf 12. Whatofthe feslings of Lace-* 
d»mon towards Athens f 13. What of the island of Thasos ? Its reducUoa by Cimon f 
LXJQtX. — I. What were the Lacedemonians on the point of doing f Ifow wen they 
pvwrenisdf 2. What of the eartbciuaka 7 By what was it foUowed? 3. What pi<^ 
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appreKensive of sudi a revolt, had caused the trompeta to sound to 
arms during the first alarm, Uie freemen of Lacedsemon woul<^have 
paid with their lives for the oppression and cruelty with which they 
had for many centuries treate«l their unfortunale hondsmen. The 
Helots, finding their masters under arms, and prepared to repel their 
attack, retired to the strong fortress of Ithome, where they set the 
whole strength and prowess of the Spartans at defiance foi the space 
of ten years. 

4. In the course of this lengthened siege, the Lacedsemonians 
requested and obtained assistance from Athens and several others of 
tlie confederated states ; but, in conseqoeace of a mutual mistrust 
which sprang up, the Spartao% soon dismissed the Athenian auxilia- 
ries, under the pretext that their aid was no longer required. 

5. As they still retained the auxiliaries belongijQg to the other 
states, the Athenians felt the dismissal as an insult, and were so 
irritated by it, tha(, immediately after the return of their troops from 
before Ithom^, they passed a decree for dissolving the alliance with 
Sparta, and formed a league with its inveterate enemy, the republic 
of Argos. Thus were the seeds sown of a rancorous hate betwees 
the two leading cities of Greece, which afterwards gave nee to the 
protracted andruimms contest known by the name of *' thefPeldpon- 
nesian war." 

6. Being fawrable to an aristocratic mode of government, Cimon 
had all along been an admirer of the institutions of Sparta, and 
friendly to that state. When his countrymen, therefore, began to 
look with hostility on Sparta, lus popularity declined, and the demo- 
cratic oppositicn at length became strong enough to propose and carry 
his banishment by the ostracism. 

7. The ostensible leader of the party which now came into power 
was a person nameH Ephialtes, but the real director of its movements 
was Pericles, the son of a wealthy and distinguished citizen, named 
Xanthippus, who had commanded' the Athenian squadrop at the 
memorable sea-fight of Mycal^. 

8. The talents of Pericles were of the very first order, and they 
had been carefully cultivated by the ablest tutorage which Greece 
could afford. The illustrious sage, Anaxagoras of Clazortiene, had 
been his instructor in natural and moral science, and had imbeed his 
mind with opinions far more enlarged and liberal thaii those current 
at the time ; so that he was no less remarkable for the superiority of 
his intellectual acquirements, than for his freedom from the prejudices 
and sivperstitions of the vulgar. 

9. In person he was handsome, and bore so' strong a resemblance 
to the usurper Pisistratus, that he was for some time deterred from 
taking a prominent part in public affirirs, by the superstitiouB jealouBy 
with which the Athenians regarded him on that aoconnt. In manner 
he was grave and dignified, and although he was always affiible and 

caution had Kint|r Archtdamus taken? What was thus prevented 7 Wlwt did the 
Helotado? 4. What happened betvraan the Spartans and Atheaiaosl 5. Whatdacm 
did the Athenians pass ? What waa the effect of th'u decree i 

. 6. What of Cimon at this period? His banishment 7 7. What of EphhtHes) 
Pariclaaf 8. His talents) Who bad been bit tutor? What of hit acquireweau} 



courteous in his inteitouise with hia fellow-citizens, he never mingled 
ia iheii social parties, m4 iwrely was ofaaerved even to smile ; pre- 
rernnft stoil;/ to amuseiDent, and the calls of duty to the ajluieroenia 
of idle pleasure. 



10. After serving for several years in the 'Athenian army, he 
veiUnred to take a part in the business of the popular assembly, where 
lie soon acquired a larjre share of influen'ce. His eloquence was so 
splendid and Impressive, that it was compared to thunder and light- 
ning, and hia orations possessed' an elaborate polish, and a, richness 
of illustration, far surpassing anything that liad been previously heard 
in Athene. 

11. Nor were hia readiness and tact inferior to hia eloquence ; he 
never lost hia self-possession, or allowed his enemies to betray him 
intn an impolitic exhibition of mortihcation or anger, but steadily and 

< lalmly pursued (hat course of which his judgment approved, unmind- 
ful of the violence and abuse of his bpponenls. 

9' WhUDThiiii^aiit HinMHmUance Ifl PMilnuuI HiiBuiunl laHHlnfla 
BMiaUwpofiuluHanpbl;) Hi^lgquaace } II. Hlj rHdliuH Hid Mel] 
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CHAPTER LXXX. 

Ascendency of Pericles. 

1. The bamshment of Cimon afforded Pericles a field worthy of 
liis talents and ambition. Athens had now reached the height of her 
greatness. The acknowledged head of the Grecian confederacy, and 
lite virtual sovereign of those numerous communities on the mainland 
and islands of Greece, and the.coasts of Asia Minor, which she still 
deigned to honor with the title of her allies^ she wielded a power 
greater than that possessed by the^ mightiest contemporary monarchs. 

2. She had now, in fact, become the capital, not merely of Attica, 
or even of Greece proper, but of the whole civilized world ; and by 
the liberal rewards which her princely wealtlT enabled her to bestow 
on men of genius and learning, had drawn into her bosom the most 
eminent philosophers, orators, poete, and agists, from all parts of the 
earth. 

3. To be the first man in such a commonwealth was an object 
worthy of ambition the most soaring, and to this lofty position Pericles 
now beheld the path opening before him. But to establish and pre- 
serve his ascendeney in the popular assembly, it was indispensable 
that he should provide a constant succession of magnificent -spectacles 
and festive entertainments to the citizens ; and not being possessed of 
a large fortune, like Cimon, h^ could not afford the great expenditure 
whifi^ .this required. 

4. The thought occurred that the public treasury might supply the 
deficiencies of his private purse ; but then the disbursements of the 
public money were regulated by the court of Areopagus,- most of 
ihe members of which belonged to the aristocratical party, and woold 
have opposed an outlay calculated to strengthen the influence of the 
democratic leaders. 

5. Pericles, therefore, resolved, as a preliminary step, to abridge 
the power of that hitherto respected and influential body^ and employed 
Ephiifltltes to procure a decree of the general assembly for depriving 
the court of Areopagus of all control over the issues from the treasury, 
arid transferring much of its judicial authority to the popular tribu- 
nals. 

6. lie then proceeded to bribe the people with their own money, 
by increasing the pay of those who officiated as jurors in the conns 
of justice, and giving wages to the citizens for their attendance in the 
political asBemblies* Large sums were likewise empl^ed in adorn- 
ing the city vnth magnificent temples, ttieatres, gymnasia, porticos, 
and other public buildmgs. 

LXXX. — I. What was now afTorded Pericles? What of the power of Aihetw? 
2. What of her liberality to men of genius? 3. What of il>e ambition of Pericles? 
What was necessary to preserve his ascendency ?. Why cniild he not do this? 4. How 
were the public diabursemeiits regulated ?^ 5. What did Pcriclea resolve to do? IIuw 
did he bring it about ? 

6. How did lie brib<* the people? How did he appropriate large sums of mooey? 
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7. The number and splendor .of the religious festivaJB were 
increased, and the citizens were daily feasted and direrted at the 
public expense. To provide funds to meet this new expenditure, he 
frreatly increased the amount of the- tribute exacted from the allied 
dependencies, so that it now amounted to an annual revenue equiva^ 
lent to fifleen hundred thousand dollars — a laffg-e sum in those days, 
when money was far more valuable than at present. 

8. As the war with Persia furnished the sole pretext for levying 
tills heavy impost,, that contest was 6tiH persisted m. Soon afler the 
accession of Pericles to power, an Athenian armament was despatched 
to Eg3rpt, to assist the inhabitants of that country in a revolt against 
the Persian authority. But instead of yielding a rich harvest of spwls, 
as had been* expected, the expedition tamed out unfortunately; after 
a contest of five years* duration, the Egyptian rebellion was suppressed, 
its leader, Inarus, crucified, and most of his Grecian auxiliaries 
destroyed, by the Persians, (454 B. C) 

9. Meanwhile, civil dissensions had broken out in Greece itself. 
A war between the Dorians and Phocians, in which the Lacedaemo- 
nians took part with the Dorians, eventually embroiled most of the 
Grecian states, and particularly Athens and Sparta. Battles were 
fouffht with various success at Zanagra and CEnophyta, cities of 
Boeotia, (456 B. C. ;) and the island of ^gina was subjugated by 
the Athenians. "* 

10. A war, however, in which little either of glory or profit could 
accrue to them, was not likely to be very popular with a community 
which had been dazzled by the triumph and enriehed by the spoils of 
Cimon's splendid campaigns ; and„ accordingly, an almost general 
desire soon began to manifest itself in Athens for the cessation of" 
hostilities with Sparta, as also for the recall of the statesman whose 
pacific views and friendly disposition towards the Lacedaemonians 
pointed hiqfi out as the most fitting person to negotiate a peace with 
that people. 

11. Perceiving the current of public opinion, and rightly thinking 
that he would act more wisely in going. alorig with than in opposing 
it, Pericles afifected to be ^Iso desirous of the recall of his rival, and 
he accordingly brought forward, and carried in the assembly of the 
people, a decree reversing Cimon's sentence of banishment, (453 
B.C.) . , 

18. The return of CSmon was immediately followed by an inter- 
mission of the war, and, after three years spent in negotiations, a 
truce for five years was agreed upon. The attention of the Athenians 
was then turned to the more vigorous p^secution of the war with 
Persia. Cimon was sent with a fieet of two hundred sail to seize the 
island of Cypras, but while engaged in the proeecntion of this enter- 

7. What of tha religious festivals ? How was this new ot{)en(lituns met? 8. Why was 
the war with Persia contiiHied ? What of the Atheniaii armament in Egypt? How did 
Ihe expedctioa turn out? 9. What of the civil dissensions in Greece? What battles 
Were fcuight? 10. What of the popularity of the war? What desire dooa began to 
naaii^ieai itttelf in Athens ? 

II. What of Cimon's recall from exile? 12. What followed the return of Clmon? 
How was the war with Persia prosBCutod ? The death of Cimon ? Peace wHh Persia ? 
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prise, that illustrious commander died, and a peace with Persia was 
cMcluded floen after, (449 B.C.)' 

13. The remains of Cimon were brought home to Athens, where 
a splendid monument was erected to his memory. A new oppooent 
to Pericles was speedily put forward by the anstocratical party, in the 
person of Thucydides, Ihe brother-in-law of Cimon. This new leader, 
who was a man of high birth, possessed respectable abilities as a 
statesman, but was in that respect inferior to Pericles, who a few 
years afterwards succeeded in obtaining his rival's removal by- the 
ostracism. 

14. The oppressive exactions of the Athenians had for some time 
been borne with impatience by their dependencies, and one of these, 
the large island of ISubcea, embraced the opportunity afforded b; a 
quamel in which Athens had engaged witli Bfleotia, to assert its own 
independence. 

15. Pericles immediately led an army against the revolted islanders, 
but he had scarcely arrived in Eubo^a, wken he received intelligence 
•that the Megarensians had Jikewise risen in rebellion, and that the 
LacedaBmonians were preparing for an invasion of Attica. 

16. His energetic and politic measures soon, however, dispelled 
the dangers which threatened Athens. - Hastening back- tu the main- 
land, he attacked and defeated the Megarensians, and on the approach 
of the Spartan forces, he bribed Cleandrides, the influential adviser of 
their youthful commander, Kii^ Plistoaoax, to persuade that inexpe* 
rienoed leader to withdraw his army from Attica. . Having thus got 
rid of the Lacedaemonians, Pericles proceeded a second time to Euboea, 
which he ere long reduced to subjection. 

17. When he afterwacds gave in his account of the expenses 
incurred in this campaign, he charged the sum employed by him in 
bribing the counsellor of King Plistoanax. as *' ten talents — about 
ten thousand dollars — laid out for a necessary purpose ;" and such 
was the confidence which the people had in his integrity, that they 
passed the article without demanding any explanation. AH parties 
being by this time weary of the civil war, a truce of tliirty years was 
concluded in the vear 445 B. C. . 



CHAPTER LXXXI. 

Power of Periclest — Athens at War with Corinth. 

I. The popularity, and consequently the power, of Pericles, were 
now at their height. By the vigor and wisdom of his policy, he had 
procured for his, countrymen an nonorable peace and increased pros- 

— " — - --- — -------- -II I ^^^^-^— ^_^^— .^^— ^— , — ^ 

13. Wh«t of the remains of Cimon 1 Thacydidea t H. What of the ishlhd of 
Kuboea? ,15. What (Jid Pericles do? The Megarensians? The LacedsmoniaBa) 
16. How did he dispel these dangers ? 17. How did he charge in his accounts tlie 9wa 
employed in bribing King Plistoaoax ? When was the truce of thirty years concih»)^' 

iXfrti. — 1. What of the power of Pericle:) ? What had he procured for hiscoantr/' 
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perity ; and swayed by his resistless eloquence, they were ready to 
sanction whate^r measures he proposed. The aristocracy alsd, by 
whom he had hitherto been opposed, became anxious to conciliate his 
favor, ^nce they could no longer impede his course. 

2. Conscious of the singular strength of his position, supported as 
he was by both of the great parties in the state, Pericles began to as- 
sume greater reserve and dignity, and to be less prompt to gratify the 
wishes of the poorer .classes than formerly. His power, in fact, was 
now as great, although certainly not on so firm a foundation, as. that 
of an absolute monarch. / 

3. After a number of years of general peace, a dispute between the 
state of Corinth and its dependency the isrand olfCorcyra, npw Corfu, 
gave rise to a war which again disturbed the repose of all the Grecian 
states. Corcyra was a colony of Corinth, but having, by its maritime 
skill and ei^terprise, raised itself to a.highe^ pitch of opulence than its 
parent pity, it not only lefused to acknowledge Corinthian sapreni- 
acy, but went to war with that state on a question resiDCCtiHg the gSr- 
ernment of Epidamnus, a colony which tl^e Corcyreeans had planted 
on the coast of Illyria. 

4. Corinth applied for and obtained aid from several of the Pelopon- 
nesian stales, to reduce the Corcyraeans to subjection ; while Corcyra, 
on the other hand, concluded a defensive alliance with Athens, which 
sent a fleet to assist the island in vindicating its independence. By 
way of punishing the Athenians for intermeddling in the qu^frrel, the 
Corinthians stirred up a revolt in Potideea, a town of Chalcidice, near 
the confines of Macedonia, which had originally been a colony yf Co- 
rinth, but was at this time a tributary of Athens. 

5. The Athenians immediately despatched a fleet and army for the 
redtHrtioO'Of Potidaea, and the Peloponnesians were equally prompt in 
sending succors to the city. The Corinthians, meanwhile, were 
actively engaged in endeavoring to enlist in their cause those states 
which had not yet taken a decided part in the dispute-. ToLacedae- 
mon*, in particular, they. sent ambassadors to complain of the conduct 
yf the Atlienians, which they characterized as a violation of an univer- 
sally recognized law of Grecian policy, that no state should interfere 
between another and its dependencies.^ 

6. The efforts of the Corinthians were successful, and almost all 
the Pelpponnesian states, headed by Sjparta, togetfier with many of 
those beyond the isthmus,' formed themsejves into a confederacy for 
the purpose of going to war with Athens. Argos and Achaia at first 
reoiained jieatial, Corcyra, Acarnarfta, some of the cities of Thes- 
saly, and those of Plataea and Naupactus, were all. that took part with 
the Athenians. '"* 

7. Pericles beheld without dismay the gathering of the storin; but 
his countrymen were not equally undaunted. They perceived that 
tliey weire about to be called upon to exchange the idle and luxurious 

men? 2. What did he soon begin to assume? 3. What of Corinth and Corcvra? 4. 
^m whence dW Curtntti obtatn aid? Corcyra? What of the revolt in Potidsea? 6. 
What did the Atheaiana do ? The Lacedeemonians ? ' The GorinthlwM ? What mesaaga 
did tbeygondtoSpnrta? 6. What of the confederacy agminat Athens?. WhM statas 
nmttined neutial I What took part with Athena ? 7. What of Periclea? The Athemansf 
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life tliey were at present leadingr, for one of hardship ^nd danger, and 
they began to murmur against Uieir politica] leader for involving them 
in so alarming a quarrel. 

8. They had not at first the courage to impeach Pericles himself, 
but vented their displeasure against his friends and favorites. Phidias, 
a very eminent sculptor, whom the great statesman had appointed 
superintendent of public buildings, was condemned to imprisonment 
on a frivolous charge ; and the philosopher Anaxagoras, the preceptor 
and friend of Pericles, was charged with disseminating opinions sub- 
versive of the national religion, and banished from Athens. 

9. jRespecting an^er celebrated individual, who at this time feL 
under persecution, iiBecomes necessary to say a f6w worids. Aspasia 
of Miletus was a woman of remarkable beauty and brilliant talents, but 
havjng led a dissolute life, she became a reproach,- as she would oth- 
erv^se have been an ornaAent, to her sex. This remarkable woman, 
Ikying come to reside in Athens, attracted the notice of Pericles, who 
was 80 much fascinated by her beauty, wit, and eloquence, that, aftei 
separating from his wife, with whom he haul lived unhappily, he mar- 
ried Aspasia. 

10. It wag generally believed, that, for the gratification of a private 
grudge, she had instigated Pericles to quaitel with the Peloponnesian 
states, and her unpopularity on this score was the true cause of her 
being U4)w accused before the assembly of the people of impiety and 
grossly immoral practices. Pericles conducted her defence in person, 
and plead for her with so much earnestness that he was mov^ even 
to tears. The people, either finding the accusations to be really 
unfounded, or unable to jesist the eloquence of Pencils, acquitted 
Aspasia. 

11. His enemies next directed their attack against himself. They 
accused him of embezzling the public taoney ; but he completely re- 
butted the charge, and proved that he had drawn his income from no 
other source than his private estate. His frugal and unostentatious 
style of liviij^ must have, of itself, gone far to convince the Athenians 
of the" honesty with which he had administered the public affairs ; for 
while he was filling the city with temples, porticos, and other mag- 
nificent works of art, and providing many costly entertainments for the 
people, his own domestic establishment was regulated with such strict 
attention to economy, that the members of his family complained of a 
parsimony which formed a marked contrast to the splendor in which 
many of the wealthy Athenians then lived. 

12. Confirmed in his authority by this triumphant refutation of the 
slanders of his* enemies, Pericles adopted the wisest measures for the 
public defence against the invasion which was threatened by tbePelo- 
ponnesians. Unwilling to risk a battle with the Spartans, who veere 
esteemed not less invincible by land than the Athenians were by sea, 
he caused the inhabitants of Attica to transport their cattle to Eubcea 

and the neighboring islands, and to retire, with as much of their 
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8. How did they vent theii:<ti9ptea5ure3 What of Phidias? Anaxagoras? 9. What of 
Aapaaia? 10. What was generally believed in regard to her? Who conducted Iter de- 
fence? What wae tlie resuli ? 1 1. Of whnt was Pericles himself aecu«ed? How did 
ne rebut the charge 7 Wliai of his style of living? 12. What measures did Pericles 
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other property as tbey could take with litem, witbin the walla of 
AlheiiH. 

13. Bj his provideul care the city was stored with pianaiona aufli' 
cient for the support of the mulliludes which now crowded it ; but 
i^reater difficulty was fouod in furniahins proper accoinmodaUon fur 
so vast a population. Many found lodginga in the temples and other 
public edifices, tii in the luneu ou ihe ci[y walls, and greU numbera 
were obliged lo couairuct foe themselves temporiuy abodes in tlie 
vacant space within the long walls extending between tbecity and the 
port of PineuS. 



CHAPTER LXXXIi. 

Commencement of the Pehpon7w.sian, War. — Accusation and 
^ Death of Pericles. 



1. The memorable eonlest of twenty-seren years' Juration, csiled 
" Uie Peloponneaian war," now commenced, (-131 B. C.) The Spar- 
tan king-, Archidamaa. entared Attica at the head of a larpe army of 
the confederatea, and, meeting with no opposition, proceeded along 

wp'rt°'?''HflIi'i»n-th«|«[)ll'k.lloiiar.r..niiTi."J^t~l1 «„lh. 
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its eastern coast, burning the towns and laying waste the eoimlTy in 
his course. When the Athenians saw the enemy ravaging the coun- 
try almost Kip to their gates, it required all the authority of Pericles to 
keep them within their fortificatdons. 

2. While the. confederates were wasting Attica with fire and sword, 
th^ Athenian and Corcyraean fleets were, by the direction of Pericles, 
avenging the injury, by ravaging the almost defenceless coasts of the 
Peloponnesus. This, together with a scarcity of provisions, soon 
induced Archidamas to lead his army homewards. He -retired by ^e 
western coast of Attica, continuing the work of devastation as he went 
along. 

3. Earfy in the summer of the following year, tlie confederates 
returned to Attica, which they were again permitted to ravage at their 
pleasure, as Pericles still adhered to his cautious policy of confining his 
efforts to the defence of the capital. 

4. But an enemy far more terrible than the Peloponnesians attacked 
the unfortunate Athenians. A pestilence, supposed to have originated 
in Ethiopia, and which had gradually spread ov^ Egypt and the west- 
ern parts of Asia, broke out in the town of Piraeus, the inhabitants of 
which at first supposed tlieir wells to have been poisoned. The dis- 
ease rapidly advanced into Athens, where it carried off a great number 
of persons. 

5. It is described as having been a species of infectious fever, 
accompanied with' many painful symptoms, and followed, in those who 
survived the first stages of the disease, by ulcerations of the bowels 
and limbs. Historians mention, as a proof of the singular virulence 
of this pestilence, that the birds of prey refused to touch the unbttried 
bodies of its victims^ and that' all the dogs which fed upon the poison- 
ous remains perished. The mortality was dreadful, and was, of coiuse, 
greatly increased by the overcrowded state of the city. 

6. The prayers of the devout, and the skill of the physicians, were 
found equally unavailing to stop the progress of the disease, an^ the 
miserable Athenians, reduced to despair, believed themselves to be 
forgotten or hated by their gods. The sick were, in many cases, left 
unattended, and the bodies of the dead allowed to lie unboried, while 
tliose whom the plague had not yet redched, openly set at defiance 
all laws, human and divine, and rushed into every excess of criminal 
indulgence. 

7. Pericles was in the mean time engaged, with a fleet of one hun- 
dred and fifty ships,- in Wasting with fire and sword the shores of tiie 
Peloponnesus.. At his return to Athens, finding that the enemy had 
hastily retired from Attica, through fear of the contagion of the plague, 
he despatched the fleet to the coast of Chalcidice, to assist the- Athe- 
nian land forces, who were still engaged in the siege of Potidasa — an 
unfortunate measure, productive of no other result than the cpmmuni- 
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authority of Pericles required to do? 2. How did Pericles revenge lUe iajuries of the 
Lacedfflmonians? Haw did Archidamus retire hoinewariJs? 3. "Vl^liai happened in the 
next year? 4. What of the pediilence which broke out in Attica* 5. How 1s it de- 
scribed? What proofs of its virulence are recorded? 

6. Could nothing stop the progress of the disease? What of the bodies of the dead? 
What of tlKwe who e^aped the plague ? 7. What of Pericles in the mean liroe ? What 
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ion of the pestilence to the besieging army, by which the majority 
the troops 'were speedily swept away. 

B. Maddened by their sufferings, th%iALthenian8 now became loud 
their murmaTs against Pericles, whom they accused of having 
)ught upon them at least a portion of their calamities, by involving 
;m in the Peloponoesian war. An assembly of the peo^e was 
Id, in ixdiich Pericles entered upon a justification of his conduct, and 
horted them to courage and perseverance in defeace of their inde- 
ndence. 

9. The hardships to which they had been exposed by the war were, 
: observed, only such as he had in former addresses prepared th^p 
expect,' and as to the pestilence, it was a calamity which no human 
udence could either have foreseen or averted. He reminded them 
lat they still possessed a fleet which that of no potentate on earth could 
[Hal or cope with, and that, after the present evil should have passed 
ffay, their navy might yet enable them to acquire universal empire. 

10. " 'What we suffer from the gods,'* continued he, " we should 
ear with patience ; what from our enemies, with manly firmness ; and 
ich were the maxims of our forefathers. From unshaken fortitude 

I misfortune has arisen the present power of this commonwealth, to- 
ether with that glory, which, if our empire, according to the lot of 

II earthly things, decay, shall still survive to all posterity." 

11. The eloquent harangue of Pericles diminished, but did not 
emove, the alarm and irritation of the Athenians, and they not only 
lismissed him from all his offices, but imposed upon him a heavy fine, 
tfeanwhile, domestic afflictions were combining with political anxie- 
ies and inortifi.cation8 to oppress the mind of this eminent man, for the 
Dembers of his family were one by one perishing by the plague. 

12. Still, however, hie bore up with a fortitude which was witr 
lessed with admiration by all around him ; but, at the funeral of the 
ast of his children, Ms firmness at length gave way ; and while he 
!7as, according to the custom of the country, placing a garland of 
lowers on the head of the corpse, he burst into loud lamentations, and 
shed a torrent of tears. It was not long before his mutable country- 
men repented of their harshness towards him, and reinvested him with 
his civil and military authority. He soon af\er followed his children 
to the grave, falling, like them, -a victim to the prevailing pestilence, 
(429 B.C.) 

13. The concurrent testimony of the ancient writers assigns to 
Pericles the first place among Grecian statesmen for wisdom and elo- 
quence. Though ambitious of power, he was temperate in its exer- 
cise ; and it is creditable to his memory, that, in an age and country so 
little scrupulous in the shedding of blood, his long administration was 
as merciful and mUd as it was vigorous and effective. When con- 
strained to make war, the constant study of this eminent statesman 

did he do after his return to' AthenS ? Why waa this measure unfortunate? 8. What 
accasaUon was brought against Pericles? To what did he exhort them f 9. What did 
he say of the hardships of the war ? Of the pestilence ? Of what did he remind them ? 
10. How did he continue in his speecli? M. What was the effect of this speech? 
How did they punish him? What of his domestic afflictions? 12. His fortitude? 
What of his being reinvested with authority? His death? 13. Hi^..«tfaracier ? 14. 
^h&t anecdote 19 related of him ? 
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WIS how to oTHTcome his enemies with iliu loast poeaible deBtrui:ti«i 
of lite, aB well un theii aide ns t>n his own. 

14. It IE related, that, whence was Ijrtn^ at the point of death, and 
whilo those who Bmrounded him were recnimting his great aelionB, he 
Biiddenl]' inMTTopled Iheni hj eipreEsing liia surpFise that liiey shmild 
bestow BO much praiee on achieTemt^iiia in wliicli he had been riialled 
by many others, while they omitted to mention what was his highest 
and peculiar honor, namely, lluil no act of hit had ever caused any 
Alhaiian to put on nuniming. 



CHAFrEB LXXXill. 

Cleo-n. — Nfcia.'!. — Alcibicdes. 



1. Aftkr ^0 death of Periplea, the war waa conttnned without 
interruption for seven years'lonf^r, bat with no decisive adv«ntag|e to 
either side. During this period the Aih^ian oountdla were chiefly 
directed by a coarse-minded and ynpnncipled iiema6r)Ene, named 
Cleon, who was at last killed in battle under the walls of Aniphipolis, 
a Macedonian city, of which the possession was disputed by the Athe- 
nians aad Laced armonianB. 

LXXXtll. — I. Wlioi of Lbs war niter ihB ilcuhof Perldc*! WtutofOKnt Hli 
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2, Cleon waa Bucceedecl in the direction of public affiiirs by Nicias, 
he leadet of the artstocralical pan^, & man of a good but un^nterpris- 
gg chEa3Ct«r, and a military officer of moilerate abilities. Under hie 
jiapicea a, treaty of pease for flfty jeam, comtnnnly known by the 
lame of the "peace of Ntciss," 'was concluded in the tenth year of 
be war, (421 B. C.) 

3, It was not long, howerer, till the contest was resumed'. Of- 
ended that its allies had given up a contest ondertaken for the atsei^ 
inh of its ajleged rights, Corinth refused to he a party to the treatv of 
peace, and entered into a new quadruple alliance with Argos, Elis, 
mi MantinEsa, a city of Arcadia ; the ostensible object of which coii~ 
delation was the delcnce of the Poloponncsian elates against the 
' — of Athens and Sparia. 



' Aititiadet axd the Teamiitr. 
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die rductanee felt and tnanifeBled by both to give up nertajo ^\atis 
'* hich ihey had bound themselves by treaty mutually to aiinend«r, 

5. The jealousiea which this point excited were faaaed into a, Ttoleni 
fiaine by (he artful measuiea of Alcibia^es, a young Athenian, a^io 
DOW begaa to riae uilo political power, asd whoae genius and chaiac* 
lersubsequentlyexeteiBedaBlronginfluencoupon the jifliiits of Athens. 

6. Alcibiades was the eon of Cliniw, an Athenian of high miL 
Endowed with uDc«auaon beauty nf per«oti, and taletus uf ihe terj 
liigheit order, be was, uitfoituBately, deficient in that unbeoiiis; 
inlegritj, which is an essential eltanent of eiery chancier Oulygreii, 
and his violent paeaions sometimes impelled him to a«t in a aunDa 
which has brought disgrace on his memory. 

7. Even in boyhood he exhibited remarkable proofa of iha eiMi 
of his talents and the energy of his character. On one occasion, when 
playing with some boys of his own age iu the streets of Athens, lie 
saw B loaded wagnn approach the place where he was ; not wiehin; 



errupted at that moment, he called to the teamster to slop. 
On hie refusal, he threw himself in front of the horses, calling to ibe 
carter, " Drive oter me if you dare ! " The man stopped hishorsea, 
and Alcibiades, when he had finished his game, allowed him to pro- 
ceed. He spent his youth in a very dissolute manner among the g>f 
companions whom his high birth, his showy and prepoasesaing man- 
ners, and his profuse liberality, drew around him. 



8. Flattered by the homage which w 
wit, and by the other to his beauty, — t 

contul niumed t 4. Why iHd this aum not cJI 



ALCIBIADES. 



2li 



nian ladies vied with each other in their efforts to engs^ hie afl^ 
lions, — he would, probably, have been altogether spoUed, had it not- 
been b^ aingtilar good fortune to attract, in early Ufe, the notice and 
friendship of Socrates, the most illustrious of all the philosophers of 
antiquity. 

9. This good man was unwilling that a youth possessed of so many 
noble qualities should be lost to virtue, and he sedulously endeavored, 
by his exhortations and reproofs, to wean Alcibiades from his dissi- 
pated habits, acd witbdi^aw him from the society of his profligate com- 
panions. To a certain extent the sag[e was successful ; but although 
Alcibiades eame to love and respect his kind monitor, and felt the full 
force of his excellent precepts, yet the impetuosity and recklessness 
of his ehftraeter, the strength of his passions, and the number and 
variety of the allurements to which he was exposed, too oflen tri- 
umphed over his. vii^uous reecdutions. . . 

10. While still very young, Alcibiauies served in the Athenian 
army at the siege of rotidcea. I^e was accompanied by Socrates, 
who, in (MObe of the battles, saved his young friend's, life, by cpming to 
bis assistance when he was wounded and about to be slain. This 
important service Alcibiades afterwards repaid by saving the life of 
Socrates iji the flight after the battle of Delium, in which the Athe- 
nians were defeat^ by the Bceptians, (424 B. C.) 

11. When Alcibiades began to take a part in public afllairs, which 
he did at an unusually early age, bis popular manners, his unrivalled 
address, and his polished ai^ persuasive eloquence, soon obtained for 
him a laffge shaxe of influence. At first he was favorably disposed 
towards Lacedsemon, with which state his family had anciently been 
connected by bonds of the strictest amity. , 

12. The Spartans, however, disliked his dissipated and luxurious 
habits, and still retained a resentful remembrance of a solemn renun- 
ciation which lus great-grandfather had made of their. friendship when 
they unwarrantably interfered with the Athenian affairs in the times 
of the Pisistratidae. On these accounts, the Spartans rejected the 
advances of the young Athenian with disdain, and transacted all their 
aifairs in. Athei>s through the medium of his rival, Nicias. 

13. Offended at this treatment, Alcibiades became as inimical to the 
Lacedaemonians as he had at first been friendly, and he soon convinced 
'hem that he was not one to be contemned or provoked with impunity. 
W"hen, as has been already mentioned,* mutual distrusts arose between 
Sparta and Athens respecting the fulfilment of certain stipulations 
contained in the treaty of peace, aiid Lacedaemonian ambassadors 
arrived in Athens fully empowered to make an amicable arrangement, 
Alcibiades, fearing that a friendly intercourse was about to be 
renewed between the two states, contrived to prevent a result so con- 
trary to his interests and wishes. 

prevenied him from being spoiled by flattery J 9. What did Socrates endeavor to do? 
Waa he successful J 10. What happened at the siege of Potideea ? How did Alcibiades 
'spay this service t 11. What influence did he obtain 7 What of his dispositioa towards 
Sparta? 

.12. What of the feelings of the Spartans towards him? 13. Of what did he soon con- 
viDce them? What of the mutual distrusts between Athens and Spart«i? What did 
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14. The smbassadon having annonnoed that they poasesBed fiill 
powen to treat on all disputed points, he privately advised them to 
retract this declaration, as it would be taken advanta^ of by t|e pop- 
ular assembly to extort conditions unlavorsU>le to Lacedaemon, and 
he promised that, if they followed his advice, he would .support, in- 
stead of opposing^ their demands. 

15. The ambassadors were weak enough to do as he recommended, 
and they had no sooner stated that their powers were limited, than, to 
their unspeakable consternation, their pretended friend attacked them 
in a furious manner, charging them with dishonesty and falsehood, 
while he artfully availed himself of the incident to animate the 
assembly against Sparta. 

16. The Athenians were fiUed with indignation at what had 
occurred, and were on the point of dissolving tlM alliance with Lace- 
daemon, when the shock of an earthquake caused a sadden adjourn 
ment of the assembly till the following day. 

17. When the people reassemUed, Nidas, perceiving that they 
were now willing to hsten to more moderate counsels, proposed that, 
before adopting ^any measure hostile to Laoedfemon, they should send 
an embassy thither to endeavor to bring about a reconciliation. This 
was agreed to; but, at the artfal suggestion of Aleibiades, the ambas- 
sadors were directed to insist on such preliminary conditions as he 
well knew the Spartans would never grant. 

18. The result justified his anticipations ; the ambassadors returned 
without having been able to effect anything, and the Athenians imme- 
diately formed an ofiensive and defensive league with the recently 
formed confederacy, or quadruple alliance, of which Argos was the 
head. On the accession of Athens to this party, Corinth immediately 
seceded from it, in order to renew the connection fbrmerly held with 
Lacedsemon. 

19. The Peloponnesian war was thea renewed, (419 B. C.) — 
languidly at first, but ere long with increased vigor and ferocity. 
Many bloody battles were fought, numberless deeds of cruelty were 
committed, and the Grecian states were involved for many years in 
confusion and suffering, by a war undertaken almost without a cause, 
and persevered in without one reasonable object. 



CHAPTER LXXXIV. 

Flight ofAlcibiades. 

1. Alcibiades had now acquired the undisputed lead in public 
affairs, and, elated with his success, he set no bounds to his taste for 

AJclhiacles contrive 10 do? 14. What did he advise the amhaaaadora lo do? .15. What 
Wild the result? 16. What of the feelings of the Athenians? 17. What was proposp*? 
by Nicias on the following day ? Was this agreed to? What was sue^eated by Alcll>i- 
ades? IS. What was the result? What league did the Athenians form? Wlwit rfid 
Corinth immeJiatelv do? 19. The Peloponnesian war? 
LXXXrr. — 1. Whrti of the luxury of Alcibiades? Hisdress? 2. How waa he fBgardal 
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luxuiy aod roagnificeoce. In imitation of the efletninacy of orieatal 
manners, he wore a robe of pufple with a flowing train, and when hs 
personally took a pan in the wars, he carried a shieid of gold, on 
wliich was represented a Cupid armed with a thunderbolt. 

2. The wiser portion of the comniunitj obeerved with regret his 
cicessive love of display, and his unbridled arrogance and licentious- 
ness; but the giddy multitude admired his splendid talents and lolly 
bearing, while they were confirmed in their favorable dispoiiiion to- ■ 
wards him by the feasts, games, and spectacles to which he treated 

3. Not contented with all the power and distinction he had gained, 
Alcibiades soon became desirous of adding to his fame itg the achieve- 
luent of Ibreign conquest. Knowing that th' ' ' . . > 
wished to extend their authority over Sicily, 1 



Si/racuss, in Sid'^. 

tion for the subjugation of that large and important island. They 
entered warmly mto bis views, and notwithstanding the earnest dis- 
suasion of Nicias, fitted out a large fleet, collected a strong military 
f'>rce, and appointed Alcibiades, Nicias, and another officer named 
Ljmacbus, as joint commanders of the Sicilian expedition. 

4. The armament was neatly ready to set sail, when an incident 
"Murred, of Httle iniporlance in itself, but productive ultimately of 
very serious consequences. One night aluioat all the statues of the 
p<a Mercurv, which werp very numerous in Athens, were mutilated 
ir thrown down by some unknown individuata, and the enemies of 
Alcibiades took advantage of the cireumBtance to accuse hiat, and 
Bome of his diaaolnte eompanions, of having conunitled the sacrilegious 
outrage in a druaken frolic. • 

bjihawisoJ BvihemullUirtol 3, What eipsdilion did AlciblBdet|irop.mJ What 
ul IhD liicH Bltad oui ; 1. WbU Lnciduu occuirwl M Ulii lima 1 Wtio wuiccuisd vf 
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6. The people, shocked at the impiety of the act, and believing ilie 
accusers of Alcihiades the more readily on account of his openly irreg- 
ular habits, made immediate preparations for bringing him to trial. 
Finding the army, however, determined to support its general, they 
were anaid ^o proceed, and directed him to set sail for Sicily, promig- 
ing to postpone tlie trial till his return. He insisted on being tried 
immediately, but this was obstinately refused. 

6. As soon as he had put to sea, his enemies^ renewed their out- 
ciles, and redoubled their activity. They alarmed the public mind 
by circulating rumors of plots formed by Alcibiades for the subversion 
of the constitution, and in proof they brought forward some of his 
slaves, who ssserted that he and his wild companions had, on one occa- 
sion, impiously profaned the Eleusinian mysteries, by mimicking tlic 
secret rites of the worship of Ceres. 

7. The popular mind was gradually wrought up to the highest 
pitch of excitement. Many of the i&iends of Alcibiades were cniellj 
put to death, and he himself was recalled to stand his trial. When 
the summons reached him, the army had newly arrived in Sicily ; but 
instead of obeying the call, he fled to Argos, and atlerwards to Sparta, 
in which latter city, notwithstanding the former hostility between 
them, he was received with honorable welcome, and his offered ser- 
vices gladly accepted. 

8. When in Sparta, he exhibited a remarkable proof of self-com- 
mand. Aware of the simple and self-denying mode in which the 
Lacedaemonians lived, he laid aside his effeminate manners and ricl) 
attire, and affected so much gravity of deportment, and plainness of 
dress, that the Spartans could hardly believe him to be the odcc 
sprightly and voluptuous Alcibiades. He shaved his head, restricted 
his diet to the coarse bread and disagreeable black broth of the public 
tables, and made himself conspicuous for his austerity, even among 
the rigid countr3rmen of Lycurgus. His speech also became a model 
of that laconic style fot which the country was remarkable. 

9. Meanwhile, in Athens, sentence of death was passed upon him, 
his g«ods were confiscated, and the priests were ordered to impiecnie 
curses upon his head. But the Athenians by-and-by found reason lo 
regret that they had resorted to such harsh measures against their 
ablest chief. Guided by the counsels of Alcibiades, the Spariars 
adopted measures which not only produced the disastrous failure ot 
the Sicilian expedition, bnt caused also the revolt of several of the 
Athenian dependencies in Asia Minor, and the islands of the -^gean. 

10. Alcibiades himself passed over into Ionia to encourage its cities 
to throw off the yoke d" Athens, and he likewise, through Tis?aphci- 
nes, the satrap of Lydia, negotiated an alliance between Persia and 
Lacedsemon. 

11. In his absence, a strong party was formed against him among 

having committed the outrage? 5. What waa immediately done by the people? Why 
was The trial postponed ? 6. What took place when he had piit to aea ? What eh>n;c 
was brought against hii^by bis slaves? 7. What was the effect of these charges ) 
"Where did Alcibiades fly ? 8. What of his conduct in Sparta? 9, What in the mean- 
while was done at Athens? What had the Athenians soon reason to regret? Why? 
10. What did Alcibiades do in the cities of Ionia? What did he effect by means of 
"^saphemesl II. What happened during his absence? To what country did he djf? 
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the Spartan nobUity, headed by King Agis, and orders were secretly 
transmitted to the Lacedaemonian general in Ionia, to put him to death. 
But, having received a hint of what was in agitation, he fled fVom the 
camp, and sought refuge in Lydia, where his lively wi^and engaging 
ntanners soon rendered him a favorite with Tissaphemes. 



CHAPTER LXXXV. 

Discord at Athens, — Recall of Alcibictdes. — His second Dis' 

grace. — His Death. 

1. While these events were taking place, Athens, as was usual 
in the absence of a vigorous head, was torn by internal discords, and, 
in the twentieth year of the war, (411 B. C.,) the aristocratical faction 
succeeded in overthrowing the democraticaJ government, and establish- 
ing a council of four hundred individuals .*to adtninister the aflfairs of 
the state, with the power of convoking an assembly of five thousand 
of the principal citizens for advice and assistance in any emergency. 

2. These four hundred tyrants, as they were popularly called, were 
no sooner invested with authority, than they annihilated every remain- 
ing portion of the free institutions^ of Athens. They behaved with 
ihs greatest insolence and severity towards the people, and endeavored 
to confirm and perpetuate their usurped power, by raising a body of 
mercenary troops in the islands of the ^^ean, for the purpose of over- 
awing and enslaving their fellow-citizens. 

3. The Athenian army was at this period in the island of Samos, 
whither it had retired after an expedition against the revolted cities of 
Asia Minor. When intelligence arrived of the revolution in Athens, 
and the tyrannical proceedings of the oligarchical faction, the soldiers 
indignantly refliaed to obey the new government, and sent an invita- 
tion to Alcibiades.to return among them, and assist in reestablishing 
the democratical constitution. 

4. He obeyed the call ; and as soon as he arrived in Sanlos, the 
troops elected him their general. He then sent a message to Athens, 
commanding the four hundred tyrants to divest themselves immedi- 
ately of their unconstitutional authority, if they wished to ■iLvoi4 depo- 
sition and death at his hands. 

5. This message reached Athens at the time of the greatest con- 
fusion and alarm. The four hundred tyrants had quarrelled among 
themselves, and were about to appeal to the sword ; the island of . 
Euboea, from which Athens had for smne time been principally sup- 
plied with provisions, had revolted, and the fleet which had been 
sent to reduce it had been destroyed by the Lacedsmonians, so that 

LXXXV. — 1. What was now taking place at Athena ? What of the council of four 
hundred ? 2. What of the behavior of the council ? 3. Where was the Athenian army 
Bi this periods What did they refuse to do? What invitation did they send to 
Alcibiades? 4, Bid he accept? What message did he send to Athens? 5 In what 
«tAts was Athens 7 What bad the foor handrM tyrants done ? The island of Euboea ? 
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the coast of Attica, and the port of Athens itself, were now without ' 
defence— 

6. In these distressing circumstances, the people, roused to despet- 
alion, rose ugpn their oppressors, overturned the govemmeiit of the 
four Eiundred, after an existence of only a few months, and reeslak- 
lislied their ancient insiiluliona. Alcibiadea was now recalled ; but 
liefore revisiting Athens, he was desirous of perfonning some brilliant 
military exploit, which might obliterate the recolleciion of his laie 
n with the Spartans, and give his return an air of thumph. 



Seturii of Alciiiada. 

7. He accordingly joined (he Athenian fleet, then stationed at the 
entrance of the Hellespont, and bood obtained several important vic- 
tories over the IjacedsmoaianB, both by ses and land. He then 
returned (o Athens, where he was received with n-anaports of joy- 
Chaplcla of flowers vere showered upon his bead, and amidst the 
most enthusiiLstic acclamations he proceeded to the place of assembly, 
where bs addressed the people in a speech of such eioqnence and 

Kwet^thak, at its conclusion, a crown of gold was piai^d upon bis 
)WB, and he was invested wiih the supreme commaud of the Alba- 
nian forces, both naval and military. His Ibrfeiied property k^s 
restored, and the priesla ware directed to revoke the ontses which had 
, forme^ been pronounced upon him. 

8. This popularity of Aloibiades was not of long continimnce- 
Many of the dependencies of Athens being in a state of wsunreotion, 
he assumed the commandof an aninunent intended fbrtheit TeduGtioii- 

TlieAthenLinfleoH fl, WhM dia llie peopla dn Ifl ihesa drcumaUniwl Therecall 
ofAklbiadcJ Whamidhawiali lo do baforadbMurot 7. Wh« did ha Iher*" 
do! WhalothisrtturnwAitie.ul 
8. What preteniod (ba populariif of AlclbLadat fram eonUouing J 0. Of whii "U 
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But circumstances arose wliich obliged him to leave the fleet for a 
short time in charge of one of his officers, named Antiochus, who, in 
despite of express orders to the contrary, guve battle to the Lacedce- 
monians during^ the absence of the commander-in-chief, and was de- 
feated. 

9. When intelligence of this action reached Athens, a violent clamor 
was raised against Alcibiades ; he was accused of havinnr neglected 
his duty, and received a second dismissal from all ]iis offices. On 
hearing of this, he quitted the. fleet, and, retiring to a fortress he had 
b(iilt in the Chersonesus of Thrace, he collected around him a hand 
of military adventurers, witli wl^e assistance he carried on a preda- 
tory warfare against the neighboring Thracian tribes. The fallen 
pupil of Socrates became, in short, a brigand and a pirate. 

10. Alcibiades did not long survive his second disgrace with his 
countn^en. Finding his Thracian residence insecure, on account of 
the increasing power oT his Lacedaemonian enemies, he crossed the 
Hellespont and settled in Bithynia, a country on the Asiatic side of 
the Propontis. Being there attacked and plundered by the Thracians, 
be proceeded into Phrygia, and placed himself under the protection 
of rharnabasus, the Persian satrap of that province. 

11. But even thither the unfortutiate chief was followed by the 
unrelenting hatred of the Lacedaemonians, who privately urged rhar- 
nabasus to put him to death. The perfidious Persian, desirous of 
gaining their favor, complied with their wishes, and appointed two of 
his own felations to murder a man whom he had promised to protect. 

12. Alcibiades was living at this time in a small country village, 
when, one night, the assassins surrounded his house and set it on fire. 
Being awakened by the burning, he immediately guessed the truth, 
and, hastily wrapping his robe round his left hancf, and grasping his 
dagger in his right, ho sprang through the flames, and reached the 
open air in safety. 

13. So great was his fame for personal strength and valor, that 
none of his assailants durst withstand his attack, or endeavor to oppose* 
his passage, but, retiring to a distance, they slew him with a shower 
of arrows. Timandra, who had been the comp^jpion of Alcibiades in 
all his latter wanderings, was left alone to dress his dead body and per- 
form his funeral obsequies. Thus perished, about the fortieth yeat 
of Ms age, (403 B. C.,) one of tlie ablest men that Greece ev^ pro- 
duced. 

14. Distinguished alike as a warrior, an orator, and a statesman « 
and in his nature noble and generous, Alcibiades would have been 
truly worthy of our admiration if he had possessed probity ; but his 
want of principle, and his unruly passions, led him to commit many 
grievous errors, which contributed not a little to produce or aggravate 
those calamities which finally overtook him. 

15. About the time of the death of Alqjbiades, Athens ceased to be 



^eaccu3ed? What became of him afterwards^ 10 To what different countries did he 
wander? 11. What wa-j Phariiab:i.su3 incited by the Lacedaemonians to do? Did he 
comply? 12. Where was Alcibiades livinsf?* Describe the mode of his death? 13. 
What of Timandra? 11. What of the ch:iracter of Alcibiades? 
15. What of Athens nbout the time of his death? What liad been the success of the 

V3* 
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an independent state. His countrymen had continued the war after 
his retirement, but without success. The Lacedaemonians were now 
commanded by an able officer named Lysandcr, who, afler taking by 
storm the important stronghold of Lampsacus, attacked and totally 
destroyed the Athenian fleet as it was advancing for the relief of the 
place. 

16. A very able and excellent Athenian, who bore the illustrious 
name of Conon^^and was a descendant of MiUiades, was the comman- 
der in this unfortunate affair, which took place olf ^gospotomas, on 
the opposite side of the Hellespont from Lampsacus, (405 B. C.) 

17. Having thus obtained tfie u^^isputed command of the sea, 
Lysander easily reduced those cities on the coasts of Thrace and Asia 
Minor, and those islands of the i£g«an, which still acknowledged the 
supremacy of Athens. Having thus stripped that once lordly state 
of all its dependencies, he proceeded to blockade the city of Athens 
itself. . 

18. The Athenians made a heroic defence, but, after a lengthened 
siege, during which they suffered all the horrors of famine, they were 
at length obligedUo surrender on such conditions as their enemies 
thought fit to impose, (404 B. C.) The Spartans demanded that the 
forti^cations of Piraeus, and the long walls which connected it with 
the city, should be demolished ; that the Athenians should relinquish 
all pretensions to authority over their former tributaries, recall the ex- 
iled partisans of the four hundred tyrants, acknowledge the suprem- 
acy of Sparta, and follow its commanders in time of war ; and, finally, 
that they should adopt such a political constitution as should meet the 
approbation of the Lacedaemonians. 

19. Thus sank the power of Athens, which had so long been the 
leading state of Greece, and thus terminated the Peloponnesian war, 
in which the Grecian communities had been so long engaged, to little 
other purpose than to waste the strength and exhaust the resources of 
their common country. 



CHAPTER LXXXVL 

O^girt of the Drama, — JDramatists of the Third Period. 

1. The origin of theatrical representations has been traced to the 
Grecian custom of celebrating, in the grape season, the praises of 
Bacchus, the god of wine, by joyons dances, and the chanting of 
hymns — a species, of festivity perhaps akin to some of the ceremonies 
which attend the ** harvest home" in many modem countries. 

2. By way of varying the hymns, or Dithyrambics^ as they were 
calkd, an ingenious man, lAimed Thespis, and frbm whom theatrical 

war? Who was ihe Spartan general? What town had he taken? What of the Athe- 
nian fleet? 16. Whai of Connn? 17. What did Lysander next do? IS. Whatoflhe 
blockiide of Athens ? What c.uililion diiJ the Spartans impose? 
LXXXVl. — 1. To wUai ha3 ihe origin of theatrical representations been traced) 
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perfonnexs are still called Thespians, originated a enstom of intro- 
ducmg a single speaker, whose duty it was to amuse the company 
with recitations. 

3. Tkespis was a native of Icaria, in Attica, and lived in the early 
part of the sixth century before the Christian era. He als^ contrived 
a rude movable car, on which his performers went through their ex- 
hibitions in various places. 

4. The car was the first form of the stage ; the smgle reciter was 
the first kind of actor ; the persons who sang the hymns or choruses, 
although imknown to the modem theatre, continued ever afterwards 
to be an essential- part of that of Greece, under the appellation of the 
chorus; their duty being to stand by during the performance, and 
make explanatory comments on \(fhat was passing. 

5. The car of Thespis was soon exchanged for a fixed stage in 'the 
temple of Bacchus ; a second reciter was introduced ; masks, dresses, 
and scenery, were used ; and in a wonderfully short space of time 
from the rise of Thespis, entertainments of this nature had assumed 
something like a dramatic form. 

6. Originally, the incidents represented were chiefly selected from 
the fabulous and poetical history of early Greece. The ancient thea- 
tres were constructed on a very extensive scale, and difiered in many 
respects from the places <hi which the same appellation is bes^wed in 
modem times. 

7. Instead of consisting of a covered edifice, in which a limited 
audience assemble for a few hours in the evening, the Grecian theatre 
was a large area, enclosed with a wall, but open above, in which 
almost the entire population passed the whole Aay, during the celebra- 
tion of the festivals of Bacchus, in witnessing the representation of a 
series of dramatic pieces. 

8. The site chosen for the theatre was generally the slope of a hill, 
that the natural inclination of the ground might enable the occupants 
of the successive tiers of seats to see the performers on the stage 
without obstruction. The enclosure sometimes comprehended so 
large a space, that it could accommodate from twenty to thirty thou- 
sand persons. Behind the scenes there was a double portico, to 
which the audience were at liberty to reM>rt for shelter when it rained. 

9. The theatre was opened in the morning, and the people brought 
with them cushions to sit on, and a supply of provisions that they 
niight not need to quit their places for the purpose of procuring re- 
fTeshn\ent8 during the performance. The daily entertainments con- 
sisted of a succession of four plays—- three tragedies and a comedy — 
and at the conclusion of the representation, certain judges decided on 
the relative merits of the pieces brought forward, and awarded the 
dramatic prize to the £aivorite of the day. 

10. The emulation excited by these public awards of honor, led to 

2. What custom was orlelnated by Thespis 7 3. What of Thespis ? What did he con- 
trive? 4. What was the'car that he iovented f The single reciter f The singer? 

6. What improrenftnts were soon made ? 6. What were the incidents usually selected ? 
7. How wero ancient theatres constructed? S. What of the site chosen? HowMHiny 

rraons would the enclosure hold? Where did the audience resort when it rained? 
At what tii9 did the theatre open? What did the people bring with them ? Of what 
<iitl the enteruinmenis consist? 10. What did emulation lead to? How many playa 



J 
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the production of dramatic compositions in gjeat numbers throughout 
Greece, and particularly at Athens. The theatre of that city, we are 
told, at one period possessed no less than two hundred and fifty trage- 
dies of the first class, and five hundred of the second, together with 
an equally numerous collection of comedies and satirical farces. 

11. Very little is known respecting the personal history of the first 
Greek dramatists. Phrynicus, to whom is attributed the invention (if 
the theatric mask, was a pupil of Thespis, and a contemporary of 
Chcerilus, the first dramatic poet whose plays were acted on a fixed 
stage. 

19. About the same period flourished Pratinus, the inventor of 
what is called the satyrtc drama, from the circumstances that the 
choruses introduced into it were chiefly satyrs. But the first Grecian 
dramatist of eminence was .^schylns. 

13. This writer was a native of Eleusis, a city of Attica, and was 
bom in the year 625 B. C. The numerous and important improve- 
ments which he effected on the Athenian theatre, and the foroe and 
dignity of his tragic compositions, elevated and refined the infant 
drama, and justly entitled him to die honorable designation of '' the 
father of tragedy. ' * 

14. After enjoying undistuihed possession of the dramatic throne 
till his fifty-sixth year, ^schylus was defeated in a theatrical contest 
by Sophocles, a young competitor of great merit and genius. Unable 
to endure the mortification of seeing the works of his rival preferred 
to his own, the elder bard withdrew from Athens and passed into 
Sicily, where he was received with welcome by Hiero, King of Syra- 
cuse, at whose court the lyrical poets Simonides and Pindar, and the 
comic writer Epicharmus, were then residing, -^.schylus died at 
Gela, ix\ Sicily, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, (456 B. C.) 

15. A singular account is given of the manner of his death. It is 
said that, while he was one day walking, bareheaded, in the fields, 
an eagle, mistaking his bak) head for a stone, let fall a, tortoise upon 
it, by which he was killed on the spot. 1 he inhabitants of Gela 

ed -^schylus with much pomp, and erected a monument over hia 
grave. 

16. Of nearly one hundred dramas composed by ..^^hylus, only 
seven have been pr^erved. His works are charact«rized by a bold- 
ness and originality which have seldom been rivalled ; though it must 
be admitted, that, in endeavoring to be concise and forcible, he occa- 
sionaWy becomes abrupt and obscure, and that his language, although 
generally grand and sublime, is often of a bombastic character. 

did the theatre of Athens poMsw ? U. What is known of th« first Greek dratnatisis? 
What of Phrynicus ? 12. Pratinua ? 13. Wluit of .Eschylus 1 14. By whom was he 
defeated in a theatrical contest? Where did he ero 1 His death ? 15. What account Is 
given of his death? What of his burial? IC. How many of his works bare been pre- 
served ? What of his works 7 
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CHAPTER LXXXVII. 
Dramatists, cantintied. 

1. Sophocles, the saccessful rival of j^Bsehylus, was born at 
Colonos, in the vicinity of Athens, about the year 497 B. C. His 
father, Sophilns, although a blacksmith ,by trade, appears to have 
been a person of some consequence, and in the enjoyment of easy 
circnmstances. Sophocles received from him a good education, and 
was early distinguished for the rapidity of his progress in his studies. 

2. He had attained his sixteenth year at the time of the memorable 
sea-fight near 'Salarois, and was selected, on account of his personal 
beauty and skill in music, to lead the chorus of noble youths who 
sang and danced round the trophy erected by the Greeks in commem- 
oration of that victory. 

3. The dramatic achievements of JEschylus had early excited the 
admiration and awakened the ambition of Sophocles, and on his 
arrival at manhood he bent all the energies of his mind to the 
composition of tragic poetry. After spending a considerable period 
in preparation, he at length, in his twenty-eighth year, ventured to 
compete with ^schylus for the dramatic prize. 

4. Encouraged by the decision of the judges in his favor, Sophocles 
continued to write for the stage, and is' said to have produced no less 
than one hundred and twenty tragedies, only seven of which have 
come down to modem times. He also composed a number of elegiac 
and lyrical poems, and a prose work on dramatic poetry. 

6. Sophocles was a warrior and a politician as well as a poet. He 
served under Pericles in the Lacedaemonian war, and was afterwards 
associated with him in the command of an army, sent by the Atheni- 
ans against the island of Samos. He led the forces which captured 
Anaea, an Ionian city, not far from Samos ; and after his return from 
his military campaigns, his grateful countrymen elected him archon, 
or chief magistrate. 

6. His popularity suffered no diminution during the remainder of 
bis long life. As often as he appeared in the theatre, which he 
always did when any of his pieces were to be performed, -he was 
^eeted with the enthusiastic plaudits of the audience, and the theatri- 
cal judges twenty times conferred upon him the crown of victory. 
He was not, however, without his share of afflictions. 

7. When he had reached an advanced age, his undutiful children, 
impelled by a desire to obtain immediate possession of his property, 
affected to believe that he had fallen into a state of mental imbecility, 
and applied to the courts of law for authority to deprive him of the 

LXXXVn. — 1. What of Sophocles? His father? The education of Sophocl^? 
^ For what purpoae was he selected, at the victory of Salamie ? 3. What effect had 
the example of -ffiachylus upon him? What did he do, on his arrival at manhood? 
4- Row many tragedies did he produce? How many now exist? What other worlcs 
•iW he compose? 6. What ofSophocles as a warrior? 6. Whatof his popularity during 
life ? What happened when heappeared in the theatre ? 7. How did his children attempt 
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management of his aflkirs. But Sophocles found it no difficult task 
to prove, that, although he was old, his mind was still unimpaired. 

8. He produced and read in open court the tragedy of (Edipus 
Coloneus, which he had just composed, and then asked whether a 
person in a state of dotage could produce such a work. The judges, 
filled with admiration of his talents, not only refused the application 
of his children, but censured them severely for their base and unfilial - 
attempt. 

9. Although Sophocles received many invitations to visit foreign 
countries, his attachment to his native land was so strong, that he 
never could make up his mind to quit it, even for a time. He died at 
Athens in his ninetieth year, (407 B. C.) According to the common 
account, his death was occasioned by the excess of his joy at obtain- 
ing the prize for a play Which he had brought forward even at that 
very advanced age. 

10. At the period of his decease, Atliens was liesieged by the 
Lacedaemonians; and so high was the respect in which the poetic 
abilities of Sophocles ^ere held even by that rigid people, that their 
general, Lysander, granted an armistice until his funeral obsequies 
should be performed. The voice of his contemporaries and of all 
succeeding ages has assigned to Sophocles the first rank as a tragic 
poet. His countrymen, who admired him for his splendid talents not 
more than they loved him for his mild, amiable, and upright character, 
erected a sumptuous monument to his memory. 

11. Euripides, another celebrated tragic poet, was born at Salamis, 
on the very day of the gr^at naval conflict between the Greeks and 
Persians near that island. His father, Mnesarchus, appears to have 
been of respectable rank, and we are expressly told that his mother, 
Clito, was nobly born, although the comic poet Aristophsmes asserts, 
in one of his plays, that she was a vender of pot-herbs. 

12. It is possible that in the general distress occasioned by the 
Persian invasion of the Athenian territory, the parents of Euripides 
might be obliged to follow an humble occupation in order to gain a 
livelihood ; but if this was the case, it can only have been for a short 
period, since they were certainly able to bestow upon their son such 
an education as, in those days, none but persons in affluent circum- 
stances could do. 

13. The Delphic oracle having predicted that Euripides wouM 
become an object of general admiration, and be crovyned with the 
victor's wreath, his parents imagined that he was destined to excel in 
gymnastic contests. But while they were, on this account, at much 
pains to have him well trained in athletic exercises, they did net 
neglect the cultivation of his mind. 

14 . He had the celebrated Anaxagoras for his teacher of philosophy, 
and Prodicus, an accomplished rhetorician, gave him lessons in oratory. 

to gain possession of his property ? 8. How did he foil them ? 9. Did Sophocles ever 
leave his native enuatry? At what age did he die? What was said to be the cause-oi 
hia death 7 10. How did the Lacedemonians testify their respect for his abilities } His 
countrymen 9 

11. what of Earipides ? His ifitherandmotherf 12. The education of Euripides } 
13. What had been predicted of hioi by the Delphic oracle? What did his ixuenis 
imagine was the meaning of this prediction? 14. Who wece bis teachen? ui what 
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He also studied music and painting, particularly the latter, in which 
he attained very considerable eminence. 

15. When Euripides had reached an age at which he hccamc his 
own master,* he abandoned the exercise of the gymnasium, for which 
he appears never to have had much relish, and applied himself with 
more ardor than ever to his favorite philosophical and literary studies. 

16. Warned, however, by the fate of his teacher, Anaxagoras, 
who was banished from Athens for promulgating opinions subversive 
o( the established religion, he prudently resolved to adopt a profession 
less dangerous than that of correcting popular errors, waA ^uccoxdingly 
began, in his eighteenth year, to write for the stage. 

17. Fr^m this period, until he quitted Athens for Macedonia, in 
his seventy-second year, he continued his dramatic labors, and wrote 
seventy-five, or, as some affirm, ninety-two plays. He composed 
maay of his tragedies in a gloomy cave in his native island of Salamis, 
to which he, from time to time, retired for that purpose from the noise 
and bustle of Athens. 

18. He wrote ^owly, on account of the infinite pains he took to 
polish his works; and it is related, that, having once mentioned his 
having taken three days to compose three verses, "% brother poet 
boasted of having written a hundred in as brief a space. ** That may 
be," replied Euripides ; " but you ought to remember that your 
verses are destined to peri^ as quickly as they are composed, while 
mine a;e intended to last forever." 

19. In his seventy-second year Euripides accepted an invitation 
from Archilaus, ^ing of Macedon, and repaired to the court of that 
prince, who had drawn around him many other eminent men from the 
i^publics of Greece^ Thus, by his journey to Macedon, Euripides 
bad the pleasure of living in the society of Zeuxis, a celebrated 
painter; Timotheus, a skilful musician; Agatho, an able tragic 
.Wfiter; and many other men of note and ability. 

20. Euripides died at the court of Macedon, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age, and the third of his residence in that country, (405 
»• C.) The manner of his death is uncertain, but the vulgar account 
is, that he was torn in pieces by King Archilaus' hounds while 
walking in a wood. The Macedonian monarch gave his remains a 
pompous funeral, and erected a monument to his memory. 

21. The dramatic compositions of Euripides have less of sublimity, 
^ut more of tenderness, than those of iEschylus and Sophocles, 
i'hey are justly admired for tlie moral and philosophical sentiments 
with which they alM)und, as well as for the exquisite beauty of their 
versification ; but Euripides has been blamed for want of skill ih the 
formation of his plots, and the Athenians thought they discovered 
impiety in some of his expressions. He twice married, and in both 
instances, unhappily, which probably led to that severe treatment of 

art did he acquire eminence ? 15. To what etudiea did Euripldea apply hjawelf on com- 
ing of egeOe. What had been the fate of his teacher Anaxagoras ? Wl»t profession 
did he adopt ? How many plays is he said to have compoaed ? Whera did he compose 
»nany of them » 18. What anecdote Is related of his slowness In wrinng J 19. .What 
invitation did he accept? In whose society did he li?ell 20. What of his death J 
21. What may Iw said of the dramatic compositions of Euripides? His marriages J 
Whatgtva rise to bis being called the " woman-hater?" 22. What was the origin of 
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the female sex in his works, whence he is denominated the " woman- 
hater." 

22. As tragedy took its rise from the dithyrambic verses sang at 
the feasts of Bacchus, so comedy sprang from the phallic hymn which 
was chanted by the processions of worshippers daring the same festi- 
vals. 

23. The earliest oomio performances were little else than mere 
mountebank exhibitions. Sosurion, who is generally referred to as 
the first comedian, was a person who wandered through the villages 
of Attica with a company of buffoons, reciting ludicrous compositioDs 
on a temporary stage. 

24. Epicharmus, a native of the island of Ceos, but who spent the 
greater portion of his life in Sicily, whither he was carried by his 
parents when only three months old, is generally believed to have 
been the first comic poet. He flourished about the middle of the fifth 
century before Christ, and composed fifty-two comedies, all of which 
have perished. 

25. For alluding disrespectfully to the wife of Hiero, King of 
Sjnracnse, in one of his plays, he was banished from Sicily. He lived 
till he was between ninety and a hundred years of ao-e. Contempo- 
rary with Epicharmus lived Cratinus and Eupolis, natives of Athens, 
both of whom composed many comedies. None of these have beea 
preserved. 

26. Aristophanes, the most celebrated of the comic poets of Greece, 
was a native of Athens. The date of his birth is uncertain, but it is 
known that he brought forward his first comedy in tlie fourth year of 
the Peloponnesian war, (427 B. C.) He enjoyed a very large share 
of popularity, and continued for many years to write successfully for 
the stage. His plays, like those of the other early comic poets, 
consist of caricaturedf and ludicrous i^presentations of living men and 
manners. Seventeen only, out of fifty-four plays composdl by him, 
are now extant. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVIII. 

Poets and Historians of the Third Period. 

1. The most celebrated poet of this period, exclusive of the distin- 
guished dramatists already mentioned, was Pindar, whose lyrical 
compositions have been the objects of general admiration, both in 
Mnciont and modern times. He was a native of Cynosoephalae, near 
Thebes, the capital of Boeotia, and is believed to have been born about 
the year 520 B. C. 

2. The first poetical efforts of Pindar were not appreciated by his 
countrymen, the Bceotians, but the rest of Greece hastened to testify 
its admiration of his genius. Hiero, King of Syracuse, and Theron, 

comedy? What of the early comic performances? What of SnstiHorif 24. fvpichar- 
mua? 23. For what reason was he banished? His death 1 What of Cratinus ««<! 
Eupolis? 26. Whfit of Aristophanes ? His popularity 1 Of whul do his plays coiwisl? 
How manv are now extant? 
LXXXVIII. ~1. What of Pindar? 2. His first efforts? 3. Whut did tbeDelphie 
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* 
King ^ Agjigentum, bestowed upon him their friendship and patron- 
age ; and princes and states vied with each other in renderiiifr him honor. 

3. The Delphic oracle ordered a seat to be placed for him in the 
temple of Apollo, where he might sing the verses which he composed 
in praise of that god. The oracle further directed that a portion of 
the first fruits offered in the temple should be set apart for his use. 

4. Having given offence to his countrymen, by speaking of the 
Athenians in very laudatory terms in one of his poems, they imposed 
upon him a considerable fine. But the Athenians did not allow him 
to bs a loser on their account, for they immediately presented him 
with a sum of money double in amount to the fine. 

5. Pindar died suddenly, in his fifly-fifth year, while sitting in the 
public theatre. The respect in which he had been held while living, 
was only increased by his decease. Such was the veneration with 
which his memory was regarded, that, when the Lacedaemonians took 
and destroyed Thebes, they spared the house and family of Pindar, 
as did also Alexander the Great, when he, at a later period, captured 
the same city. 

6. The lyrics of Pindar abound in moral and elevating sentiments, 
while they are characterized by so much originality of thought and 
vi^or of expression, that he is justly regarded as the first lyrical poet 
of Greece. Many of his compositions have, unfortunately, been lost; 
all that arc still extant being four books of odes in celebration of the 
victors at the Olympian, Pythian, Nenwean, and Isthmian games. 

7. The fifth century before the Christian era is remarkable as that 
in which historical writing took its rise. The fanciful and oflen 
purely fabulous compositions of the poet, and the uncertain voice of 
tradition, were, previous to this period, the only records of the past, 
with the exception of tlie Sacred Writings. 

8. Herodotus, the first Greek historian, was born at Halicamassus, 
one of the Dorian Greek cities of Asia Minor, in the year 484 B. C. 
After his arrival at manhood, he removed to Samos, where the 
prevailing dialect was tint elegant Ionic in which the poems of 
Homer are composed, and of this Herodotus soon became so complete 
a master, that his productions are said to exhibit it in greater perfec- 
tion than any others. 

9. Having formed a design of writing history, Herodotus travelled 
for materials into Egypt and Italy, besides various parts of Asia ; and in 
this manner acquired much valuable information respecting nations pre- 
viously little known, and manners and customs never before described. 

10. After composing an account of all he had seen and learnt, in 
nine books, he read parts of it to the Greeks assembled at the Olympic 
games, and thus obtained a wider and moffe immediate fame than could 
otherwise have been acquired, in times so deficient in the means of 

oracle order for him ^ 4. How did he give offence to his countrymen 7 Did the Athe- 
nians allow talm to be a sufferer on their account 9 6. Hia death % What of the respect 
paid \a hlfl menmry 7 6. What may be aaid of bU poelry 7 How many of his comix)* 
Bitions are still extant 7 

7. When did historical writin? t&lcs iU rise? What bad previously been the only 
record of the past 7 8. What of Herodotus 7 His removal to Samos 7 9. Where did 
Herodotus travel 7 What information did he gain 7 10. How did the Greetcs become 
acquainted with his works? For what are we indebted to Herodotus? His life and 
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multiplying copies of literary works. To Herodotus we owe w^ 
knowledge we now possess of a large and important part of%)cient 
history. He is supposed to have passed the latter part of his life at 
Thurium, a city of Magna Gnecia, and to have died there when 
upwards of seventy years old, (413 B. C.) 

11. Thucydides, another able Greek historian, was bom at Athens 
in the year 470 B. C. His father, Olorus, was one of the noblest and 
wealthiest citizens of Athens, and claimed to be a descendant of the 
kings of Thrace. Thucydides received an excellent education, Anax- 
agoras having been his instructor in philosophy, and a not«d rhetorician, 
named Antiphon, his teacher of oratory. 

12. When about fifteen years of age he accompanied his father to 
the Olympic festival, where, hearing Herodotus recite a portion of 
his history amidst the applauses of the assembled Greeks, he was so 
strongly animated with a desire of emulating the admired historian, 
that he burst into tears. Herodotus chanced to perceive this, and, it 
is said, congratulated the father of Thucydides on possessing a son 
who, at sd early an age, manifested so ardent a love of letters. 

13. From this time Thucydides never ceased to regard the compo- 
sition of history as the chief object of his ambition. On the breaking 
out of the Peloponnesian war, (431 B.C.,) rightly believing that a 
series of important events was commencing, which would furnish 
ample materials for an interesting history, he began to take notes of 
all that occurred, and continued this practice during a greater part of 
that lengthened contest. From these notes he afterwards formed ac 
admirable and highly finished historical work. 

14. In the early part of the struggle, Thucydides resided in Athens, 
and personally witnessed the ravages of the pestilence, of which he 
has given a most graphic and striking account. He afterwards 
removed to Thasos, an island in the il^gean, not far from the coast 
of Thrace, the land of his ancestors, where he possessed large estates 
and some valuable gold minris. He subseq,uently travelled, and is 
supposed to have died about 410 B. C. 

15. His history, which is written in the Attic dialect, consists of 
eigbl books, and is much admired for its bold and animated descrip- 
tions, its scrupulous adherence to truth, and the spirit of impartiality 
and candor which pervades the whole narration. 



CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

PMlosopheTS of the Third Period, 

1. The two original schools of Grecian philosophy, the Ionic, 
founded by Thales, and the Italic, founded by Pythagoras, were, 

11. WhatofThueydides? His father? His education f 12. Wliat happened at tiM 
Olympic games 7 13. What did Thucydides regard as the chief object of his ambitiooj 
What did he do at the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war f What was the result of 
this practice ? 14. Where did Thucydides reside during the early part pf the war? , To 
what place«did he afterwards remove? In what year is lie supposed to have died) 
15. What of his history 7 
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during the period that now falls ander review, the parents of several 
others, respectively named the SocrcUkj the Eleatic, and the Heracli- 
tean. The two last mentioned were modifications of the Italic ; the 
first sprang from the schpol of Thales, in the doctrines of which its 
founder, Socrates, was initiated by his preceptors, Anaxagoras and 
Archelaus, pupils of Thales himself. 

2. The originator of the Eleatic sect was Xenophanes, a native of 
Colophon, one of the cities of Ionia. He lived to the great age of one 
hundred years. The time of his death is uncertain, but it is supposed 
to have been about the middle of the fifth century B, C. lie at first 
professed the Pythagorean philosophy, but he afterwards blended it 
with so many opinions of his own, that he came to be regarded as the 
founder of a new school. 

3. As none of his writings have been preserved, some uncertainty 
exists respecting the precise nature of his philosophical system. It is, 
however, believed that he taught the eternity of the universe, asserting 
that if there had ever been a time at which nothing existed, nothing 
could ever have existed. He is further supposed to have held that 
there is one God, incorporeal, eternal, intelligent, and all-pervading, 
and that in the universe there are innumerable worlds. 

4. Parmenides, a disciple of Xenophanes, and his successor in his 
philosophical school, was born at Elea, in the early part of the fifth 
century B.C. Like his master, Xenophanes, he believed in the eter- 
nity of the universe, and in the existence of an all-pervading and ani- 
mating principle, which he called God, He taught that the earth is 
of a spherical form, and placed in the centre of the universe ; that 
there are two elements, fire and earth ; and that all things, animate 
and inanimate, have been produced by the action of the former upon 
the latter. 

5. Zeno, commonly called " the Eleatic," to distinguish him from 
the philosopher of the same name who originated the sect of the 
Stoics, was a native of Elea, and a scholar of Parmenides, whom he 
afterwards succeeded as a teacher of the Eleatic philosophy. He was 
a zealous assertor of popular rights, and is said to have been put to 
death with the most cruel torments by the tyrant of his native city, 
for having formed a conspiracy against his authority. 

6. None of his writings have been preserved, but it is believed that 
his philosophical opinions diflfered but little from those of his prede- 
cessors in the same school. He taught, that nature does not admit of 
a vacuum ; that there are four elements, namely, heat, moisture, cold, 
and dryness ; that man's body is formed of earth, and his soul of an 
equal mixture of the four elements. 

7. He was an able logician, and loved to display his dialectic 
powers, by supporting, indlflferently, either side of a question, so that 

LXXXIX. — 1. What of the two schools of Grecian philosophy? What schools 
sprang from these? 2. Who was the originator of the Eleatic sect? Wtiat of Xeno- 
phanes? His philosophy? 3. What is he supposed, however, to hare taught and 
believed? 

4. Who was Parmenides? In what did he believe ? What did he teach? 5. What 
of Zeno, '* the Eleatic ? " What caused his death ? 6. What did he believe ? What did 
he teach ? 7. What of him as a logician ? What did he deny according to Seneca ? 
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doubtis exist as to his real opinions on some subjects. He denied the 
possibility of motion, and, according to Seneca, went so far as even to 
call in question the existence of the material world. 

8. Zeno had a disciple, named Ijeucipptfs, who was the originator 
of what is called the atomic theory, which was afterwards extended 
ard improved by Democritus. Leiicippus asserted that all things are 
composed of very minute, indivisible atoms, which possess in ihem- 
R' Ives the principle of motion, but that the universe was formed in 
( onsequence of these atoms falling into a vacuum. 

y. Herachtus, called the ** crying philosopher,*' and founder of a 
poct called, from his own name, H^acliteans, was a native of Ephe- 
sus, in Ionia, and flourished in the early part of the fifth century B. C. 
lie was so much respected for his wisdom, that his fellow-citizens 
requested him to become their ruler. He refused to do so, alleging as 
liis reason that their minds were so perverted that they could not relish 
or appreciate good government. 

10. When he appeared in public, he went about ostentatiously 
bewailing the wickedness of the world. In order to show his con- 
tempt for the ordinary occupations of men, he on one occasion played 
at dice in public with a number of boys ; and when the citizens gath- 
ered round him in surprise, he thus addressed them : — ** Worst of 
men, what do vou wonder at? is it not better to do this than to govern 
youV 

11. At length, imable seemingly to endure the society of his spe- 
cies, he withorew to a mountain solitude, where he lived, like the 
hermits of later ages, on herbs and roots. Becoming dropsical in con- 
sequence of his rigid adherence to this poor diet, he returned to Ephe- 
sus to ask for medical advice. But, even .when his life was at stake, 
he was unwilling to act like other men, and, accordingly, instead of 
plainly stating his case to the physicians, he enigmatically asked 
them, " whether they could make a drought of a shower?*' 

12. Finding that they did not divine his meaning, and scorning to 
explain himself further, he retired to an ox-stall, where he lay down 
on a heap of dung, hoping, it is said, that its warmth would draw out 
the watery humors from his body. There he died, in the sixtieth 
year of his age, a victim to his cynical disposition and his excessive 
love of singularity. 

13. He left behind him several works which were held in great 
esteem by his disciples. He studied to write as well as to speak 
obscurely, so that it required great acuteness as well as pains to un- 
derstand his meaning. It is related that the tragic, poet, Euripides, 
having lent to Socrates a copy of a treatise composed by Heraclitus, 
afterwards asked him what he thought of the work, when Socrates 
replied, that, ** the things which he understood in it were excellent, 
and so, he supposed, were those which he did not understand ; but 
they required a Delian diver." 

8. WhatofLeucippual The atomic theory ? 9. What of Heraclitus 3 Why did he 
refuse to become a ruler of Ephesus ? 10. What of his appearance in jwblic? Whai 
did he on one occasion ? 1 1. To what place did he remove? Why did he return? How 
did he stale his case to the physicians? 

12. His death? 13. What of his works? What did Socrates say of a work com* 
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14. £mi)edocle8, a celebrated philosopher of the Pythagorean sect, 
was a native of Agrigentum, in Sicily, and flourished about the middle 
of the fifth century B. C. Like many other followers of Pythagoras, 
be engrafted some opiniono^f his own upon the system of that philos- 
opher. He adhered to the Pythagorean doctrine of the existence of 
an active and passive principle ; the latter of which is matter, and the 
former an ethereal anJi intelligent fire, by which all things were pro- 
duced, and are pervaded and animated. He also believed in the trans- 
migration of souls, and, consequently, inculcated the duty of refraining 
from killing or eating the flesh of animals. 

15. Of the teachers of the Ionic school, ihe first in point of time 
was Anaxagoras, on whom the ancients bestowed the remarkable 
appellation of Mind, either on account of the singular vigor of his 
intellect, or the circumstance that he was the first who described God 
as an incorporeal intelligence, separate from, and wholly independent 
of, matter. He was bom at Clazomene, a city of Ionia, in the year 
500 B. C. 

16. He lived in Athens many years, and during that period num- 
bered among his pupils several individuals who afterwards rose to 
great celebrity. Of these may be mentioned Pedicles, Euripides, and 
Socrates. At last, however, he was brought to trial for. impiety, 
because he taught that the sun was a fiery stone, and not the god 
Apollo, as was popularly believed. He was condemned to exile, and 
spent the remainder of his life in teaching philosophy, on the Asiatic 
Bide of the Hellespont. 

17. To Anaxagoras j as has been said, belongs the high honor of 
having been the first of the ancient philosophers who taught that God 
is independent of matter, and not, as Pythagoras and several otlier 
philosophers contended, merely a spiritual or fiery essence pervading 
the universe as its soul or animating principle. 

18. Archelaus, the last of the teachers of the Ionic school, was a 
native either of Athens or Miletus, it is uncertain which. He was a 
disciple of Anaxagoras, whom he accompanied into exile. On the 
death of that philosopher, Archelaus succeeded him in the charge of 
his school at Lampsacus ; but he afterwards returned to Athens, and 
opened there a school of philosophy , which was numerously attended. 



CHAPTER XC. 

Socrates, 

1. Socrates, the greatest and the best of philosophers of antiquity, 
kvas born at Athens in the year 470 B. C. His parents were in hum- 
)le circumstances ; his father, Sophroniscus, being a statuary of little 

Pjwedby him? 14. Who was Empedoclee ? His ])hilosophy? In what did he believe ? 
!:'>. What of Anaxagoras ? Where was he bom? 16. Who were among bis pupils? 
Why was he brought to trial? His exile? 17. What honor belongs to Aniucagoras? 
18- What of Archelaus ? 
XC. — l. Who was Socrates? His parents? What profession did he follow in his 
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reputation, and his mother a midwife. In his youth he assisted hii 
father in his professiop, but he afterwards abandoned the chisel, and de- 
voted himself to the more important duties of a public instructor. Not- 
withstanding his father's limited means, he i^ceived a good education. 

2. He commenced his career as a public instructor, in a plain and 
unpretending manner, which formed a marked contrast to the affected 
mystery and the ostentatious parade of learning witH which so many 
of the Grecian teachers sought to gain the attention and respect of the 
public. He went about without shoes, and wrapped in a poor cloak, 
at all seasons of the year ; and instead of confining himself to splendid 
halls or porticos, he spent the whole day in the public walks, the gym' 
nasia, the market-place, the courts, and other places of general resort, 
reasoning and conversing on moral or philosophical subjects with all 
whom he met, whether rich or poor, learned or illiterate. 

3. Wherever he went, he was attended by a circle of admiring dis- 
cipleSf who caught from him the spirit of free inquiry, and were 
inspired with a portion of his zeal for the highest good, for religion, 
truth, and virtue. Among the most distinguished of his disciples 
were Crito, Alcibiades, Xenophon, Plato, Aristippus, Phsdon, Cebes, 
and Euclid. He instructed them in ethics, politics, logic, rhetoric, 
arithmetic, and geometry, and he read with (hem the principal poets, 
and pointed out their beauties. 

4. He showed the difference between religion and impiety; ex- 
plained in what justice and injustice, reason and folly, courage and 
cowardice, the noble and ignoble, consist ; spoke of forms of govern- 
ment and the qualities requisite for a magistrate ; and dwelt on other 
subjects with which every upright man and good citizen ought to be 
acquaiinted. He gave to all his inquiries a practical turn, for he held 
that the end of all knowledge is virtue. 

6. He was fully convinced of the existence of an omnipbtent, omnis- 
cient, and benignant God, the origin and the governor of all things. 
The whole system of nature, and especially the admirable structure 
of the*human frame, seemed to him a positive proof of an intelligent 
Creator. He esteemed it rash to speculate upon the substance of this 
great being, and thought it sufficient to set in a clear light his spiritual 
nature. 

6. But although he believed in one God, the supreme ruler of the 
universe, he also admitted the existence of other deities, whom he 
seems to have regarded as subordinate intelligences, possessed of a 
certain degree of influence over human afiairs, and entitled to rever- 
ence and worship. Of the national religion he always spoke with 
respect, and was regular in the observance of its prescribed rites ; 
but it is next to impossible that this enlightened man could place faith 
in the extravagant and often revoltingly immoral fables of the Grecian 
mythology, and there is much reason to think that he only rendered 

youth? 2. How did Socrates commence his career? What waa his appearatice in 
public? Where and how did he spend the day ? 

3. By whom was he atteiuleil? Who were among his moat diatinsuished disciples? 
In what did he instruct them? 4. What subjects did be explain and dwell upoo? 5. 
Wtiat idea did he have nfan omnipotent God ? 

6. J)id he believe in the exi;3lenr.e of other tloitiea ? What must have been his opinion 



ama^ lo hia country's gods, ihat he might not oflbnd the religious 
rejudices of the people. 

T. Socrates was cfistingiiishci] above all the philosophers of Greece 
ir the undisturbed serenity i^ his nund. He would allow do misfoi- 
me to lufBe hia temper. His wife, Xanthippe, was a noted shrew ; 
°t he was exceedingly kind to her, and tried to smooth the asperities 
r her temper ; and when.he found all his effints unavailing, be re- 
arded her scoldings as only an useful disciplinSf calculated lo leach 
im patience and self-command. 

it. He always treated his body as a servant, and inured it to every 
rivarion ; so that moderation becwne lo him an easy virtue, and he 
il^ned till old age his youthful vigor, both physical and mental. He 
ever shrank from the performance of his duties as a citizen, however 
Kompatible they might be with 'bis tavorite studies and proiessional 
aa a public teacher. 



Socratei saeing Alciiiada, 

9. Three tunes he served in the armies of his country : the first 
lime, when he was thirty-*iine years of age, at the siege of Potidiea. 
There he excelled his fellow-soldiers in the ease with which he endured 
the hardships of a winter camp^gn, distinguished himself by hia valnr, 
uved the life of his youthful friend, Alciblades, and afterwards gener- 
ously resigned in his favor the prize of honor which his own bravery 
had merited. 

10. Seven years alter this, he bore arms a second time, and was 
among the last to retreat after the unfortunate battle of Delium. It 
was during this retreat thai he saved the life of the wounded Xeno- 
phon, and who, In grateful return for this act, wrote his life, and 

nfil»naiionBlreiigi-m1 7. For whm waa BacrHlM illiiinguisbad ) Wbal of biiwifaJ 
8, Hl>wdl"S'irM°h'i^ bIld™°Hi:iXrl«>ilm) Htsolilaeel WLbi of Iho perfom- 
incaof hiB auLiii9 93aciti»n* 9. Willi of hia services In iba armj} WhiwaMeiliJ 



handed down to posterilf iIip maxims of ihis great philosophw. In 
this retreat, Socrates would Iiimself.have been slain, but flu the timely 
ii9(<i)it:iiice of Aldhiades, who was thus enabled lo repay the ^milar 
Borvice he had fornierlv received from him! 



Bailie n/ Delivm. . 

11. Socrates afterwards served the state in i civil as well as mili- 
tary capacity. In hia sixty-liAh year he became a member of the 
Council of Five Hundred, and rose to the dignity of president — an 
oflice which could only be held for a single day. On Ihe day in which 
hi: exercised this onerous tiinetion, he had the influence lo procure tba 
jicqiiiltal of ten innocent men, falsely accused by an eiitaccd party of 
ilii! citizens, who clamorously demanded their execution, but no men- 
aces, or violence of language, had any influence upon Ihe inflexible 
justice of Socrates. 

12. In the days of Socrates lliere was a class of teachers in AlienB, ■ 
named Sophists, whose false reasonings and pernicious doctrines be 

hiniMlf Mveil J I L. Tn ivlinl oHiir CBwr.JIj il^l )i«:ralee *;rvo llie sUHl Whal nfflU 
did ha obiAliii.tlu'C.miicilDfFivoiru.KlroU IIm« did !« annlHihlailiiifT 
t2. Wtolofllie R>ii1ii^ia) WliaiiliLUI«y-pi-.ir.iMt,- leathl How did thej Uwopl 
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oflen felt himself called to expose. These men professed to teach 
every branch of human knowledge, asserting that they knew everyikigig, 
and were intimately conversant with politics, law, philosophy, the fine 
arts, &c. 

13. By their miserable quibbling and playing upon words, they 
often attempted to entangle and confound the lofty intellect of Socra- 
tes himself; and his disciple, the celebrated Plato, has left us an 
amusing account of one of these disputations, in which two Sophists 
endeavored to prove to Socrates that he could speak and be silent at 
the*same time ; that he had a father, that he had no father ; tiiat a 
dog was his father ; that his father was everybody's father. 

14. The correct and vigorous judgment of Socrates was more thiin 
a match for the subtleties of the Sophists, and in his contests with 
them he never failed to expose t lie fallacies which their arguments 
involved, and to draw forth the truth from the mass of error and 
absurdity under which they had artfully concealed it. 

15. In his disputations with the Sophists, hi successfully employed 
his favorite and peculiar mode of arguing, by asking them a series of 
questions, and gradually leading them to make such admissions as 
were fatal to the side they were supporting, ijy these means he not 
only overcame his opponents, but actually compelled them to confute 
themselves with their own mouths. 

IG. But great a^s were the services which Socrates hail rendered to 
his country, and to the great cause of truth and virtue, he was 
doomed to feel the heavy burden Of popular ingratitude. The last 
part of his life fell in that unhappy period when Athens had sunk into 
a state tiniting the worst evils of anarchy and despotism, in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate results. of the Pelopormesian w^ar. 

17. Morality and justice are always disregarded when the govern- 
ment of a state is dissolved. This was then the case in Athens ; and 
amidst the general iramoi'ality, hatred and envy found opportunities 
to execute their atrocious purposes. A ba^o faction, headed by a 
young man named Melitus, accused Socrates before the assembly of 
the peoplie of having introduced new gods, and of denying the ancient 
divinities of the Slate ; by wlMch, and other practices, it was alleged 
he corrupted the minds of the young. 

18. These accusations they attempted to support by perverted state- 
ment* of his language, and by expressions detached from the connec- 
tion which modified them. Socrates, conscious of his moral purity, 
disdained to make a labored defence of his character. He neither 
feared death, nor respected his judges. Briefly, and with a noble 
dignity, he showed tne groundlessness of the charges, and noticed 
the services he had rendered to the commonwealth. But the fear- 
lessness and freedom with which he spoke, only served to incense 

— I.I' ■ .-J y ■ ; — - - w ■ *% ■ ■ ■ • ■■■■■I— ■■ ■ ■ -^» »■—. . . ■■■■^■. , ,,. ..— „ -— ^,^^,.., 

to confound Socrates ? What account has Plato left of tbeif disputations ? 14. What 
,of the contest of Socrates with them ? 16. What was hia i)ecu!iar mode of arguing? 

16. What wad Socrates doomed to feel? What was the state of Athens during the 
latter pert of his life ? 17. Whatof the factions headed by Melitus? Of what was Soc- 
rates accused 1 

18. How did they attmnpt to support tbese^ccusatioos ? What did Socrates disdain 
to do} How did be defend himMlf? To whaHras ha condttmaed % 
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[diced judges, at 

I, to die by drbking poboa. 



Socrates befi/re hiijudgei. 



death. Religions and moral feeling, : 
of a clear conscience, alill supported him, und his tranquillity of mim 
remained unruffled. An accidental citcumstancB delayed the eieco' 
tion of his sentence. The day following bis condemnation was llnl 
on which a consecrated TeBeel annually sailed from Athens for u 
•acred island of Delbs, with offerings to the god Apollo, and, aceori- 
ing to ancient usage, no execution could take place until this lessel'^ 

20. The respite of tiiirty dajrs which he thus obtained was an in- 

rant delay for the philosopher and his disciples. Kfery monin! 
friends assembled in his apartment, and he conversed with ihni 
ba he was wont to do. He encouraged them in the path of virtus 
instructed them in the subjects of his investigations, and showed tbem 
ky his own example, that obedience to his precepts produced rcai hsp 
piness. In bis hours of solitude he composed a hymn to Apollo, 3W 
versilied several of the fables of .^sop. 

SI. There was a striking contrast between the resignation of Soc 
tales and the grief of hb friends, at the thought of their approarhiot 
irreparable Iom. They formed a project for his escape ; the jailer v 
briMd, and nothing was wanting W the consent of Socrates himself 
From hia known principles, it was feared that this might not be 

13. Howwuhs.uiipoiiai in prison! WlialclniimiunudnlaTxl tlHUMWloixr 
hli«ii««t 9a Hairdid l»iiidhi<j|lBlp«>>peiidihl.n>q>iu) Ho* did )» |M 
btobounof ADltluda? ^Ir WMl plukAeiv Bitnpied fiHhiA^KapQl Wlli> DrhiflfW 
u pamwh Socnlei 10 cumplji Hiihilwr wlitual 



obtained; but they detennined to make the altempt, Crico, his old 
and tried friend, nndertook the task of endeaforiiig to persuade him to 
comply with theii wishes. 

22. Early in the morning of the last day but one, he visited Soc- 
rates for this purpose, llie good man was still asleep. Crilo sat 
(liiwQ softly by his bed, and waited till he awoke. He then ihfonned 
liim of the unanimous request of his frienda, urging every nfolive 
which the peculiar cjrcumslances of Socrates suggtaled, especially 
llie care elf his family, 1o induce him, if possible, to save his hfe. 
Socrates pennitted him to finish, and llianked^im for this proof of his 
:iffi)ctiua, but declared that flight was uholly irreconcilable with his 
principles. ' 



Deaih of Soaales. 

23. At length the fatal day dawned on which he was to drink the 
poisnn. His family and friends assembled early to spend the I: ' 
hours with him. Xanthippe, his wife, was much affected, and < 
pressed her grief by lood cries. Socrates made a sign to Crito 
have her removed, as he wbhed to spend his last momenta in tn 
quillity. He then talked with his Jiiends, first about his verses ; at 
concerning suicide, of which he strongly disapproved ; and, lastly, 
concerning the immortality of the soul -^ a doctrine in which he had 
the firmest belief. 

33. HatrdldheendDBVorlolndDcehi'mlnnirahlBlLI^l Did ha NCCHd 1 23,24,39. 
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34. He spent the greater put of the day In ibese iiil«tesimg itt 
cussions, and Bpoke with bo much animation and con&deiice of bis 
exjiectaiions of enjoying the happy society of ilie good and the great 
in the future worM, that to his friends he appeared to be akeady mi 
like a glorilied spirit ihan a dying man. 

35. The approach of twilight at length admonished him that the 
appointed houc had arrived. He asked tor the cup ; and when he Iwk 
it in his hand, hia friends were so overcome with grief, that thej bucsi 
into tears and loud lamentations. tSocmlee alone was calm. lie 
drank the hemlock elovdy, and th^n consoled his friends as he walked 
\i[i and down tlie apartment. 

2G, When it became difBcnll to walk, h»iay down npon the couch, 
and, before his heart ceased to beat, exclaimed, " My friends, we owe 
avuck — the emblem of life — to -iSi^ulapius," — the god of medicioe 
— thus evincing in his last moroents his wish to honor the reli^us 
usages of his country. He then covered his head with his cloak, an ' 
expired, in the seventieth year of bis ago, (400 B. C.) "^ 



The yawig Spartan ai tht tomb of SocraUi. 

27. Soon after his death, his fickle-minded countrymen repenled of 
their harshness towards Mm, acknowledged his itinocence, and re- 
pjrded thoir misfortunes as a punishment for the injustice with which 
ihev had treated him. TTiey reTersed his sentence, put his sccneera 
In ilcnth, hanished olhera who bad conspired to desttnv him, aod 
r.iised a statue of Brass to his honor. So much was.fiis memory 
rcvfrpd, that the various philosophic sects which subsequently arose, 
all claimed "lo be spruna; from his school, and, even while thpy rpjMeil 
or misrepresented his doctrines, were proud to be distinguished by his 



il Lheuiiallu/£iiCnuM. 
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28. An affecting incident, connected with the death of Socrates, is 
preserved by history. A Spartan youth, who had heard of his fame 
and character, had such a desire to see the philosopher, that he trav- 
elled to Athens on foot for that purpose. When he reached the gates 
of the renowned city, his mind being full of Uie object of his journey, 
he inquired for Socrates. 

29. It is impossible to describe hjs horror and his grief to hear ttat 
lie had died by the decree of his countrymen. Turning from the city, 
he inquired for the tomb of Socrates. Thither he went, and as he 
reached the spot he burst into tears. At night, he slept upon the 
tomb, ^nd in the morning took his mouinfal departurs for Jjaconia. 



CHAPTER XCI. 

Arts. — Artists of the Third Period* 

1. The fine arts took their rise at so early an age, that tbeii; origin 
is not reeoided. Bat although they wore cultivated with a consider- 
able degree o^ success in very eariy times, particularly by the Egyp- 
tians and PhflenieiaBs, it was reserved ite the Greeks to invest them 
with ineffiible grace and beauty, and to raise them to a perfection of 
which the world had previously seen no eKample, and whi<;h succeed- 
ing ages have in vain endeavored to surpass. 

2. The Grecian race appear to have poaaeased an exquisite sense 
of the grand and beautiful ; and their fine taste, stimulating and guid- 
ing th^ brilliant genius, enabled tliem to coofer on arts, whiek at first 
had been merely mechanical, all the charms and dignity of .poetry. 

3. It cannot be doubted that the fine climatity the bright sun, and 
azure skies, the &ir and blooming vales, the majestic hills, and the 
romantic shores and islands of Greece, and the other countries skirting 
the .^!lgean and Mediterranean Seas, exercised no small share of influ- 
ence over the imaginations of the naturally ardent and excitable people 
who inhabited those favored regions, and contributed to direct thdr 
attention to the study* and improvement of those arts which imitate 
nature. 

4. Ionia, the birth-place of Gredan literature and science, was also 
the scene of the earliest triumphs of Grecian art. While the civiliza- 
tion of the parent country was retarded by an en^ess series of revolu- 
tions and internal feuds, its colonies on the fertile coast of Asia Minor 
were rapidly advancing in wealth and prosperity, and findixtg leisure 
to cultivate the arts and sciences. Thus^.we find that so far back as 
the eighth century B.C., when European Greece was still immeraed in 

ICT. — 1 . What of the early origin of the fine arts ? The EnrptiaBs and Phomicfane ? 
What was resei^ed for the Greeks i 2. What of the taste of the Greeks? 8. What cir- 
cumstances must have had an influence in directing their attention to these arts f 

4. What of the colonies of Ionia? Their advancement in refinement? 6. The Ionic 
order of architecture? Painting and sculpture? Where did the philosophy aod arts 

21 
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barbarism, the cities of Ionia had already become the seats of refine- 
ment and taste. 

5. It was there that the Ionic order of architecture was invented ; 
there painting and sculpture, of a refined character, may be said to 
have first been practised. But, together with its poetry and philoso- 
phy, the arts of Ionia gradually found their way into elder Greece, as 
well as into the flourishing colonies estabUshed in Italy and Sicily. 

6. At the time of the Persian invasion, Greece id said to have pos- 
sessed a hundred ivory statues of the gods, all of which were of colu&- 
sul size, and many w^ere covered over with gold. It also boasted of 
many magnificent temples and other public buildings, constructed of 
the Anest marble. 

7. It was not till after the expulsion of the Persians, that Greece 
began to lead, instead of following, its colonies in the cultivation of 
the arts. Athens, which the barbarian hordes of Xerxes had left a 
heap of smouldering ruins, was, l^ the able and liberal policy of The- 
mistocles, Cimon, and Pericles, rendered, in the incredibly short space 
of forty years, the most magnificent city in the world, and enriched 
with the most splendid specimens of ornamental art that have ever 
been produced in any age or country. 

8. The Parthenon, which was constructed at this period, still re- 
mains entire, after the lapse of about two thousamt three hundred 
years, and bears ample test&q;iony to the truth 9f the accounts vrhicii 
have been transmitted of the elegance and grandeur of Grrecian archi- 
tecture. This noble temple was dedicated to Minerva, the tutelary 
goddess of Athens, and was built of beautiiiil white marble. It is of 
3ie Doric order, and measures two hundred and seventeen feet in 
length. * 

9. The area of the Acropolis, or citadel of Athens, in which the 
Parthenon stands, was anciently adorned with many magnificent por- 
ticos and other public buildings, and the whole of its extent, althougii 
above six miles in circumference, was so diversified by works of paint- 
ing and statuary, that it is described as having exhibited one continued 
scene of elegance and beauty. 

10. Nor were such splendid proofs of the perfection of Grecian 
architecture to be met with in Athens alone,, although it was there 
that they were crowded in exhaustless abundance. Ehs, Delphi, 
Corinth, Eleusis, Argos, and many other cities possessed temples 
rivalling in extent and majestic beauty those of the imperial city of 
Minerva. 

11. The temple of Olympian Jupiter, at Elis, was two hundred and 
thirty feet long, and sixty-eight feet high. It was of the Doric order, 
and was surrounded by a splendid colonnade, adorned with the most 
elaborate sculpture. In tfee interior was a statue of Jupiter, no less 
than sixty feet in height. ' 

of Ionia gradualiy make their waj ? 6. What of the statoea and temples of Greece ai 
the time of the Peraiaa invaaion ? - « 

7. What of the state of the fine arte in Greece, aiVer the expulsion of the Persians? 
The city of Athens? 8. What of the Parthenon? To whom was it dedicated? I^ 
''length? 9. Area of the Acropolis? 

10. In what other cities were there to be found proofs of the perfection of Grecian ar- 
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12. This. colossal stalue 'was the workmanship of the celebraled 
Phidias. Il was fonned of gnld and ivory, and represented the kinsr 
nf the gods sealed on a lofty throne of ivory and ebony, inlaid with 
precious stones, aod ornamented with the most beautiful sculptures 
iiiri paintings, exhibitiug some of the most striking and poetical 
idventurea of tbc gods. 

13. A crown of olive encircled the head of the image ; the right 
hand held an emblem of victory, and the left a burnished sceptre. 
The Howing robes were emhellislied with Sowers iuid figures of ani- 
mala wrought in gold. Other temples, if not bo richly adorned, 
wpre much more extensive than that of Elis; iho temple of Ceres 
and Proserpine at Eleusis, which was built idKiat the eame tinte, was 
so large that it could contain thirty thousand individuals. 

14. Under the rule of Pericles, (from 458 to 420 B. C.,) HCulplure 
and architecture attained their paiiection. It was then that Fbidias 
Eixecuted ihoae splendid works wif^ excited the aiiniirattoii of the 
world, and which succeeding artists have in vain endeavored to rival. 
Besides the statue of Jupiter described above, this great sculptor 
formed many beauljful statues of gods and tteroea It adorn the prin<^- « 
pal temples of Greece. 

1£>. But the most admired of ail bia perfnrmanoe* was the coIobbbI 
hgure of Minerva, erected in the PanheniHt at Atheita. This slatua 
was twenty-six cubiia — about thirty-nine feet — high, tuid was mad»- 
oCiToryaod gold; llie quantity of ttve latter which was employed in ils 
crnnpoBition being no less than forty talents — about tbriy diousaad 
dollars. " 

Ifl. Another of his statues of Minerva, composed of bronie, and 
erected in the Bame city, was still larger than this ; and its Bpea.r and 
nest could be perceived from lie promontory of Sunium, a distance 
of twenty-five miles. Although paiutiog did not arrive so rapidly at 
maturity as sculpture, it made very considerable advancement in the 
period now under review, and the works of Paacnns, the brother of 
Phidias, Parrhasius, Pulyanotus, Micon, and utber artists who llour- 
islied about this time, were held in high ealimatioa. 

(liLLeciura) tl. Diu<:rLl>sthsiemii[oorO;>inpiw Juiiiler. 1^ TbgaUKHoT Jupiiatf 
13 TheunipleorCorMttiiilPn>9srpliic7 fe, 1 Th. 
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• PERIOD IV. 

FROM THE CAPTURE OF ATHENS BY THE LACEDjEMONIANS, 401 B. C, 
TILL THE SUQJUOATION OF GREECE BY THE ROMANS, U6 B. C 



CHAPTER. XCIL 
The Thirty Tyrants. — The Council cf Ten, 

1. After the aarrender of Athens to Lysander, the democratical 
^institution was abolished, aiidd|||e government was entrusted by the 
Spartans to thirty persons, whose oppressiye, sapacioos, and bloody 
administration ere long procured for them the tiUe of l^e '* Thirty 

k Tyrants." The^ unjust and cruel men unscrupiiously put to death 
all whom they supposed friendly to free institutions, or who possessed 
wealth to confiscato. 
» d. So numerous were the executions in the city, that a greater 

number of the Athenians perished during the eight months in which 
the Thirty Tyrants bore sway, than faring the severest ten years of 
(the Peloponoesian war. Multitudes of the Athenians iled from their 

• blood-stained city, and sought refuge in Boeotia, and other neighbor- 
ing states. ' .1 

3. A small body of these refugees, having resolved to msdce an effort 
for the emancipation of their eountrymen, placed themselves under the 
direction of Thrasybulus, an able Athenian general, then living in 
exile in Bceotia, and seized upon the fortress of Pbyle, on the north- 
eastern frontier of Attica, which immediately became the rallying 
point fmr the friends of Athenian freedom. 

4. Thrasybulus soon found himself at the head of seven hundred 
men, with whom he surprised and*discomfited a body of troops which 
the Thirty Tyrants had sent against him. This success encouraged 
numbers of the citizens to flock to his standard, and he speedily found 
himself strong enough to attempt the deliverance of Athens itself. 

5. The walls of PiT»us having been demolished, cbnfifhnably to 
the terms of the late capitulation, he easily obtained possession of 
that suburban port, defeating the forces of the Tyrants who endeavored 
to arrest his progress. The unexpected succes#of Thrasybulus filled 
the Thirty and their unprincipled supporters with dismay, and not 
without reason ; for, shortly after, the citizens, emboldened by what 

XCII. — 1. What of the ffovernment of Athens after its surrender to Lysander % The 
" Thirty Tyrants ?" 2. What of the number of executions in the city? Where did 
many of the Athenians take refuge ? 3. What of the effort made for the emancipation of 
the Athenians % The fortress of Phyle ? 

4. What number of men was Thrasybulus at the head of? What did he soon find him- 
' self strong enough to do? 5. How did he obtain possession of Firteua 7 HiBsacceasf 
What of the deposition of the Tyrants } Their successors ? 
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had taken place, rose in open revolt, and, deposing the Tyrants, ap- 
pointed a council of ten persons, in their stead, to administer the gov- 
ernment provisionally, and to affect an accommodation with Thrasy- 
bulus aod his followers in Piraeus. 

6. But the Council of Ten had no sooner been invested with author- 
ity, than its. members began to exhibit a spirit as adverse to popular 
rights as that which had animated the deposed Thirty ; and instead of 
endeavoring to bring about a general reconciliation of parties, they 
sent ambassadors to Sparta to solicit aid in putting down the insur- 
rection of Thrasybulus. 

7. Messengers arrived there about the same time, bearing a similar 
request from the Thirty Tyrants, who, after their deposition, had 
retired to Eleusis. The Lacedasmonians readily complied with the 
requests made to them, and sent Lysander with a considerable force 
to compel the Athenians to submit to the same oligarchical govern- 
ment which he himself had formerly established among them. 

8. This skilful commander iigRiediately proceeded to blockade 
Piraeus by sea and land, and must soon have obliged Thrasybulus to 
capitulate, had not a party hostile to Lysander obtained, at this crit- 
ical juncture, the ascendency in the councils of Lacedaimon. Anxiou^ 
to prevent him from acquiifhg a second time the glory of conquering 
the Athenians, this faction got Pausanias appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the army in Attica, whither he immediately proceeded at the 
head of a large army. 

9. On his arrival before Piraeus, lie soon showed an indisposition 
to continue a war undertaken for the purpose of replacing the parti- . 
sans of Lysander in an authority which they had so grossly abused, 
and, with his sanction a^nd concurrence, a treaty was concluded be- 
tween the Athenians in the city and those holding Piraeus. 

10. The chief conditions of this pacification were, the pardon of 
past offences, and the reestablishment of the democratical institutions 
of Athens. From the general amnesty, the Thirty Tyrants, the 
members of the Council of Ten, and a few other individuals who had 
rendered themselves notorious for their abandoned profligacy and 
atrocious cruelty during the late reign of terror, were excluded ; but 
with a tilemency which they had never shown to others, they were 
permitted to reside in safety at Eleusis. 

11. Ungrateful for the mercy shown to them, these bad men soon 
began to form new schemes for the subversion of the popular govern- 
ment ; and at iast the Athenians, hearing that they were raising a 
body of mercenary troops to be employed against the public liberties, 
marched to Eleusis, and put the Tyrants and iheir principal supporters 
to death. 

— " ■ - ■■ ■ ■■11— — — - ■ ■ " ' ■ ■ ■ ■ , ■ ■ -, — . 

6. What was the first act of the Council of Ten ? 7. What other messengers arrived 
at Sparta at the same time? What did theLacedcemonians do ? 8. What did Lysander 
immediately proceed to do ? What circumstance prevented him? Who was appointed 
to the command of the -army in Attica? 

9. What did Pausanias do on his arrival at Piraeus? 10. What were the conditions 
of the treaty? Who were excluded from the amnesty? What, however, were they 
permitted to do ? 11, What at last became of the lyranis ? 

21* 
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CHAPTER Xgill. . 
Cyrus. — Artaxerxes, — Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks. 

1. The immediate result of the Peloponnesian war was the trans- 
fer to Sparta of that political ascendency which had preTioosly been 
possessed by Athens, and for some time the Lacedemonians exercised 
an almost unlimited authority over the rest of Greece. 

2. In the latter part of tlieir contest with Athens they had been in 
close alliance with Pi3rsia, and the pecuniary aids which they had 
received from that power had contributed not a little to the triumph 
of their arms, by enabling them to pay and provision the large sea 
and land force which they were obliged to maintain. 

3. But the countenance and support which they gave to Cyrus, a 
prince of the blood-royal of Persia, who, in the year 401 o. C., 
unsuccessfully attempted to wrest we sceptre from his elder brother, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, led to a renewal of the ancient hostility between 
the Greeks and Persians. 

' 4. Cyrus had been appointed satrap of alarge and important prov- 
ince in Asia Minor, comprehending Lydia, rhrygia, and Cappadocia. 
Having repaired to Susa to see his father, Darius Nothus, in his last 
illness, he was, after that king's death, thrown into prison by his 
brother^ Artaxerxes Mnemon, on an accusation of treason, but was 
soon after liberated by the influence of Parysatis, the queen-mother, 
and allowed to return to his government in Asia Minor. 

5. Cyrus possessed many excellent qualities, both of head and 
heart, but his chiracter appears to have had one serious defect : he 
could not forgive an injury. He burned to be avenged on Artaxerxes 
for the harshness and injustice with which he had been treated, and 
he immediately began to make secret preparations to rebel against his 
brother's authority, with the intention of supplanting him on the 
throne. 

6. In compliance with the request of Cyrus that they would assist 
him in his present undertaking, in requital of the aid he had given 
them in their war with Athens, the Lacedaemonians sent him a body 
of eight hundred heavy-armed men, arjd ordered their admiral on the 
Ionian station to cooperate with the fleet of Cyrus, and act in obedi- 
ence to his directions. 

7. They, at the same time, granted that prince penhission to raise 
recruits in all parts of Greece, so that it waa not long till he had 
collected a force of about thirteen thousand Grecian mercenaries, 
above ten thousand of whom were heavy-armed, and the remainder 

XCIII. — 1. What was the immediate result of the Peloponnesian war? 2. Whai baJ 
the alliance of the Spartans with Persia enabled them to do? 3. What circuimiaiice 
renewed the hostility between the Greeks and Persians? Who was Cyras? 

4. To what oflice had Cyrus been appointed ? What happened to Cyras ? Hia libera-, 
tiou ? 6. Wiiat of the character of Cyrus ? ' For what did he make secret preparaiions? 

6. What assistance diil tiie Lacedaemonians send Cyrus? What order was gi^en to 
their admiral? 7. W^hai permission did they also grant Cyrus? What army did hfl 
collect ? What of SardU ? S. Whu of Xeaophon's account of thi« ozpedition ? 
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taigeteeiB. At Sardis, the capital or Lydia, the Greeks joined ihs 
maia body of Cjras' troop, consisting of a hundred tliousand Asiatics ; 
and soon alter the whole army, led by the prince in person, oom- 
menoed its march towards Upper Asia. 



Cjj-uj laarcking to Sardii. 

S. Xenophon, who has already been mendoaed as one of the dis- 
ciples of ihe philosopher Socrates, accompanied this expedition in the 
character of a volunteer^nd afterwards wrote an account of it, which 
is slij! eilant, under the name of Zenophon's Anabasis, and is univer- 
Bailj admitted to be one of the most masterly and beautiful pieces of 
nana^on ever composed. 

9- After advancing for above ooe thousand five hundred miles with- 
out meeting with any serious opposition, the army of Cyrus encoon- 
Xred that of his brother Artaxeries on the plain of Cunaxa, about a 

S. Whalol'IheenlmedLlns wilhlhalclils'HarmJI 10- What of thn oqulpmmll of 
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day's Journey from Babylon, Al first ihe approach of ihe king's 
Iroops viaa only inlimaled by tJie rising of a vast cloud of dust, biit as 
Ihey drew nearer, the flashing arms and the extended tanks began la 
bo' indistinctly perceived, and at length the magniGcenI array of llie 
royal host was fully revealed. 

10. In the van were a hundred and fifly chariots anned with scythes 
projecting in various directions, and behind these could be distinguished 
the white corslets of the cavalry, the wicker bucklers of the chosen 
Persian infantry, the tall wooden ehjelda of the Egyptians, and Ihe 
iiumeniuB columns of light-armed troops collected from every natinn 
acknowledging the authority of the Persian monarch. 

1). An engagement immediately took place. The Greeks, who 
were posted on the right of Cyrus' army, defeated that portion of 



Artaierxes' forces to whbh they were opposed ; hat the adTMi1i|!ts 
of this triumph were lost, in consequence of the death of Cyrus him- 
self, who was killed while endeavoring-, with imprudent and unnalunl 
eagerness, Ui take away his brother's life. 

12. Perceiving Aitaierxes, surrouncled by hisguards, he daiWJ 
forward, exclaiming, " I see the man !" ancl hewing down all wh" 
opposed bis advance, he darted his javeUn a^lhe king, ^d wounded 
him in the breast, but at the same instant received a severe worfnd i« 
the Cace, and was speedily overpowered and killed. His head wns 
then cut off and exposed to the view of both armies — an exhibition 
whicli so much disheartened his troops, that they inunediatelj gate 
up the conflict, and withdrew from the Geld. 
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13. It was not till the following day that the Greeks, who, after 
defeating the left wing of Artaxerxes' army, had pursued the fugitives 
to a distance of some miles, heard of the death of Cjrrus. Flushed 
with recent success, they were unwilling, even after they Were made 
aware that they had lost their leader, to ahandon an enterprise of which 
they had formed such magnificent expectations ; and they endeavored 
to induce Ariaeus, on whom the command of Cyrus' Asiatic troops had 
now devolved, to continue the war against Artaxerxes, by promising 
him an easy victory, and the throne of Persia as its reward. 

14. But Ari»us was well aware that all probability of bringing the 
enterprise to a successful termination had been lost together with the 
life of Cyrus, and he, therefore, declined their flattering offers, inviting 
them at the same time to accompany him in the retreat which he in- 
tended immediately to commence towards Ionia. 

15. The Greeks reluctantly consented, and the retreat was begun 
accordingly, the route chosen being one stretching almost directly 
northward, along the banks of the river Tigris. By the command of 
Artaxerxes, Tissaphemes, one of his satraps, soon after solicited a 
conference with the Grecian leaders, and undertook to give them a 
safe conduct to the coast, and to furnish them with provisions during 
the journey, provided they would abstain from any further acts of hos- 
tility, and return home as speedily as possible. 

16. He at the same time entered into a secret negotiation with 
Ariaeus, and, by threats and promises, induced him to renew his alle- 
giance to Artaxerxes, and to assist in the king's schemes for harass- 
ing, and, if possible, destroying the Greeks. At length, when the 
retreating" army had reached the banks of the river Zabatus, a tribu- 
tary of the Tigrfe, the treacherous Tissaphemes carried into execution 
the nefarious designs he had for some time meditated. 

17. Having enticed into his tent Clearchus, the Grecian commander- 
in-chief, together with four other generals, and a number of inferior 
officers, under the pretext of holding a conference, he caused them to 
be apprehended, and their attendants who remained outside the tent to 
be massacred. • 

18. He then sent Ariaeus to announce to the Greeks that Clearchus 
had been put to death for having violated the treaty with the Persian 
monarch, but that the other commanders were safe. The fate of these 
unfortunate officers long remained a mystery, but it was at last ascer- 
tained that they were sent- by Tissaphemes to Artaxerxes, by whose 
orders the whole of them were executed. 

19. The Greeks were thrown into the utmost consternation at being 
thus deprived of their, leaders in the midst of a hostile country, and at 
so great a distance from their native land; but the difficulties and 
dangers which appalled ordinary minds, only served to awaken the 

13. When did the Greeks hear of the death of Cyrus? Why were t hey unwilling to 
relinquish the enterprise? What offer did they make Ari»us? 15. Why did he not 
consent ? wW did he invite the Greeks to do ? 

15. What was the route chosen for the retreat? What offer did Tissapheraes make ? 
What negotiation did he enter into with Arisus } At what place did he carry his design 
into execution ? 17. How did he do this ? 

18. What raesaage-did he send to Arissus ? What of the fate of these commanders ? 
19. What was the effect of this upon the Greeks ? What of Xenophon ? His address 
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energies of Xcoophon, who, alihough poBsesseil of no other anlhoiii;; 
in the army than ihat which superior talents confur in timea of cmt^ 
gency, now aaaumcd the command, and, assembling the lemaining 
offiwra, exliorted them to act with a vigor and decision worthj of tie 
Grecian name, reminding- them of the heroic deeds of some of Iheli 
snceBtors in circumstances no Icaa discouraging. 

30. Hbeloquenladdresshad a powerful effect on the mindsof all wb 
heard it ; new officers were forthwith nominated'in the place of ttioa! 
who had become the victims of Tissaphernes, Xenophon beitig him- 
self elected general of one of the divisions ; and the troops, rorming 
themselvea into a hollow square, with tlie baggage in the middle, 
began the famous inarch, entitled in history the Betieat of the Ten 
Thousand. 



r/iE Eetreat of the Ten Themand. 

21. For some time the Persians hung upon the rear of the Greets 
as they moved slowly toward the distant shores of the Euiine, ond 
harassed tliem with their skirmishing parlies, but their fear of the 
Grecian prowess was too great lo permit them to venture a general 
engagement, notwithstanding their overwhelming superiority <rf nuJ"' 

32. At length, after suiTering great hardships from want of pr«- 
vielons, Irom the attacks of the barbarian tribes through whose conn' 
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tries their line of maich led them, and from the intense cold of an 
Armenian winter, the Greeks reached a liill named Mount Theches, 
from which ihe Euxine is visible, although at the distance of upwards 
ofGllj miles. 



The Gretis ieholJiitg niih ddighi Ihe Euxiiu Sea. 

33. When the soldiers, weary with their long and dangeroosjonr- 
ney, gained the summit of this mountain, and the cheering prospect 
opened on their view, they burst out into a Bimullaneous and enthasi- 
aslic esclamarion of "The sea! ihe sea!" and embraced tach other, 
while tears iif joy flowed from iheir eyes at the thought of their 
approach to their homes and their friends. 

24. A few days more brouEht ihem to the city of Trapeuls, now 
railed Trebizond, a Grecian colony on the shore of the Euxine, having 
traversed above one thousand miles of a hostile and naturally ditHcull 
eonntty with surprisingly little loss. At Cerasua, another Grecian 
cily at whiih tkey soon after anived, amuster of the forces took place, 
when it was found that of the original ten thousand heavy-amied men, 
eight thousand six hundred still survived. 

'25. From ihia place they proceeded, partly by land and partly by 
water, to the city of Byianiium. It might have been supposed that 
they would now have taJfen the shortest way t» their respective states, 
hut, instead of doing- so, such was their ^rtialily for a warlike and 
adventurous life, that tbey first enga^d in the service of Seothes, a 
prince of Thrace, and afterwards joined the Lacedsmonian army in 

^;al lut Kuh) 23. Whai diil thef ilo ofl Ihli hill} 24. Tbs c\l) o(Tnp«u(1 
^E,TD«hil place did ihty nui prDcaedf In nhit wuLiksaiirTlc«dld thaj en|i(a 
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CHAPTER XCIV. 

Agesilaics, — War wHh Persia, 

1. Although Artaxerxes had thus been sacceasful in qnelling the 
insarrection of CyraS) he did not easily forget or forgive the assistance 
which t|^e Greeks had afforded to lus brother. After harassing as 
much as possible the retreat of the auxiliaries *]nder Xenophon, the 
Persian general, Tissaphernes, by command of his soTereign, led his 
forces against the Grecian settlements in Minor Asia, with the view of 
taking revenge upon them for the hostile conduct of the parent states. 
. 2. Sparta was naturally the principal object of the jealousy and 
resentment of Artaxerxes ; for, besides having beefl the chief abettor 
of tlie designs of Cyrus, that republic, by her recent triumphs over 
Athens and her other rivals, had accumulated into her own hands 
nearly the whole power of Greece, both at home and abroad. 

3. This elevation, while it rendered Sparta a prominent mark for 
the enemy, fortunately for herself brought with it also the means of 
resisting aggression, and the Spartans were not slow in putting these 
in force. On receiving information of the predicament in which their 
Asiatic allies and dependencies were placeid, they immediately sent a 
force to Ionia, under Thimbron, who was joined by Xenophon, with a 
strong body still remaining of the Ten Thousand. 

4. Though successful in regaining possession of Pergamus and sei- 
eral other cities, Thimbron was speedily recalled, Dercyllidas being 
appointed to the command of the army in his stead. The new gen- 
eral conducted the war for some time with ability, but he, in his turn, 
had to resign his office, though without disgrace, to a third com- 
mander, who was no less a person than the joint occupant of the Spar- 
tan throne, «nd who ultimately became one of the greatest captains of 
his time. 

5. The successor of Dercyllidas was Agesilaus, who, on the death 
of his dder brother Agis, was elevated to the sovereignty on account 
of his fine qualities, to the exclusion of the late king's son. Though 
diminutive in person, and afflicted with lameness, Agesilaus was indeed 
admiraWy fitted to guide the helm of power in these stirring and 
troublous times. , ^ • 

6. Great vivacity of temper and energy of spirit, powerful talente 
and invincible resolution, were united; in him, with a submissive gen- 
tleness and docility, a power of bearing reprimand ai^ of listening to 
advice, which charmed his friends and followers, as ^luch as bis bold 
vehemence awed his enemies in the council or in the field. 

. 7. Such was the character, even in youth, of the prince who now 



XCIV. — 1. What of Artaxerxes? What did Tiasaphernes do by bis order? Wiih 
what view wag this done ? 3. For ^al reaaon was Sparta the principal object of ilie 
resentment of Artaxerxes? 3. What of the meana of Sparta of resisting affffrttsion? 
What force did they send to Ionia? 

4. Who w|i9 #^erwards appointed in the place of Thimbron t 5. Who soon wai 
»ppointed general I What of Agesilaus ? 6. His character ? 7. At what place did lie 
6< hia wiaterquarieif ^ 
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(306 B. C.) assumed in person the managrement of the war with 
Persia. Agesilaus, on his arrival, fixed his head quarters at Ephcsus, 
and in this city he wintered with his forces during tlie several cam- 
paigns which followed. 

8. The first of these took place in Phrygia, and in every encounter 
the Persians were defeated, while the conquerors loaded themselves 
with spoils of the richest kind. The Spartan leader, meanwhile, had 
not only to contend with his foes in the open field, but he had likewise 
to guard against the diplomatic wiles of Tissaphernes, who, conscious, 
probably, of his inability to cope with Agesilaus in war, endeavored lo 
lull, his vigilance to sleep, by feigned proposals of peace. 

9. Agesilaus was not t-o be so deceived. He proceeded in his op- 
erations with equal boldness and caution, and signalized his second 
campaign by an important victory over his adversaries on the banks 
of the Pactolus. This defeat ultimately cost Tissaphernes his life, 
his irritated and ungrateful sovereign having caused him to be put to 
death shortly after the engagement. 

/lO. The satrap Pharnabasus, succeeded him in his command, but 
was equally unable to oppose the conquering Spartan. The career 
of Agesilaus in Asia, however, was at length brought to a close, by 
causes over which he hhd no control. 

11. Aware of the power of gold over the proceedings of the Gre- 
cian states, the Persians, during the destr^^ctive campaigns of Agesi- 
laus, were unremitting in their endeavors, by bribes and address, to 
excite discontents against Sparta, and to subvert her interests among the 
other republics of Greece. Venal hirelings were reiadily found, to un- 
dertake the task of spreading dissension throughout the confederacy. 

12. Thebes, Corinth, and Argos, were the cities where the spirit 
of hostility to Sparta first openly showed itself. An oifensive league 
against that republic was entered into, to which Athens was ere long, 
without difRculty, persuaded to become a party. The Lacedaemonians 
on their side prepared vigorously for this new civil war. 

13. They assembled a considerable anny, the chief command of 
which was entrusted to Lysander, the former conqueror of Athens. 
This able and tried general marched into the Theban territories, in 
order to close the contest by a decisive stroke, but he was surprised 
rnider the walls of Haliartus by the Thebans, his army routed and 
himself slain on the spot. 

14. This victory confirmed the courage of the four allied cities, and 
induced many of the minor states to give in their adhesion to the league 
against Sparta. So alarming did the state jof aflfairs now appear to 
the latter republic, that, shortly after the discomfiture at Haliartus, 
messengers were sent to Agesilaus, desiring his immediate return for 
the defence of his country. Though in the midst of such successes 
as led him to meditate the subversion of the very throne of Persia, the 

8. What of his first campaign ? With what, besides his open foes, did he have to con- 
tend? 9. How did he proceed in his operations? The death of Tissaphernes? 10. Who 
succeeded him? 11. What did the Persians endeavor to do by means of bribes? 

12. In what cities did the spirit of hostility first show itself? What of Athens? The 
Lacedaemonians^ 13. Who was appointed their commander? What did he do? Hla 
death? 

22 
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m 

Spartan prince immediately obeyed the order, (304 B. C.,) declaring, 
that " a general only deserved the*hame, when he was guided by the 
laws of the country, and obeyed its magistrates/' 

15. In one month, by the same route which had detained the effem- 
inate Xerxes a whole year, Agesilaus made his way across the 
Thracian Chersonesus and the plains of Thessaly, until he reached the 
liceotian territories. 

16. The approach of so formidable a warrior did not daunt the The- 
bans and their allies. They advanced to meet him ; and on the plaiu 
of Coronaea, a city thirty miles distant from Thebes, a fierce engage- 
ment took place, which greatly broke the strength of both parlies, 
without leading to any decisive consequences in favor of either. 
Agesilaus, however, was left master of the field, and his countrymen, 
of course, claimed the victory. 



CHAPTER XCV. 

Efforts ofConon in behalf of Athens, 

1. Almost at the saro^ moment while these things were passing 
on land, affairs of the utmost importance were transacted at sea. To 
understand these matters, it is necessary to revert to the personal his^ 
tory of Conon, the Athenian, who, after his naval defeat at -^gospot- 
amos, at the conclusion of the Peloponnesian war, retired to the isle 
of Cyprus, where he spent some years in a sort of honorable exile, 
ui¥ler the protection of its friendly and virtuous king, Evagoras. 

2. Though Conon lived here peacefully and happily, his patriotic 
soul mourned incessantly over the fall of Athens. Evagoras, how- 
ever, was not powerful enough to supply the necessary means forthe 
restoration of that republic to its former grandeur, favorable as the 
opportunity seemed to be, while Sparta was occupied with her Asiatic 
wars. In these circumstances, Conon resolved to apply for aid to 
Artaxerxes. 

3. Being supplied with recommendations to the Persian monarch 
by Evagoras, who was the Great King's tributary, the ardent Athe- 
nian passed over to A%ia, and held a personal confereiice with Arta- 
xerxes, from whom he easily procured as much money as enabled him 
to equip a strong fleet, manned chiefly by the Greeks of Rhodes and 
Cyprus. Over this armament, by agreement, Conon and the warlike 
satrap Pharnabasus were placed in joint command. 

4. Eager to retrieve the honor lost at ^gospotamos, Conon 
scoured (he seas in quest of the fleet by which the Spartans main- 

14. What was the eflect of this battle ? * What mesaave was sent to Agestlatis ? What 
did he do ? 15. What of his return 7 16. The battle or Coroneea ? The result ? 

XCV. — I. What in the mean time was the state of things at aeaf What of Oonont 
Where was he liring? 2. To whom did Conon resolve to apply for aid ? 3. What did 
he proceed to do 7 What did he obtain from Artaxerxes ? Who commanded this armi^ 
ment? 
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lained their rule over the Asiatic coasts. The Lacedaemonian 
squadron was met by him near the shore of Cnidus, and sustained 
(394 B. C.) a complete defeat. More than fifty galleys fell into 
the hands of Conon and Phamabasas. 

5. Conon did not rest contented with the mere honor of having 
gained a victory, but tlimed his success, and Jjie power which it 
placed in his hands, to the most beneficial account, both as regarded 
the interests of Athens, and, seemingly at least, of Persia. That the 
good of his native country was his sole object, became afterwards 
apparent. 

6. Profiting by the great naval force at his command, he found 
little difficulty in detaching from the Spartan dominion the whole 
western coast of Lesser Asia. Elevated in the estimation of the 
Persians by this service, he readily persuaded that power, staggering 
yet from the heavy hlows of Agesilaus, that the best way of sup- 
pressing Sparta was to raise Athens to its former ascendency. 

7. In pursuance of this advice, Artaxerxes disbursed a large sum 
of money from his treasury to rebuild the walls and fortifications of 
Athens, and, with a joyful heart, Conon set sail with his squadron 
for the accomplishment of this great work. By the enthusiastic 
labors of the citizens, and the cooperation of the crews of the fleet, 
the capital was restored to softiething like its fi)rmer strength and 
splendor in a very short space of time. 

8. When tlie Spartans, who had been engaged in the interval in 
several indecisive skirmishes with their allied opponents, heard of the 
rebuilding of Athens, then indeed were they affected with the deepest 
uneasiness and alarm. In the anxious councils held on the occasion, 
no way occurred to them of putting a stop to- proceedings so detrimen- 
tal to their interests, but by detaching Persia from its connection with 

the inimical states. • 

9. They felt that to turn the friendship of Artaxerxes towards 
themselves, could only be done by their abandoning for a time, if not 
forever, all prospect of regaining their Asiatic possessions ; yet this 
sacrifice seemed to them a less evil than the restoration of the Athe- 
nian power. Accordingly, they sent successive embassies to the court 
of Persia, begging for pe^ce on the most humble terms. 

10. The only condition, in truth, which was made, on their part, 
was the withdrawal of the Persian monarch's countenance from 
Athens. Though Antalcidas, the chief emissary employed by the 
Spartans, was a person of remarkable address and subtlety, it may be 
doubted whether Artaxerxes would have acceded ic^ their requests, 
had not Conon injudiciously and prematurely betrayed his true object 
in his dealings with Persia. 

U. After rebuilding his native city, the Athenian admiral, having 
still a naval force at his command, passed over to the Asiatic coast, 

: h : ■ 

4. The first battle ? 5, 6. What did Conon now do 1 What did he persuade the 
Persians to do ? 7. What of the rebuilding of tlie fortifications of Athens ? 

8. What of the .Spartans when they heard of this? What seemed to them the only 
^7 of putting a stop to these proceedings? 9. How-could they only obtain the friend- 
ship of Artaxerxes ? What did»they accordingly do ? 

10. What was the only condition made on their part? Who waa the Spartan emis- 
"vy? What may be doubted in conneetion with this matter r 11. What had the 
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and endeavored, by representing the power and influence of Athens 
as fully reestablished, to induce the Greeks of Ionia and the Isles to 
acknowledge once more her supremacy. 

12. This was not done with so much secrecy as to escape the ears 
of Antalcidas, who made such ample and dexterous use of Uie circum- 
stance at the courtfof Persia, that, on Conon's arrival there as the 
Athenian envoy, he was put to death, and the petition of the Spartans 
apceded to by Artaxerxes. The peace thus concluded, (387 6. C.) 
after several years spent in negotiation, is generally called in history 
the Peace of Antalcidas. 

13. This humiliating peace forms an epoch in the decline of the 
Grecian states. What greatly tended, about this time, to reduce their 
importance, and narrow the sphere of their politics, was the indepen- 
dence DOW attained by the colonies of Sicily and Cyrenaica. The 
latter state, for a long course of years, waged obscure wars alternately 
with the Libyans and the Carthaginians, until the death of Alexander 
the Great, (323 B. 0.,) when their territory was annexed to the 
kingdom of Egypt. 

14. The independent history of Sicily was much more brilliant, 
and lasted for a longer time. When the internal dissensions of the 
parent republics of Greece rendered them unable to extend a protect- 
ing hand to their colonies, the Carthaginians profited by the oppor- 
tunity to attack Sicily, the rich cities of which, on several occasions, 
they pillaged and depopulated. 

15. A remarkable man, Dionysius the elder, at length arose, and 
freed the country (405 B. C.) from foreign domination. Usurping 
the government himself, he subjected the Sicilians to a rule so capri- 
cious and severe, as acquired for him the ambiguous appellation of 
the Tyrant. • At the same time, he was possessed of many and variou^ 
qualities of a commendable kind, a genius for literature being the most 
prominent. 

16. He was a competitor for the poetical crown at the Olympic 
games, and though he was unsuccessful, it is certain that his verses 
were highly esteemed at Athens, a city renowned for the impartiality 
of its literary decisions. After a long reign he was succeeded by his 
son, DioQysius the younger, a man of less s^ility than the father, but 
a greater despot. 

17. In spite of the counsels of the mild Dion, Plato's disciple, this 
prince ran into such excesses of misrule, as caused him to be exiled 
to Corinth, where he was obliged to become a schoolmaster for his 
bread. A succession of petty princes and tyrants afterwards sprang 
up in Sicily, until finally the island was conquered and made a Roman 
province (213 B. C.) by Marcellus. 

18. Before this was accomplished, a series of extraordinary efforts 
for the protection of the chief city had beea made by the celebrated 

Athenian admiral done? 12. What use waa made of this circumstance at the Persiaa 
coil rt ? The death of Conon 7 What nf the peace i hat ensued } 

13. What eircumsunce tended to raduce the importance of the Grecian states 7 What 
of Cyrenaica 7 14. What of the history of Sicily 7 Th^ Carthaginians Y 

15. Who was Dionvsiiis 7 What of him? His character? 16. For what crown did 
he compete at the Olympic enmea 7 What was thought of his Tersas 7 By whom was 
he succeeded 7 17. Wtiat of ihe younger Dionysius 7 Wliat did he afterwards become 7 
What finally happened tu Sicily ? 
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philosopher, Archimedes, who is said to have used burwng glasses 
and levers of great power to destroy the Roman ships, although prob- 
ably some romance mingles with the accounts of his transactions. In 
the sack of the city this eminent person was killed by a Roman soldier. 

19. The removal of Sicily from within the sphere of Grecian 
influence, was of much less importance to the parent states, than the 
similar loss which signalized the peace of Antalcidas. By this treaty, 
which every one of the states found itself necessitated to accede to, 
all the Greek settlements and cities of Lesser Asia were dissevered 
forever from their connection with the mother country, which had 
long owed to them much of its power and influence. 

20. In proposing this vast and ruinous concession, as well as in 
framing the other conditions of the treaty, it soon became apparent 
that Sparta had acted solely with a view to her own interests, and, to 
serve these, had wilfully and permanently sacrificed the general good 
of Greece. With regard to the Asiatic cities, she had given them 
up, because experience had shown her, that, in contending for their 
possession, Athens had, and would always have, the advantage, from 
its maritime situation. 

21. By another condition of the Antalcidan treaty^ it was provided, 
that all the minor communities of Greece should be free and indepen- 
dent, in place of being respectively attached, as formerly, to the skirts 
of some larger state. By introducing thts proviso into the treaty, 
Sparta artfully placed herself in the light of a general liberator, and 
won the confidence of the parties thus seemingly benefited through 
her interference. 

22. The consequences cf this stroke of policy appeared shortly after 
the treaty came into operation. The Spartan senate became the com- 
mon referee on all occasions of petty discordance among the minor 
states, and, of course, decided every difference in the manner most 
favorable to their own ambitious projects. 

23. These projects comprehended nothing less than the virtual 
subjugation of all Greece. On seeing themselves deprived of every 
opportunity of conquest abroad, the restless and warlike Lacedemo- 
nians had turned .their thoughts, not to peace or rest, but to the 
regaining and perfecting their ascendency at home ; and it was in 
this spirit that their wily emissary, Antalcidas, had drawn up the 
conditions of the peace. 



CHAPTER XCVI. 

The Olyntkian Wat. 

1.' Mantinjea, a floariBhing city and republic of the district ol 
Arcadia, was the first victim selected by the Spartans in pursuit of 

18. What of Archimedes^ 19. What of the removal of Sicily from Greece? What 
0' the treaty f 20. What soon became apparent in regard to Sparta ? 21. What was 
provided by another condition of tlie Anialcitlan treaty? 22. What were the results of 
inja action ? What were the projects of Sparta 1 

•*^CVI.— 1. What of' the city of Mautiuasa? Its defence against the Spartan army ? 

82* 
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their schemes of acquisition. Upon some slight pretence they led ai 
army (386 B?C.) against Maniinaea, which, after an obstinate and 
protracted defence, was forced to capitulate, and to acknowledge the 
supremacy of the conquerors. 

2. The same fate befell the little republic of Phlius, which, with- 
out bloodshed, was forced by the mere dread of her arms to become a 
submissive dependent of Sparta. But another design, in which this 
ambitious power engaged about the same period, proved much less 
easy of execution, and far more importa,nt in its consequences. 

3. Olynthus, the capital city of Chalcidice, a district situated in the 
centre of the Macedonian and Thracian coasts, had sprung up into 
wealth and power at a time when Athens and Sparta were too busy 
with other matters to regard it either with eyes of jealousy or cupidity, 
and had become the centre of a strong and flourishing coalition in that 
quarter of Greece. 

4. Malcontents, however, were never wanting in a country which 
possessed so much general freedom without general intelligence. 
Although, in organizing the strong confederacy of which it was the 
head, Olynthus treated the minor states around it with a liberality 
very unusual in such cases, two cities of the union. Acanthus and 
Apollonia, thought proper to take offl'nce at some part of the 
Olynthian policy, and sent an embassy to Sparta, requesting protec- 
tion from what they termed the "dangerous ambition" of the 
Chalcidian capital. 

5. Nothing could be more consonant to the wishes of the party 
addressed than this request, as Olynthus had recently given deep 
offence by entering into, or at least seeking for, an alliance with 
Athens and Thebes, the two great objects, at this time, of Lacedae- 
monian jealousy. Ten thousand men were voted (382 B.C.) by the 
senate of Sparta for the assistance of Acanthus and Apollonia, or, in 
other words, for the subjugation of Olynthus. 

6. Two brothers, Eudamidas and Phoebidas, were ordered upon 
this service, the former to take the field immediately with what forces 
were in readiness, and Phoebidas to follow with the remainder of the 
troops when collected. Eudamidas marched accordingly with a band 
of two thousand men to the Chalcidian district, and, in the first 
campaign, gained some considerable successes over the people of 
Olynthus ; but, having afterwards approached that city too incautiously, 
he was intercepted, slain, and his army irrecoverably dispersed. 

7. Agesilaus, who still occupied the throne of Sparta, — jointly, 
according to custom, with another prince, Agesipolis*, — next ^nt his 
brother Teleutias to take the management of this' war at the head of 
ten thousand men. Tejeutias had the fortune to defeat the Olynthians 
in several encounters ; bul, having advanced, like his predecessor, to 
the walls of the city, he and his army met with a similar fate, the 

2. What of Phlius ? 3. What of the city of Olynthus ? Its prosperity ? 4. How had 
Olynthus treateJ the minor slates round it? What of Acanthus and Apollonia? What 
messa^ did they send to Sparta 9 

6. Why was their request agreeable to the Spartans ? What force was voted for their 
assistance 1 6. Wliai of Eudamidas and Phoebidas ? What was the succei<s of Eudami- 
das 7 His death 1 

7. Who was Dftict sent to take the command of the war? What was his success? 
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outage of the citizens seeming to be thoroughly roused when danger 
hreatened their household gods. ' . 

8. King Agefeipohs made the following campaign in person, with 
lowerful reinforcements ; but after having ravagra the territory of 
he enemy, he was seized with the fever called the calenture^ and died, 
^olybiades was appointed to the command of the army in his place, 
cid this able general was successful in forcing (399 B. C.) the 
)lynthians, now shut up in their capital, and worn out by four years 
tf warfare, famine, and distress, to capitulate. 

9. Absolute submission to Sparfa for the time to come, in peace or 
n war, constituted the tenor of the capitulation. It may be observed, 
hat, on this occasion, the Lacedaemonians introduced the barbarians, 
IS tliey were termed, of Macedon into the field of Grecian politics, 
aking assistance from their king, Amyntas, and rewarding him at the 
3nd of the war with a portion of the territory wrested from Olynthus. 
Phis proceeding was as dangerous as it is said to be to permit the 
iroung tiger to taste blood. 

10. It hsis been mentioned that, at the outset of the Olynthian 
war, Phcebidas was to follow his brother Eudamidas with the remain- 
der of the men destined at first for that service. Phoebidas, in reality, 
took the road for the scene of the contest with eight thousand men, 
but was led incidentally to employ them in a very different manner 
from that originally intended, and from this circumstance arose a new 
struggle, which shook Greece to its very centre. 

11. On his journey northward, Phcebidas encamped with his strong 
force in the neighborhood of Thebes, the Boeotian capital. Not having 
been exposed to the long and severe drainage which had exhausted 
the population jmd resources of Sparta and Athens, the city of Thebes 
bad gradually risen in wealth and importance, until it had become 
inferior to none of the Grecian states in means, spirit, and influence. 

12. But, though fearless of injury from without, it .was torn to 
pieces internally by the demon of faction and discord. The demo- 
cratic party, at the head of which was the archon Ismenias, struggled 
for ascendency with the favorers of aristocracy, the^ leader of iX^hom 
was another archon, Leontiades. The former of these parties had for 
some time been uppermost in the state, and their opponents looked 
habitually to Spartau assistance ^ the only means of regaining their 
lost ascendency. 

13. Wheia Phcebidas with his troops, therefore, appeared acciden- 
tally in the vicinity of the city, the opportunity of crushing their 
adversaries struck the aristocratical party as too favorable to be lost. 
Leontiades presented himself to the Spartan leader, and offered to put 
him in possession of the Theban citadel — an offer which was unhesi- 
tatingly if not eagerly accepted. 

His fate? 8. Who look charge of the following campaign? What was the cause of his 
death? Who succeeded him? What was he successfuUn doing? 

9. On what terms was Olynthus obliged to capitulate ? What had Uie Lacedsraonians 
done 00 this occasion 7 10. W bat has heen said about Phcebidas ? How did he employ 
the men under his chiarse ? / « 

11. Where did he encamp? What of Thebes? 12. What waa its internal stale? 
Tile two parties? 13. What hapi)ened when Phcebidas appeared tiefore the city ? Did 
he accei>t Cbe offer? 14. At what season did this taka place ? The festival of Ceres ? 
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14. The time was the most promisinjj that could have been selected 
for such an enterprise. It was the season of one of tfce festivals of 
Ceres, when Theban matrons performed their devotional ceremonies 
in the citadel, or the Cadmsea, as it was termed in honor of the founder 
of the city, Cadmus. No males were present at these rites, so that 
the citadel held women alone. 

15. As might be expected, where everything so fiivored the under- 
talcing, PhjBebidas, on receiving the gate-keys from Leontiades, hunied 
from his encampment to the citadel, and took possession of it without 
opposition. The surprise and consternation of the Thebans were 
extreme ; and though Leontiades assured them of the peaceful inten- 
tions of the Spartans, four hundred of the leading citizens fled to 
Athens, on seeing Ismenias dragged into the citadel by the stranger 
troops. 

16. Having accomplished his base purpose, Leontiades posted to 
Sparta, where the senate were without difficulty persuaded of the 
propriety of having a Lacedaemonian garri«on in Thebes. Indeed, 
though the Spartans affected at first to blame the act as rash, it has 
been doubted whether tlie whole was not a preconcerted scheme of 
Agesilaus, a politician as artful as he was able in war. " However 
this may be, the Spartans certainly neither reprehended nor recalled 
Phoebidas, while at the same time they sent for, tried, and execmed 
Ismenias. ^ ^ ' '*' 

17. This important event took place at the commencement of the 
Olynthian war; and at the termination of that contest a Spartan 
garrison still occupied the citadel of Thebes. The confiscations, 
banishments, and executions, that signalized the intervenirtg period, 
were almost unexampled, even in Grecian annals. The aristocratic 

4)arty, backed by the soldiers of the Cadmaea, revelled in the blood of 
their adversariies. Deliverers at length arose to rescue Thebes from 
the oppression under which she groaned. 

18. Of the Theban fugitives residing^ at Athens, one of the most 
distinguished was Pelopidas, a youth 5f noble birth, high endowments, 
and ardent patriotism. Burning with a desire to relieve the distresses 
of his country, Pelopidas*, in concert with a few friends, projected a 
scheme for the overthrow of her oppressors. 

19. Phyllidas, one of the conspirators, and a resident citizen of 
Thebesj invited to a sumptuous banquet, on a certain night, the 
magistrates, or rather tyrants, of the city, into whose favor he had 
purposely ingratiated himself. Pelopidas and six other noble youths 
had previously come by stealth from Athens, and were on that night 
secretly admitted within their native walls. 

20. Carefully as the plot had been concealed, Archias, one of the 
tyrant rulers, received at the table of Phyllidas a letter containing a 
warning of what was to happen. But the careless voluptuary, intent 

15, What did Phcebidas now 6o7 What of the consternation of the Thebans? 
16. What did Leontiades now dot What has been doubted in regard to this affair 1 
How did the Spartans treat Ismenias ? 

17. When did this event take place f What wng t1ie state of Thebes % What soon, 
however, liappened 1 18. Who wtw Pei<»pi(la8 ) What scheme did he plan ? 

19, 20. How was the schaine carried into execution 9 21. What Was next done? 
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on indulgence in wine and other excesses, threw the missive aside, 
exclaiming \gth a smile, ** Business to-morrow !" A scene of blood- 
shed and death speedily ensued. Shrouded in tlie garb of females, 
Pelopidas and his companions entered and struck their daggers into 
the. hearts of the oppressors. 

21. The death of the traitor Leontiades followed that of the guests 
of Phyllidas; the captive friends of liberty were freed from their 
chains; and th^, to their profound joy, tlie wondering citizens of 
Thebes heard in the dead of ni^ht the voices of heralds summoning 
them to the support of freedom, and proclaiming, "Tlie tyrants are 
no more !" Crowds of the Thehan youth flocked on the morrow to 
the standard of the emancipators ; democracy was again formally estab- 
lished in the republic ; and in a few days, the Spartan garrison, see- 
ing its adversaries reinforced by a strong body of Athenian auxiliaries 
and returned exiles, capitulated, and evacuated the Cadmsea. 

22. Thus successfully terminated (378 B. C.) a revolution, in which 
— & thing that seldom happens on siicli occasions — few except the 
guilty suffered, and which, for justness of cause, and energetic vigor 
of execution, is scarcely paralleled by any similar event in the annals 
of the world. 



CHAPTEK . XCVIL 
Epaminondas. 

1. . The liacedsmoDtans, though they had n^ right to complain of 
this revjarae, saw that it might furnish a dan^rous example to other 
subject states, and accordingly. they resolved to go to war, for the 
lecov^^; df Th€l)e6. Thus, arose a new civil contest, which raged 
for seven years with wild violence, and whieh contributed, in more 
respects than one, to the final downfall of the ancient commonwealths 
of Greece; 

2. .On the side of the Spanaus, Cleombrotus conducted the first 
eampa%n, after which Ihe command, was entrusted to a general named 
Sphodpas. On the part of llhyikes, two men speedily distinguished 

Jhemselves aboire iali others. One of these was Pelopidas, who has 
already been noticed as au important ajvent in the revolution, and a 
man of high character and abiiities. Still more eminent was his friend 
and associate, Epaminondas, a youth imbued with high virtues, both of 
nature and edueation. 

3. Though, affecting no undue contem^pt for riches or fame, this 
illustrious Theban coveted neither of them, and fi41owed a public life 
only because his country required his services. In command he so 
conducted himself as to do more honor to the dignities with which 
he was invested, than they did to him; and when circumstances no 

What voice did the Thebana hear in the night? What sooa liappened in Thebes? 22. 
What may be said of this resolution ? 
XGVII. -^ 1. What did the LacedeBmonlans resolve to do ? What of the contest which 
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longer required his exertions, he retired to his priva^ to indulge in 
those philosophic studies, which had giTen to his youni'mind its calm 
strength and magnanimity. Though excelling all his compeers in 
eloquence, it was said of him that there was no man who knew more 
and spoke less. 

4. One of the most accomplished soldiers of his time, Epaminondas 
was also one of the wisest of statesmen and best of citizens. Such 
was the general appointed to command the Theban army in concert 
with Pelopidas, with whom he had the most perfect and disinterested 
friendship — a friendship rare under such circumstances, and highly 
honorable to both parties. 

5. Sphodrias, the general to whom the Lacedaemonians ultimately 
entrusted the Theban war, was ensnared by his adversaries into an 
act of folly which ffreatly injured his own cause. Athens, though 
favorable at first to Thebes, afterwards took alarm for some not very 
well defined reason, and showed an inclination to aid the designs of 
Sparta. Uneasy at the defection of such an ally, the Thebans, by 
bribery or the address of their emissaries, prevailed upon the weak- 
minded Sphodrias to make a hostile demonstration with his forces 
against Athens. 

6. Having been speciously, led to believe that this would be agree- 
able to his country, the Spartan leader marched into the Athenian 
territory, and ravaged it, though he did noAipproach the city. This 
mad and unprovoked aggressioji irritated the Athenians beyond 
measure, and effectually detached them for the time from the Spartan 
cause. 

7. Though his countrymen at home disavowed all participation in 
the attempt of Sphodrias, that general was not punished, being saved, 
it is related, chiefly through the influence of Agesilaus aoud his son 
Archidamus ; and hence some historians have been inclined to believe 
that had Sphodrias advanced boldly and seized the Piraeus, the Spar 
tans would have found no more fault with it than they did with the 
similar accident which befell the Cadmaea. 

8. Agesilaus, still the moving spring of all the councils of Laoe- 
daemon, now saw it necessary to take some more energetic steps. At 
the head of an army of eighteen thousand fbot and fifteen hundred 
horse, he took the field in person^ and made two campaigns in Boeotia, 
ravaging the country, and harassing Thebes and her dependencies 
considerably, but was prevented, by the skill of the Theban generals 
and their able ally, Chabrias, the Athenian, from gaming any decisive 
success. 

9. Phoebidas, the former captor of the Cadmea, b^ig left in com- 
mand by the Spartan king on his return home, was defeated and slain 

thus arose? 2. Who was the Spartan commander? Who were the Theban generals? 
3, 4. What maj be said of Epamioondais? H» character? 

6. How was Athens disposed towards Thebes) Wlat did the Tliebans do to avert 
this? 6. What did Sphodrias do? What effoct dfd this act have upon the Athenians? 
7. How was Sphodrias saved from punishment ? What have some hisioriaos been tieoce 
inclined Iff believe? 

8. What did Agesilaus now see that it was necessary to do ? What force did he raise? 
What of his campaigns? 9. W)ial of the fate of Fheabidas? What did Thebes now 
begin to suffer? Why could she not obtain sup ./lies from Euboea? 
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# 
by the enemy. From the repeated injuries inflicted on the territories 
from which her provisions were derived, Thebes began now to suflfer 
severely from famine, and all her endeavors to procure supplies by sea 
from Euboea were frustrated by the Lacedaemonian garrison perma- 
nently established there. 

10. In this emergency, the people of Eubcea rose, expelled the 
garrison, and Thebes obtained effectual relief. But a much more seri- 
ous calamity (376 B. C.) soon after threatened the Boeotiaq capital. 
A fleet of sixty large vessels was fitted out by Sparta and her allies 
for the purpose of transporting troops into the neighborhood of Thebes, 
and of cutting off all her maritime communications. 

11. At this juncture, Athens- stepped in to save her ally. Cha- 
brias, equally able by sea and land, was placed, in command of a strong 
Athenian fleet, and having met the Spartan armament near the isle of 
Naxos, inflicted on it a most signal defeat, which left the trade both 
of Thebes and Athens perfectly free. 

12. At the same time, Timotheus, the son of Conon, scoured the 
western seas with another Athenian squadron, and routed a Spartan 
fleet under Nicolochus, while Iphicrates, who succeeded him in com- 
mand, continued the career of success, by vanquishing a third naval 
force which the Lacedaemonians had collected from Corinth, Syracuse, 
and other allied states and dependencies. 

13. The Thebans (374»B. C.) were so elated with the prosperous 
aspect of their affairs at this carisis, as to xeject a proposal from the 
Persian l^ng, who, being desirous of assistance in quelling a rebellion 
in Egypt, interposed to promote a general pacification throughout 
Greece. They even so far forgot the dictates of humanity as to raze 
to the ground several hostile cities of Bceotia, and among others Pla- 
tsea, a little republic long and closely connected with Athens, which 
ngw received into its own bosom the homeless citizens of its ancient 
ally, and expressed the utmost indignation at the conduct of their per- 
secutors. 

14. This effect of their harsh behavior probably brought the The- 
bans to reason, as they shortly afterwards , agreed to a convention of 
the states of Greece, with the view of taking into consideration the 
propriety of a general peace* 

15. Sparta was the scene (372 B. C) of this important congress. 
Antocles and Callistratus, the orators, were the emissaries from 
Athens ; Agesilaus himself conducted the negotiation on the part of 
the Lacedaemonians ; and Epaminondas is said, by the majority of 
Grecian historians, to have appeared as plenipotentiary for Thebes. 
The proposed treaty went to establish peace over the whole country, 
and contained a clause acknowledging the independence of every state, 
large or smalL 

16. Sparta and Athens wei:e for the time wearied with warfare, 

10. What, bovvover, did the people of Euboea do? What calamity now threatened 
Thebes ? 11 . What did Athens do at this juncture 7 What Tictories did ehabrlas. win ? 
12. Timotheus? 13. What proposal did the Thebans reject? What happened to 
Pkttta> • 

* U. What did the Thebans shortly after agree to ? 15. Where was the congress held f 
Who were the emisaaries from the several states? What was the prdposed treaty for ? 
16. Why did the negotiation &il ? What did the Theban ambassador declare ? 
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and their representatives signed the treaty and swore to Tts observance. 
But, unlike the Athenian envoys, Agesilaus took the oath not for hia 
countrymen alone, but for them and their allies conjunctly. Od this 
rock did the whole negotiation split. The Theban ambassador boldly, 
and not unreasonably, declared, that he could not and would not be- 
come a party to the treaty, unless he were permitted also to sign in 
the name of his country's allies as well as in her own. 

17. The xefusal of Sparta to accede to this demand shows us that 
misfortune had not tamed her domineering pride. She claimed a right 
to an irresponsible authority over the states around her, but would 
permit a similar privilege to no other power. Epaminondas firmly as- 
serted the title of his country to hold an equal position with any other 
of the states. 

18. The Spartans were obstinate, and the conference broke up, 
leaving Thebes in a situation of great difficulty and danger. The 
Spartans and their more immediate confederates were her opponents 
before ; but now she was in a measure at variance with all Greece. 



CHAPTER XCVni. 

Battle of Leuctra. — Jason of Phera. 

1. Within a few months after the congress of Sparta, Cleombio- 
tus, the colleague of Agesilaus, encamped (271 B. C.) at Leuctra, on 
the Bceotian frontier^ with a confederate army of twenty-four thousand 
foot and sixteen hundred horse. The Thebtns could not muster very 
much above half that strength, but in discipline and valor they far ex- 
celled the motley array of Cleombrotus. 

2. One portion of the Theban forces merits particular notice. Tins 
was the Sacred Band, as it was named, a body originally consisting 
of three hundred chosen men, of tried fidelity, and Iwund together by 
the inviolable bonds of friendship. Pelopidas was the commander of 
this phalanx, which never fought but to conquer, untD it fell, many 
years after this period, before the Macedonian arms. 

3. Inferior as his troops were in numerical strength, Epaminondas, 
confident in the spirit with which he had been mainly instrumental in 
inspiring them, approached the plain of Leuctra, and prepared unhes- 
itatingly to repel the invaders of his country. 

4. When the armies met, the action was begun by the Theban cav- 
alry, which attacked that of the enemy, and threw them back upon 
the main array, creating a conftision of which Epaminondas availed 
himself to perform an evolution decisive of the fate of the day. He 
formed a strong division into the shape of a wedge, which he carried 

• T r I I ■ I I . I ■ I I . ■ . 1 ■ . m . 1 I r I - - - I ■■- --- I — 

ir. What may be said of the refusal of Sparta? What ri»hl did she claim » What did 
Epaminondas assert i Id. What was %hn situation of the rarious statev when the coiifer- 
eiica broke up? 

XCVIII. ~ I. Who was Gieombroius? Where did he #neamp a few months after th« 
coucress at Sparta ? With what forse ? What force did the Tliebans muster ? %. What 
of llie Sacred Band 7 Who commanded it 1 a Wlial dW Epaminondas prepare i<» ** 

4. Bjr whom was tlia action begun / What wbb the rdsiiiV of the attack? How did 
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impetuously, lite the beak of a gaJley, through the lioea of the eneiajr, 
spreading oeath and dUotder everywhere. 



Banfc of Lenctra. 

5. The Spartatia neyer reoovered theroBelrea from the shock, and, 
in spite of i desperate resisBince, were completely louted. Cleombro- 
Ws died on the field, and his soaWered fon:eB fled for refuge to their 
•ttone encwDpinent, which Epaminondas prudently left unasssiled. 
Tlie Thebana erected ti trophy on the plain in honor of the viclory. 

6. All Gieoce was Btruok wilh astonishment at the issue of this, 
flte fiist pitched bailie in vhich a Spartan army had been worsted by 
inferior nomberB. The manner in which the intelligence was reeeired, 
1n^ 81 Sparta and Athens, is peculisrly worthy of notice. On the 
ilay which brought the messenger of bad news to the former of these 
pUee, its inhabitants were engaged in celebrating festival games, and 
ratoking the favor of the gods for the approaching harvest. 

7. Informed of the disastrous event, the Ephora, without intetfupt- 
in^ the entertaiamenta, communicated the names of the slain to their 
relatives, and at the same lime commanded the women to abstain from 
i^menlations. On ihe morrow, the friends of the fellen appeared in 
'teir best attire in the public places, and congratulated each other on 
>bc bravery of their kuismen, while the friends of those who had sur- 
■iied the flght n;mained shut up at home, sorrowfully looking forward 
W the sentence of eternal ignominy, which the republic passed on 
every citizen who fled before an enemy. 

8. The doom of disgrace, however, was in this instance averted. 
Actuated either hy a spirit of lenity, or by the consciousness that 

%<m1rKin4u dKlds Ihs InU uf Ihc d^r < 6. Thi faLe uf Ihs EpuUUU } Of CLil0lubrr>- 
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Sparta, in her exhausted state, coifld not afford to lose more of hex 
children, Agesilaus moved in the senate that the rigor of the laws 
should on Uiis occasion he mitigated. '* Let us suppose,*' said he, 
'^ the sacred institutions of Lycurgus to have slept during one unfor- 
tunate day, hut henceforth let them resume their wonted \igoi !" 
The prudent counsels of Agesilaus were adopted. 

9. Meanwhile, at Athens, a very unexpected effect had been pro- 
duced hy the intelligence of thQ Spartan defeat af Leuctra. Anxious 
to propitiate the favor of the Athenians, the Thebans paid them the 
compliment of sending a courier extraordinary to announce the eyent. 
But the mission was coldly received at Athens. Jealousy of tlie grow- 
ing power of Thebes was doubtless the reason of this seeming defection 
of the Athenians from the cause they had so lately favored. 

10. "^To the desire of treating Sparta in her adversity with forbear- 
ance and moderation, their conduct at this juncture cannot be ascribed ; 
for, while they showed themselves unwilling to promote further the 
prosperity of Thebes, they at the^same time sought to extract every 
possible advantage to their own affairs from the depressed condition of 
Sparta. 

11. Disappointed of countenance and assistance from Athens, the 
Thebans turned their eyes upon an ally of a very different order, but 
one still more powerful. Thessaly, at this periad, was under the do- 
minion of Jason of Phere, a man of extraordinary endowments, both 
of mind and body. To all the heroic personal qualities of the old Ho- 
meric kings, from whom he claimed descent, Jason added the military 
skill and the political ability of his own mature epoch. 

12. Such a personage was well fitted to rise to power in a country 
hke Thessaly, where the primitive habits of a pastoral life were but 
partially intermingled with more refined customs, derived from the 
neighboring states of the ancient Grecian confederacy. From the 
situation of a citizen of Pherae, a considerable town in the southern 
portion of Thessaly, Jason, by his talents and conduct, gained so 
much influence and popularity, that, under the denomination of cap- 
tain-general, he enjoyed the full extent of royal power. in his native 
country. 

13. But the mind of Jason was one capable of the loftiest designs. 
He saw with what ease his numerous andiiardy nK)untaineers, whom 
he had trained to an a,lmo8t unexampled pitch of discipline, could give 
him the ascendency over the exhausted states of southern Greece ; he 
even contemplated further conquests, such as those which Alexander 
afterwards realized. . ^ 

14. As a first step in his policy, he assiduously endeavored to 
acquire a fiiendly influence over the Grecian repubUcs. He visited 
the principal of them on several occasions, and by his ^ecious address 
and semi-barharic magnificence, won considerable favor among them. 
With Thebes he entered into a formal alliance, though historians 

Aeesilaus avert ihe doom of dtegrace? 9. What was the eflfeci of the news upon Aiheuffl 
What was doubtless Ihe reason of this ? 

10. To what desire must this conduct not he ascribed ? 11. Upon what aUy did the The 
tens now turn thei r eyes 1 W liat of Jasoa of Pherie ? 12. For what was be weU fined ? 
To what ofiSce had he raised himself 7 

13. What conquests did he contemplale? 14. What steps did he uke? Bow did 
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relate that its most distinguished citizen, Epaminondas, spurned all 
his advances, and rejected his presents with disdain. Yet Epaminon- 
das was the poorest, perhaps, of all the soldiers and statesmen who 
ever rose to distinction in the states of Greece. 

15. Holding such views, the Prince of Thessaly, as may be antici- 
pated, at once accepted the invitation of the Thebans to join their 
army, and to give them that support which Athens denied. While 
both the -victors and the vanquished at Leuctra still lay encamped near 
the scene of the contest, Jason, at the head of two thousand light 
horse, joined the army of the Thebans, and was welcomed by them 
with delight. • 

16. Sensible, however, that his ultimate designs relative to Greece 
would be more advanced by his appearance in the character of a medi- 
ator between the belligerent powers than as a coadjutor of either of 
them, Jason became the counsellor of peace, and, acting as nego- 
tiator himself,^ he speedily succeeded so far as to bring about (370 B. 
C.) a tru(ie. 

17. On its con6lusion, all parties immediately lefl the field, the 
Tjacedsemonians returning home with a degree of haste which implied 
tlieir want of confidence iii this sudden pacification, as well as their 
dislike of the unexpected pacificator. Indeed, all the states of Greece 
appear at this moment to have felt no small degree of alarm respect- 
ing Jason, whose proceedings after his return to Thessaly were cal- 
culated to confirm their worst anticipations. 

18. He openly announced his intention of bein^ present at the 
ensuing celebration of the Pythian games at Delphi, and of claiming 
the right of presiding there as an honor due to his descent, his piety, 
and his power. For the sacrifices of the oracle, he collected no less 
than eleven thousand cattle of various kinds — a sufilcient indication 
of the number of followers with which he purposed to appear. 

19. But in this hour so ominous of ill to Greece — when the ambi- 
tious views of the Prince of Thessaly were seemingly approaching to 
maturity — death closed his career. After a review of his cavalry, 
as he sat to give audience to supplicants, Jason* was assassinated (370 
B. C.) by seven youths, who approached him under the plea of stating 
some point on which they were at issue. No reason for this act has 
ever been discovered. 

20. The feeling with which the intelligence of Jason's death was 
received in the Grecian cities, is plainly enough shown by the friendly, 
if not triumphant, welcome^ given by them to five of the assassins 
who escaped. By this event, the fall of Greece, before the rising 
power of her northern neighbors, was postponed for a term of thirty- 
three years. 

Epaminondas receive tiis advances? 15. What invitation did Jaaon accept? Willi 
wbalforce did he join the army of the Thebans ? 

16. What character did Jason assume between the belligerent powers? How did he 
■ucceed? 17. What did the Lacedemonians do at the coadusion of the treaty ? Ho\v 
did the states of Greece regard Jason ? 

18. What intention did be announce? What preparations did he make ? 19. The 
manner of bis death 7 20. How ware the assassins received by the Oreclan'statea ? 
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CHAPTER XCIX. 

Invasion of l/oconia. 

1. Blinded by their jealous animosities, Sparta and Thebes, with 
their allies, were not long in recommencing hostilities. The year 
foDowing that in which Jason lost his life was distinguished by sev- 
eral proceedings of importance on the part of the rival states. 

2. The country of Arcadia, at this time in alliance with Thebes, 
was invaded and ravaged by Agesilaus, in reprisal for which Epami- 
nondas led a powerful army, composed of the youth of Bceotia, of 
Acamania, Phocis, Locris, Euboea, and other communities, into the 
territory of Lacediemon herself, which had not felt the heavy hand 
of an enemy for several centuries. 

3. At the approach of the Thebans, Agesilaus, evacuating Arcadia, 
betook himself to the defence of his native city, and by the exercise 
of consummate skill, valor, and prudence, succeeded in preserving it 
from the inroad uf an enemy far outnumbering his own forces. 

4. Great as the glory would have been of humbling the proud 
S{>artans within their own walls, Epaminondas was too able a leadei 
to expend the lives and energies "of his soldiers upon an almost im- 
practicable design, while a rich, because long unpillaged, country lay 
without defences, before him. Upon Laconia, therefore, the Thebans 
vn^aked the hostility which the genius of Ageulaus warded off from 
its capital. 

5. The Spartan king, however, did not confine his labors for the 
commonwealth to the defence of the city. Recollecting the disfavor 4 
with which Athens had viewed the Ttieban victory at Leuctra, he 
sent to that republic able and wily emissaries, who, aided by the 
ambassadors of Corinth and Phlius, were succesi^ul in inducing the 
Athenians to take up. arms, not for the restoration of Spartan ascen- 
dency, but for the establishment of that general peace, which had been 
agreed to at the Spartan congress by every state, with the exception 
of Thebes. 

6. From whatever causes the existing war proceeded, when viev«red 
in this light, it in reality appeared to arise solely from the obstinacy 
of the Thebans ; and under . color of tliis specious argument, Athens 
became a party on the side of Sparta. Iphicrates, at the head oS 
twentjf thousand men, marched to Arcadia, with the view of diverting 
Epaminondas from his Laconian campaign. 

7. The generous and wise Theban had just perfected a work of 
humanity, as well as of policy, at the time when he heard of the 
movements of the Athenians under Iphicrates. Some centuries before, 



^ ?^~*]L.?r ^^ ^ **»* y«»' followfng dfrtfngulflhed? 2. What did Agesilaus 
^ V ^^^^ EpamloondM take roTooge » i. What did AgesllauB do on the approach 
of the Thebans? •^*^ 

4. What WM Epomimmdaa too wise to do ? What did he prefer to do ? 5. What did 
AffesilaiM do in connecUon with Athena % 6. What appeared to be the cause of the war J 
What force did the Athenians raise? Who coromanded ii 7 

7. What work bad Epaminondas just completed? What had happened some time 
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Sparta hod razed to the ^uncl the floarishingf city of Measen^, and 
had dispersed its wrelched inhabitants oier Greece. 

8. By the liberality of Athens, the Measenians, had been aaaembled 
and aettled in Ihe island of CephaJonia, but they longed unceaunglj to 
return lo the place where their &tliers slept. Epaminondaa, lakinp 
pity 00 them, rebuilt their city, and restor^ their tcrrilnrial poBse»- 
gjons, thus reviving a powerful rival lo Sparta in Ihe Peloponnesus. 

9. Scarcely had he done Ihia, when the inimical demonstrations oa 
ihc part (if Athena were reported to him. He immeiliaiely evacuated 
Loconia, and Iphicrates, aa if the object of his minsion were thus 
accomplished, led the Athenian forcea out of Arcadia. Watching 
eacli ollier's movements, both generals then took the dlTeclioa of 
liome, which they reapectively reached without any hostile colKsioii. 



Triel of Bpaminondas. 
10. This paoifie terreinHtioii of the aarapaign brought down an 
accusatioB of miecoDduct upon the Thebaa leaders ; but Epatmnondas 
defended himself wiih so muoh force and dignily before the assembly 
of Hie peopl^, that the factious attempts of his enemies to injui« hitn 
only redounded to his honor and popdarity. 
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11. The reTival of the Messenian commonwealth was the most 
important result of the past campaign, as it took permanently from 
Sparta neariy one half of her long^held territory. Other advantages 
also had accraed to the Thebans, and they prepared to take the field, 
therefore, in the followingospring (368 B. C.) with andiminisfaed con- 
fidence, though the Liacediemonians, in concert with the Athenians 
under Chabrias, had fortified the isthmus of Corinth, in order to close 
up the passage into the Peloponnesus. Epaminondas, however, forced 
one of the posts, and ravaged the CoHnthian territories, 

12. But here the campaign terminated ; instead of marching mto 
tiie Peloponnesus, the Theban general drew back his forces and 
returned to Thebes. The cause of this retreat is not very clearly 
understood ; and certainly, whether done in consequence of commands 
from Thebes or not, it injured for a time the popularity of Epami- 
nondas. 

13. The condition of the northern provinces of Boeotia has been 
assigned by some historians as the reason,, and with every 'appearance 
of probability, seeing that Pelopidas was sent immediately afterwards 
at the head of a strong force to restore quiet to that region, then dis- 
turbed by the tyrant Alexander, Jason ^s third successor on^e throne 
of Thessaly. On the arrival of the Thebans in ThessaJy, the fear- 
stricken despot implored their clomency, and submissively bound him- 
self to the fulfilment of every stipulation dictated to him, whether it 
related to his own possessions or theirs. 

14. Yet, when relopidas shortly afterwards was a second time 
called to the north, as mediator in the affairs of Macedon, and had 
placed the legitimate heir to that kingdom on his thronci the ungrate- 
ful tyrant of Thessaly seized him by surprise, as he wended his way 
home with a small train, and threw him into a dungeon. He was 
ultimately Uberated by Epaminondas, who joined an expedition des- 
tined for the rescue of Pelopidas, as a common doldier, but, long ere 
the enterprise was concluded, was called by acclamation of the troops 
to the high post which was his due. 

15. While the attention of ^ the Thebans was thus occupied with 
their northern frontier, the Spartans were on their part not inactive. 
Archidamus, son of Agesilaus, was. successful in expelling the Theban 

Sirrisons which had fcfeen introduced into various cities of Laconia. 
e subsequently invaded Arcadia, and gained (367 B. C.) a signal 
victory over the inhabitants of that region, though commanded by 
their bravest warrior, Lycomedes. 

16. In this engagement the Arcadians lost great numbers of men, 
while not one Lacedaemonian fell. When the intelligence of this 
victory reached Sparta, the aged Agesilaus and all the^ assembled 

inhabitants wept for joy, though, as not a single mother had to lament 

I - ■ ■ . . I ■ ■ ■ I . i. ■ ■ I . ■ . ' 

1 1. What was the most important result of the peat campaign ? What other ^aa* 
tageit accrued to the'Thehans 7 What did they prepare to do in the following •prins? 

12. Why did the campaign terminate here? What was the effect of the retreat apon 
the popularity oC Epaminondas ? 13. What has been assigned by some historians as lbs 
reason ? What of Alexander of Thessaly ? 14. How did he aflerwarda treat Pelopidas? 
What of the expedition to release him ? 

15. What luid Archidamus in tim mean time been doing? The invasion of Arcadia? 
16. The Immt of the Arcadians / Of the LacedaBmonians ? What was the engafenMnt 
entitled 7 
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* 

a fallen son, this engagement was entitled, in the Spartan annals, 
" The tearless battle." By fortifying their frontier according to a 
plan sug-gested by Epaminondas, the Arcadians pat a stop for a time 
to the inbursions of their foes. 

17. The Persian court, at this period, became once more the thea- 
tre of Orecian negotiations, or rather intrigues, every one of the 
belligerent states being desirous of the pecuniary support, at least, 
of Artaxerxes. Pelopidaswas the ambassador sent to Susa on the 
part of Thebes, and faithfully and skilfully did he fulfil the objects of 
his mission. 

18. Charmed by his noble appearance and his commanding elo- 
quence, the Asiatic prince distinguished Pelopidas above all the rival 
envoys from the ether states, and ratified a treaty with him of almost 
advantageous character for Thebes. By the terms of this treaty, 
which had in view the general pacification of Greece, the Athenians 
were required to lay op their fleet, and the Spartans to acknowledge 
the independence of Messenia, under pain, in case of refusal, of draw- 
ing do^vn upon them the conjunct veng^nce of Persia and Thebes. 

19. Such propositions demanded the full consideration of the parties 
implicated ; and, accordingly, as soon as Pelopidas had returned home, 
and conununicated to his countrymen the favorable issue of his nego- 
tiations, it was resolved that messengers .should be despatched to all 
the states of Greece, inviting them to appear by their representatives 
at Thebes, in order to discuss, in full congress, the terms of the pro- 
posed treaty. 

20. This summons was very genertilly obeyed by the minor states, 
but Athens and Sparta appear to have received it with contemptuous 
silence. The success of the Thebans, in convincing the assembled 
deputies of the propriety of acceding to the propositions laid before 
them, was not such as had been expected. 

21. Lycomedes, H^ Arcadian envoy, boldly told the Thebans that 
their city was not the place where such a Qongress should have been 
held, and that, as for the alliance of the Great King, Arcadia, at least, 
neither cared for it nor needed it. Other deputies expressed similar 
sentiments, and the assembly broke up without having arrived at any 
decisive resolution. 

22. This conclusion can excite no surprise ; for, though the connec- 
tion of Thebes with Persia on this occasion involved no such degrad- 
ing consequences to Greece as the corresponding treaty negotiated by 
Antalcidas for Sparta, the motives of the two states were the same — 
namely, to establish for themselves an ascendency over the other 
states of Greece. 



17. Whal of th* Pevrian court at thi« period 7 Who went to Susa on the part of 
Thebes? 18, How did Artaxerxes distinguish him^ What of the Theban treaty? 
"What were the terms of this treaty t 19. What did Pelopidas do when he returned 
boma? What was resolved ? 

20. How was this aummons received by the minor states ? By Athens and Sparta ? 
The success of the Thebans ? 21. What did Lycomedes say ? What was said by other 
^paties ? 22. What of the connection of Thebes with Persia 9 
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CHAPTER C. 

Alliance of Atheris and Arcadia* 

1. Ths conduct of Epaminondas, throughout the political maiueo- 
vrings that have beeu desorihed, confirms the supp«&itioo that the 
views of Thebes were grossly interested, and ajt Tariauoe with the 
true spirit of freedom. This just and virtuous man stood aloof from 
all participation in these diplomatic intrigues, and only reappeared o» 
the soene of aflairs at their unsuccessful termination. 

2. Being appointed to the command of his country's forces, he 
again invaded (366 B. C.) the Peloponnesus, and having rapidly 
r^uced A<^aia, he established order in that province, binding its in- 
habitants by oath, at the same time, to follow the standard of Thebes. 

3. This engagement, however, was not long kept, partly in con- 
sequence of Ske conduct of the Thebaos themselves, who, after 
Epaminondas had returned home, sent commissioners to reverse 
much of what he had wisely done, and thus irritated deeply the 
party in Achaia which favored Sparta, and which ultimately gained 
the Mcendency. 

4. The consequence was, that, in concert with the Lacedsemoninns, 
the Achaians ravaged Arcadia, a state still in alliance with Thebes, 
though habitually jealous of any attempt made by it to attain an undne 
elevation. No other event of importance distinguished lA\» progress 
of the war for some time, though the aninio&ity between the two 
states chiefly concerned had lost none of its pristine bitterness. 

6. But the secondary or subordinate agents in the contest were 
thoroughly wearied of the continual sacrifices they were called upon 
to make, without even a hope of advantage to themselves. Disgusted 
with their respective allies, the Athenians and ^gpadians enter^ into 
an alliance for their mutual benefit and defence. 

6. Corinth, Achaia, and Fhlius — communities which had been 
faithful allies to Sparta, alike in adversity and prosperity — petitioned 
that republic either to consent to the pacification lately proposed by 
Thebes, or, at least, if Sparta could not assent with honor to the 
cession of Messenia, to permit them to conclude with the latter state 
a separate treaty for themselves. 

7. Iiistigated by the ardent eloquence of Archidamus, the son of 
Age8ilaus,.the Spartans, declining and deserted as their cause and 
fortunes were, haughtily replied, that they never would acknowledge 
the independence of Messenia, but that their allies might act as best 
beseemed them. At first, the Thebans would only accede to an 
accommodation with Connth, Achaia, and Phlius, on condition of 

C. — I. What of the conduct of Epaminondas? Did he paMrtlcipate in intrigue} 
3. What of his lny&si6n of the Peloponnesus! To what did he bind Uie iiihabUaiiUof 
Achaia ? 3. Why was this engagement not kept long 7 

4. Wliat was the consequence f Wn the war distinfiiiahed by any nther event of 
importance? 5. What of the secondary agents in the content? What alliance ww 
entered Into? 6. What petition was made to the Spartans? 

7. How did tbey reply } On what condition would tlie Thebans yield ? What vis 
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their joinings the confederacy against Sparta. To this propositioii the 
applicants would not agree, and Thebes ultimately saw fit to grant to 
them the neutrality they bo much desired. 

8. By this event the Spartans were left without any influential and 
potent aJly exeepting the tyrant of Syracuse, BicmysiuB the younger, 
who sent, about this tiooe, in fulBlment of his lather's enga§fements, a 
considerable force to the assistance of Lacedsei&dii. That retpubtic, 
however, appears now to have heea so far tamed by adversity as to 
look only to the defence of thie Felpponnesus. 

9. This region, in the mean time, stood in no danger of a hostile- 
visitation &om Ttusbes. Alexander of Thessaly, the same perfidious 
tyrant who had formerly been curbed in his cruel oppressions by 
Pelopidas and Epaminondas, had since that period recovered the 
power of which he had been deprived, ami once more tyrannised over 
the frontier cities of Thessdy and Boeotia with such a degree of 
severity that the Thebans found it again incumbent on them to inter- 
fere. 

10. Pelopidas was sent with ten thousand men to Thessaly, where 
he was joined by numbers of those who had suffered from Alexan- 
der's barbarity. At the foot of the mountains of Cynoscephalae, the 
tyrant, at the head of twenty tffousand men, encountered the Theban 
forces, and was (364 B. C.) defeated. 

11. But the brave and patriotic leader of the conquerors fell a vic- 
tim to his own gallantry. Seeing Alexander at no great distance 
from him in the battle, the gallant Theban dashed forward, almost 
alone, and dared the Thessalian oppressor to single combat. The 
cowardly despot shrunk behind his guards, who poured a ^ower of 
javelins on Pelopidas, and slew him ere his friends could advance to 
his rescue. 

12. Though the Thebans are said to have gained another victory 
over Alexander, the death of their favorite commander appears to 
have prevented them from following up their successes to such advan- 
tage as they might otiierwise have done, for we find that, at the con- 
clusion of the war in Thessaly, they were contented to leave the tyrant 
in undisputed possession of his own original demesne of Pherse. 



CHAPTER CI. 
Olympic Festival. — Death of Epaminondas. 

* 

1. Ths Peloponnesus, in the interval, was not at peace, though, 
owing to the employment of their arms in Thessaly, and also to a 
dangerous outbreak of the aristocfatiosJ faction at home, which ter- 
niinated in the destruction of the neighboring city of Orchomenus, 

ultimately done ? 8. In what situation were the Spartans now left ? What of Dionysius 
wwyoun|er* 9. What of Alexander of Thessaly ? 

10. Wnh what number of troop» was Pelopidas sent id Thessaly ? Where was the 
DMUe fought? The result? 11. The death of Pelopidas? 12. What appears to have 
BMo tha eoMequMca oT Us dMth ? 
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where the cDnspiraej had apning up, the TliebanB had their handi 
too full of other bnsinew, to cany the war at thb moment aooes tbe 
Corinthian iethmus. 

8. It has been meoiioned that the Atcadians, aUiea as thej were 
of Thebes, were eqnally jesloue of Tbeban e« of Spurtan domini- 
lioD, In truth, the ooaiedsrated dtiea of Arcadia, aa the; bad gromt 
powerful, had became arabilioue : and when they assisted Thebca 
against Spaita, they did it only with a new nf eslabUshing fot tbem- 
sehes, upon tbe ruina of the latter power, an uncontrolled aicendeiK; 
in the Peloponneeoa. 

3. Actuated by this unworthy motWe, they (364 B. C.) tnnieif 
their arms against tbe Elians, the poeseeeors of the onposite or weel- 
ern cuaat of the Feloponnesus. Peaceful in their ha!bii«, the Eiians 
found themBBlrea unshle I* lepei their aggrewora, and beaoog^l 



Olympian gaunt, 

4. The desired buccois were granted without delay, but the Arca- 
dians still continued to push their conquests vigorou^y in ^e Elian 
territory, gaining one town after another, until the sacred city of 
Olympia, rtie pride of the Peloponnesus, fell into their hands. A 
suspension of hostilities then took place, in order to permit xhe cele- 

CI,-l.Wli.i™ihe.huEilQnoftliePsli,p(inQMu.,inlhenMuiUiDBl a Wlui"f 
whom^dld^'flltBr a"'l'"(hr ™[^" J* Wlut of ibair iUscJt opgn Ita EIlnMl T" 
4. Wi. All irama/ Tflai gf tba ilclotiM of iba AtudluHt Th« Mpuii if 
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bration of the hundred aiid fourth Olympiad, to which festival a great 
concourse of people came from all parts of Greece. 

5. With the exception of a bold and unsuccessful attempt on the 
part of the Elians to surprise their conquerors in an unguarded mo- 
ment, the games and solemnities passed off with as much eclat, as if 
the city had been in the hands of its natural possessors. When the 
festive assemblage had dispersed, some of tlie Arcadian leaders, 
tempted by avarice and opportunity, laid hands on the rich treasures, 
which the superstition of centuries had heaped 5?rouud the Olympian 
Ishrine. 

6. Others of the generals were shocked at the sacrilegious act, and 
this feeling was so strongly participated in by the majority of the con- 
federated cities of Arcadia, when the spoliation became known to 
them, that they decreed the' restitution not only of the sacred treas- 
ures, but also of the sacred city itself, to the Elians, whom they more- 
over invited to send a deputation to Tegea, for the purpose of con- 
cluding a peace. 

7. The fear of drawing down the vengeance of the gods appears 
to' have been tlie cause of this turn of affairs, which was no less 
agreeable to the people of Elis, than it was distasteful to the persons 
who had shared in the plunder of the shrine. Of the number of these 
was the commander of the Theban garrison at Tegea, the city in 
which the Arcadian and Elian deputies met to arrange the conditions 
of a peace. 

8. When the peace had been agreed upon, the deputies sat down, 
according to custom, to an entertainment prepared for them, and every- 
thing wore the appearance of unity and concord, when suddenly the 
unsuspecting representatives of Arcadia and Elis_were seized by a 
body of armed men, and thrown into confinem^t. 

9. The principal actor in this affair was the Theban captain, insti- 
gated by others in the same predicament as himself with respect to the 

'sacred treasures. Intimidated by the threatening attitude assumed in 
consequence by the Arcadian cities, the Theban speedily released his 
prisoners, but he could not so easily undo the injury which his coun- 
try had srustained by his imprudence. 

10. The good will of half of Arcadia was alienated from Thebes 
on this occasion ; and the more so, because, on being applied to for 
redress of the outrage inflicted, the Thebans did not discountenance 
the act of the Tegean garrison, but declared that they should speedily 
send an army to restore order. 

11. Indignant at this haughty and menacing conduct, the Arca- 
. dians applied for assistance from Athens and Sparta, and prepared 

vigorofisly to defend their territories against their late ally. In 
accordance with their intimation, the Thebans and a strong confed- 

Olympial The Olympian camea ? 6. How did the games paasoff? What was done 
by acme of the Arcadiao leaq^re 7 6. How was this act regarded by. others ? What was 
^reed in regard to the treasures and city ? 

7. What was the catise of this turn in affairs 7 How was it looked «pon by the dtflfer* 
ent parties? 8. What happened at the entertainment given to tlie deputies 1 9. Who 
^ras the principal actor in this affair? What was the result of this actioikf 10. What 
of the alienation of Arcadia from Thebes ? 

1 1. What did the Arcadians now do ? The T^bans and their all^9s 9 Epaminondas ? 



U 
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erate force of Boeotians, Thessaliana, and Euboeans, took the field 
(363 B. C) under their tried and favorite general, Epaminondas, who 
led them -without delay into Arcadia, halting at Tegea, -where he 
expected to be joined oy some, at least, of his old fellow-soldieis of 
the province. 

' 12. Though disappointed in this anticipation, the Theban was not 
the less bold in his operations, or distrustful of their issue. Learning 
that the Lacedaemonians under Agesilaus were advancing to join the 
Arcadian confederacy at Mantinaea, Epaminondas decamped in the 
night-time, and made a dash against Sparta, which must have ended 
in the total ruin of that city, had not a Uretan deserter apprized Ages- 
ilaus of the Theban general's purpose, in time to permit the old king 
and his son to return to the defence of their household gods. 

13. Foiled in this enterprise by the betrayal of his design, and by 
the desperate valor of the Spartans, Epaminondas, resolute to do 
something worthy of his renown, neit marched upon Mantinsea, elud- 
ing, by lus rapid evolutions, the Arcadians and their allies, who had 
moved to the relief of Sparta. 

14. Mantinaea, thus left unprotected, roust have fallen a prey to the 
Thebans, had not fortune, as if to baffle the designs of their leader, 
brought to the city, a few hours before his arrival, a strong squadron 
of Athenian cavalry, to whose determined bravery the safety of the 
place was owing. The Arcadian confederates shortly after returned 
to their position at Mantinaea ; and Epaminondas, eager to wipe away 
the memory of his late failures, came to the resolution of. hazarding a 
general engagement. 

■ 15. His preparations for this conflict, and his conduct throughout 
the day, have been regarded by all historians as indicative of consum- 
mate military skill* After deceiving the enemy by a show of declin- 
ing an engagement} Epaminondas suddenly formed his troops into a 
wedge-like phalanx, as at Leuctra, and pierced their lines, almost ere 
they had time to resume the arms which they liad rashly laid aside. 
A bloody struggle ensued, in which the Thebans were completely 
successful, as long as their leader was at their head to point the way 
to victory. 

16. But in the heat of the battle, Epaminondas received a mortal 
wound, and was carried aside by his friends, after which the conflict 
became so confused, that both parties, at its conclusion, claimed ihe^ 
honors of the day. The Theban commander lived for a short time 
after the tumult of battle had ceased, and then died, calmjy and cheer- 
fully, in the arms of his weeping countrymen, leaving behind him a 
name second to none in the annals of Greece. 

17. Under the auspices of the Persian king, who still wished to 
levy men for his service in Egypt, overtures for a general peace were 
now once more made to the states of Greece. Sparta alone with- 



12. What did ha learn of the Laeedttmoaiaiw? What did b« then do? How was his 
design frustrated? 13. What was Epaminondaa resolute to do? Where did he next 
inarch? J4. What*ofthe defence of MantiniBa ? What did Epamtnondas determine to 
do? 15. What of his preparation for the conflict ? What of the onset? The sirugde J 
16. The death of Epaminoadas? Who claimed the honora of the daf? ' - 

17. What overtures were now made by the Persian king? Why did Sparta wHhholti 
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held her assent to ihe new treaty, because it recognized ,||. i,jmd of 
dence of Messenia. Moreover, irritated seemingly by Ihe. 
ArtaxerxeB, AgesilauB pnesed over into Egypt, at the he.gji, jj. 
thousand LacedEemonianB and ti>n thousand mereenarieB, with ^ 1,^^ 
(ir assisting' the usurper of tho Egyptian throEe lu 
against the Peraians. 



Death of Epamiitondia. 

18, This, at least, was one mouve for the extraordinary alep taken 
by a decrepid man, above eighty years of age. The hope of accnmu- 
Iftting funds sufficient to restore liie declining fortunes of his country, 
was perhaps another inducement for Agesilaus to become a hireling 
soldier ; and, nnqueBtionably, this view is the most honorable which 
can be taken dthis c()nduct. 

19. Aged as he was, he warred in Egypt with all his wonted 
ability, and placed on the throne of tliat country a prince named Nee- 
laJiebua, who bestowed on him an ample reward. Agesilaus was on 
his way honie, when he died (361 B. C.) at Cyienaica, on the African 
coast, in the eighty-fourth ;eat of bis age, and the forty-first of his 

IM asKnll WhiinTAgMllaui? IS. Vhai bidIIth Induct him In lUa'lUpt 19L 
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erate force ' 
(363 B. O 

led them ' CHAPTER CII. 

expected' 
•Jthe^ip* fhilip of Macedon, 

1. Beforet reverting to the internal history of the Grecian repubhcs, 
it will he necessary to bring fnlly before the eye of the reader a power, 
which hitherto has only caUed for an incidental allusion, but which, 
at this period, began to assume a conspicuous place in the affairs of 
Greece. 

2. The principality of Macedon originally consisted of a small inland 
track of country, bounded on the north, east, and west, by the bar- 
barous kingdoms of Pxonia, Illyricum, and Thrace, and' separated 
from the Archipelago on the south by a chain of Grecian republics, of 
which Olynthus and Amphipolis were the most powerful. Caranus, 
an Argive prince, was the founder of the IJ^gipedonian settlement, 
which, through a period of more than four hundred years, had main- 
tained its position in spite of its savage and dangerous neighbors. 

3. The possessor of the throne, during the latter years of the war 
between Thebes and Sparta, was Perdiccas, who owed his elevation 
to the assistance received from Pelopidas, the Theban. Perdiccas was 
slain in battle by the Illyrians, and left to his infant son a kingdom 
occupied by enemies, and wasted by internal divisions. At this junc- 
ture, Philip, the late king's brother, stepped forward, and asserted the 
rights of his nephew, in opposition th several pretenders, who, accord- 
ing to custom, took advantage of the troubled times to lay claim to the 
sovereignty. 

4. Philip was not a man to be deterred from his purpose by danger 
or difficulty. Gifted by nature with very superior powers of mind, his 
residence at Thebes in his.boyirood, as an hostage, hact permitted him 
to enjoy the instruction of Epaminondas, in whose house he. is said to 
have been brought up, and whose warl^e skill he most probably had 
many opportunities of witnessing. 

6. Repeated visits to the leading republics of Greece had added to 
the advantages thus early possessed, by enabling the Macedonian 
piince to examine the most civilized institutions, and to form a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the greatest philosophers and captains of the 
day. When it is added that Philip was in the bloom of youth, pleas- 
ing in appearance, and engaging in manners, it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at that he shoiild speedily have wrested the afections of the 
Macedonians from his semi-barbarous rivals. 

6. These pretenders to the tfai^ne, however, were. supported by the 
Thracians, who had invaded Macedon on the west after the death of 
Perdiccas, as the Paeonians and Illyrians had done on the north. The 
hostility' of all these enemies Philip contrived to disarm by bribes, 
promises, and flattery — weapons for the use of which he be<»me famoas 

cm. — 1. What power must now be mentioned ? 2. What of the principality of Mace- 
don ? Its bocrndaries ? Who had founded this settlement ? 3. What of Perdiccas % Wbtf 
did he leave to his son ? What of Philip 7 4. Where bad he been educatbd f 6. Wliii 
other adrantages Iwd ho receired? What of his appearanca? 6. By whom were tbe 
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in after years, and which, even ip youth, he wielded with the hand of 
a master. , 

7. Perhaps the warUke spirit and courage which undoubtedly dis- 
tinguished his (^aracter, might have tempttd him, unsettled as his 
authority was, to employ arms instead of craft against his barbarian 
neighbors, had not another danger lowered upon him at tlie moment, 
of a nature likely to occupy his -whole means of resistance. His hands 
were strengthened for this new encounter, by his elevation (360 or 359 
B.C.) from the regency to the throne, the precariousness of an infant 
reign being considered by the people as iU suited to the temper of the 
time. 

8. Athens was the quarter whence Philip's new difficulties threat- 
ened to issue. Having acted as an auxiliary only during the contest 
that terminated at Mantinsea, while Sparta and Thebes had put forth 
and exhausted their whole strength and resources, the Athenian re- 
public found itself, at the declaration of peace, once more at the head 
of the Grecian jstates, both as respected population and means. 

9. With the returrT of prosperity, unfortunately, the pride and profli- 
gacy of its citizens had also returned ; corruption reigned in the court, 
the senate, and the assembly; the property of the^good and innocent 
at home was confiscated to feed the craving vices of the populace ; and, 
abroad, the'tributary allies of the state were grievously and unscrupu- 
lously taxed to supply the same insatiable demands. 

10. Such was the condition of the prosperous yet miserable repuHic 
of the Athenians at the death of Perdiccas, who had given them deep 
offence by disputing their right to Amphipolis, a <;|ty acknowledged 

^ as their dependency by the general council of Greece. Having this 
i ground of dishke to Perdiccas, the Athenians continued their hostility 
to his brother and successor, and sent an firmament to assist Argajus, 
the principal ppetender to the Macedonian throne. 

U. Philip met his rival in the field, slew him, and took captive his 
Athenian allies. It was on this occasion that tke young king first dis- 
played in its full extent that deep and artful policy which made his 
long career so splendid and successful. Instead of exhibiting anger 
against his Athenian prisoners, he treated them with the utmost kind 
ness and respect, restored their property, arid sent them all home, un 
ransomed, and full of admiration for his character and conduct. 

12. This wise, and, it may be, generous behavior, had its due and 
intended effect. When Philip's ambassadors presented themselves at 

\ Athens' with proposals of peace, the ripublic at once gave its assent. 
\ One enemy thus skilfully removed, Philip turned his attention to his 
\ northern neighbors, the rajonians, whose sovereign died at this critical 
moment without heirs. 

13. Profiting by the opportunity, the Macedonian king entered 

pretenders to the throne supported ? How did Philip disarm their hostility? 7. What of 
the danger which now threatened him? His elevation to the throne ? 8. To what situa- 
tion was Athens now? To what was this owing? 9. What of its internal condition? 
10. What of its hostility to Perdiccas? Did it retain this feeling when Philip ascended 
the throne ? What armament did the Athenians send out? 

11. What was the result of the battle? How did he treat his Athenian captives? 
12. What was the effect of this action? Were the terms of peace accepted? Where 
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Psonia, and found little difficulty in reducing ita inhabitants to subjeo- 
tion, and annexing their territory to his owp. His forces and ittfla- 
enoe being greatly augmented by tiiis aoquiaition, he then inflicted oa 
the country of the Illyriaoe a seTere retribution fbr their recent ioya- 
sion of Maoedon, and compelled them humbly to sue for peaoe. Thus, 
in the course of two years, did the extraordinary activity and address 
of one man, and that a mere youth, not only heal the gaping woands 
of his country, but also raise her to a fax more vigorous and sound 
condition than it was ever her fortune previously te enjoy. 



CHAPTER cm. 

Athens. — The Sodgl War. 

1. Before proceeding with the narrative of Philip's ambitious 
career, the affairs of A^ens demand a passing remark. The alUed 
dependencies of that republic bore long and ptitiently the system of 
exaction formerly alluded to, but their patience gave way at last. 

2. Acting in concert with several minor communities, the isles of 
Chios, Cos, Rhodes, and the city of Byzantium, after having duly 
pr^ared themselves for the consequences, transmitted (358 h. C.) 
a joint declaration to the Athenian government, that, *' as they now 
needed and derived no assistance or protection from Athens, the 
tribute hitherto paid in return for such countenance could no longer be 
required." This message excited great indignation in the party ad- 
dressed, and a fleet was ordered out to check the rebellious spirit of 
the allies. 

3. The chief instigator of this measure was Chares, a man of profli- 
gate character, and one'of the principal abettors of those oppressive 
impositions which had* caused the revolt. To this popular favorite 
was committed the conduct of the Socio/ War, as it was called ; Timo- 
theus and Iphicrates, the ablest eaptains then in Greece, being passed 
over, on account of their known inclination for conciliatory and not 
hostile measures on this occasion. 

4. The only man of note and ability on board of the fleet was Cha- 
brias, and to him alone was the expedition productive of honor, though 
the acquisition of it cost him his life. When the Athenians anived 
at Chios, their conunander. Chares, found himself unable to carry his 
squadron into the harbor, from the vigorous opposition ofiered by the 
revolted confederates, who had assembled on the island in force. 

5. Chabrias alone penetrated into the little bay with the single ship 
entrusted to him ; but his men, finding themselves unsupported, leapt 

did Philip now turn his Btte..t!on? 13. Did he succeed in reducing Peoaia} Whai of 
the IlWrians? What had Philip done in two years? 

CIII. — 1 . What of the allies of Athens % 2. What islands and cities revolted 7 What 
message was sent to Athens by them 7 What wad the effect ) 3. Who had proposeJ 
this measure? Who took charge of the war? Why were more skilful generals paaseJ 
oyer ? 4. To whom alone did the expedition bring honor ? What was the reason otih\st 
6. What of the death of Chabrias 7 6. What or ihb subsequent operations of Qians' 
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into the sea and swam back to the fleet, leaving their brave leader, 
who preferred death to dishonor, to fall by the darts of the enemy. 

6. The subsequent operations of Chares were not more successful 
than this attack upon Chios. A new fleet was sent to his assistance, 
under the command of Mnestfaeas, who had Iphierates, his father, and 
Timotheus, his father-in-law, as his counsellors, although neither of 
Lhe two yeterans held any high official post in the expedition. 

7. On the junction of the two fleets, it was determined to lay siege 
to Byzantium, with the view of bringing out the whole strength of the 
confederates to its defence. The scheme was successful ; the allies 
rapidly collected all their naval forces, and appeared before Byzantium. 
A violent storm, however, arose, which rendered it unadvisable and 
impracticable, in the opinion of Timotheus and Iphierates, for lhe 
Athenians to bear up tJo the enemy. 

8. Chares, on the other hand, confidently insisted on rushing to the 
attack, in spite of the risk of shipwreck and other difliculties dreaded 
by his companions. His opinions were overruled. The consequence 
was, that he instantly despatched messengers to Athens, branding 
Timotheus and Iphierates with every opprobrious epithet which he 
could invent. The objects of his spite were recalled, and tried for 
neglect of duty. 

9. Timotheus was condemned to pay a fine of one hundred talents 
($100,000) to the state — a sentence which drove this worthy de- 
scendant of Conon and Miltiades into banishment. Less scrupulous 
than his fellow-victim, Iflhicrates is said to have overawed his judges 
by filling the court with armed friends, and thus forced an acquittal. 
He, nevertheless, retired like Timotheus from the ungrateful city of 
his bkth, and neither of them ever took part in future in her aflairs. 

10. After thus ridding himself of his colleagues. Chares roamed 
about the seas, attended by a crowd of singers, dancers, and harlots, 
without giving himself any concern about the conduct of the war. In 
troth, instead of benefiting his country, he ultimately brought down 
upon her the anger of Persia, by hiring himself and his troops to aid 
the designs of a rebellious satrap of Ionia. 

11. Alarmed by a threatening missive from Artaxerxes Ochus, the 
Athenians recalled (356>B. C.) their fleet, thus tacitly leaving the 
revolted confederates in pt^ssession of the independence for which they 
had lk)mbated. Other causes also operated to induce Athens to sul>- 
mit tamely for the time to this grievous diminution of her empire and 
resources. 

^hat was sent to his assistance ? 7. What plan was determined on 7 Was the scheme 
"uccessful? What did the veter^ generals think of risking an engagement? 8. What 
aid Chares instst on doing? What message did he send to Athens? 

9. What was Timotheus condemned to nay ? What of Iphierates ? Their future life ? 
ly- What ef Chares after the departam or his colleagues? What of Persia? 11. What 
did the Athenians now du? 

24» 
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CHAPTER CI\r. 
Amphvpciu taken by Philip. — His Marriage^ 

1. Philip, after mastering his barbarous neighbors, and secarin^ 
his northern frontiers, had turned his attention to the south, and ha^ 
commenced, during the expedition of Qiares, those encroachmenta 
which were destined to end only with the subjugation of all Greece. 

2. His first movements were wily as those of the Si^rpent. Olyn- 
thus and Amphipolis, being the most important of Uie confederated 
republics that lay between Macedon and the sea^. naturally attracted 
his first regards. Upon Amphipolis, which PhilifS was determined to 
master in the first instance, the Athenians^ it will be remembered, had 
strong claims. 

3. To prevent their opposition until his designs were accomplished, 
F^ilip amused them with the belief that he was about to conquer the 
city for them, and the Athenians, intent at the moment en the Social 
War, suffered themselves to become bis dupes, though they could not 
be blind to the probable issae. 

4. Another preparatory step was, to detach the Olynthians froni 
their alliance with Amphipolis. His attack upon the city was met by 
the Amphipolitan^ with great valor : but they were ultimately com- 
pelled (358 B. C.) to surrender at discretion. * 

5. Philip behaved to the vanquished with equal policy and gener- 
osity. A few only of the most violent authors and abettors of tho 
resistance to him were banished ; the rest of the citizens were mildly 
treated, and' the commonwealth was incorporated with Maoedon^ to 
which, from its marine situation, it formed a valuable acquisition. 

6. After this event, Philip assiduously cultivated the good graces 
of the Olynthians ; feeling that, with their assistance, he might almost 
defy the utmost wrath of the Athenian republic, which he could not 
hope much longer to deceive wi^h respect to his real views. 

7. The Athenians, however, were still too much occupied other: 
wise to examine intently into the true character of the man who kept 
continually feeding their vanity with conciliatory messages and flatter- 
ing promises, while his acts bore, to say the least of it, a very ambi|- 
uous aspect. For, in addition to his retention of Amphipolis, the 
King of Macedon captured the Athenian fortress of Potidaea, and sent 
home the garrison, expressing, at the same time, a polite regret that 
his alliance with Olynthus rendered such a step incumbent upon one 
who entertained so sincere a respect, as he did, for the Athenian 
republic. 

8. Finding that state still tolerant of his deeds, Philip profited by 
their inaction to visit Thrace, a portion of which, containing valuable 

CIV. — l. Where had Pliilip now turned his attention? 2. What of his first move. 
ments? Olynthus and Amphipolis? How did Philip prevent the opposition of the 
Atheiiians? 4. What other 3te|>a did he take? What of the attack upon Amphipolis? 
The result? 5. How did Philip treat the vanquished? 

6. How did he behave toward the Olynthians? 7. Why were the Athenians loo much 
occupied to examine into his character? What of the capture of Potidiea? 8. What 
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gold mines, he annexed to his dominions. He next entered Thesfely, 
which he liberated from the cruel despotism of three tjrrants, the 
brothers-in-law, and likewise the assassins, of the late Alexander of 
Pherse. 

9. So grateful were the Thessalians for this deliverance, that they 
made Philip their sovereign in every respect but the name, ceding to 
him a great proportion of their revenues, and placing at his command 
all the conveniences of their harbors and shipping. The value of this 
grant was great, and the Macedonian prince well knew how to make 
it permanent. 

10. Of the vast importance, also, of his Thracian acquisitions some 
idea may be formed trom the fact, that, by his able dispositions rela- 
tive to the working of the gold mines, he managed to extract from them 
not less than a-thousand talents — about a million of dollars r— annu- 
ally. 

11. The triumphant Prince of Macedon now thought of a consort 
for his throne. In one of his excursions from Thebes, he had formerly 
seen and admired Olympias, the daughter of Neoptolemus, king of 
the small territory of Esoire, on the western frontier of Thessaly. 
Thither he now proceeded as a wooer, and ere long he had the satis- 
faction of presenting the feir princess to his court at Pella. 

12. While engaged in the festivities consequent upon this event, 
Philip was suddenly called again to arms, by the information sent to 
him by some of liis many emissaries, that Illyria, Paeonia, and Thrace, 
were making conjunct preparations to emancipate themselves from the 
yoke he ^ad imposed on them. 

13. Sending Parmenio, one of his ablest lieutenants, to Illyria, the 
king took the field in person against the Paeonians and Thracians. 
Both these enterprises were successful, and the discontented provinces 
were restored to quiet and submission. Ere Philip returned home, he 
received intelligence of his horses having gained the chariot-race at 
the Olympic games ; an occurrence which afforded him much pleas- 
ure, as it brought him, in a measure, within the pale of Greek' citizen- 
ship. 

14. Nearly at the same moment, the still more joyful news was 
brought to him, of his queen's having given birth to a son at Pella. 
A letter written to Aristotle by the king denotes the gratification he 
felt on this occasion, as well as the high estimation in which he held 
that philosopher, whom he had met. and known at Athens. 

15. " Know,*' said the letter of Philip, " that a son is born to us. 
We thank the gods not so much for their gift^ as for bestowing it at a 
time when Aristotle lives. We assure ourselves that you wiirform 
him a prince worthy of his father, and worthy of Macedon." Four- 
teen years af\er the date of this epistle, (356 B. G.,) Aristotle became 

■• — ..,.. ■ — — . — — — ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ I I , ■ , ,. 1 .1. . 

of Philip's visit to France ? Theasaly ? 9. How did the Thessalians repay Philip for his 
deliverani:e? What waa the value of this grant? 10. What of the value of his Thra- 
cian acquisitions ? *" 

11. What did he now think of ? Whom had he formerly seen and admired? What 
Old ho soon do? 12. Wliai happened at this lime ? 13. What preparations were made ? 
Were the enterprises successful? What intelligence did he receive from the Olympic 
games? 

14. What R8W8 was l^roaght to him from'hts queen ? VQaX of the letter written bv 
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the instructor of Philip's son ; and nauch, unquestionably, of the future 
trlury of Alexander the Great flowed from tiic lessons of this illustri- 
ous philosopher. 

IG. The sway of the Macedonian king- now extended almost from 
the HadriaticGulf on the west, to the Euxinc Sea on the east, and was 
con/ined only by the mountainous belt of llierous on the north, while 
it included the wide and fertile pldns of Thessaly to the south. Over 
this great range of territory Philip's influence was predominant, though 
he permitted, in some quarters, a nominal sovereignty to remain, tem- 
porarily at least, in the hands of others. 

17. In eastern Thrace, for example, Kersobleptes, son of the 
deceased Cotys, possessed the title of king, and in Byzantium the 
Athenian influence was still predominant, notwithstanding that city's 
participation in the advantages and independence accruing from the 
Social War. Philip found himself obliged to act with caution in bis 
assumption of dominion in Byzantium, fiom ll.e jos^ous care which 
Athens extended to her intercfets and commence in that particular 
region. 

13. His desires were nevertheless steadily fixed on the possession 
of it ; and, as if to further his designs, with respect to this city and 
Olynthus, as w^l as all the ulterior objects .to -which the acqaiation 
of them was merely prelimiuaryt a new war sprung up in the centre 
of Greece. 



CHAPTER CV. 

Proceedings of the Ampkictyons, — Phociayi^ or Sacred War 
begun, — Phodans raited by PhUip. 

1. * The war alluded to at the close of the last chapter had its origin 
in certain proceedings of the Amphictyonic council, a body which 
formerly exercised a powerful influence on the affairs of Greece, and 
which, after its rights had long remained dormant, had begun to re- 
assert them with vigor, backed chiefly by the countenance of Thebes. 

2. Incited by the representatives of that republic, the Amphictyons 
imprudently revived the old subject of the seizure of the Theban cita- 
del by Phcebidas, and imposed on Sparta, fbr that transaction, a fine 
of five hundred talents. To this decree the Lacedfismoniians paid no 
attention, and neither the Amphictyons nor the Thebans were powe^ 
ful enough to attempt its violent enforcement. 

3. Instigated in like manner by the Thebans, the council sentenced 
the people of Phocis to pay a heavy fine for having tilled certain lands 
consecrated to Apollo, in whose sacred city, of Delphi the Amphio- 

Philip to Aristotle 7 VS. What happened fourteen years after 1 16. How I'ar did Philip's 
sw«y new extend ? What of his influeuA over thie range of territory ? 

17. What of eastern Thrace f Byzantium ? How was Philip obliged to act io regard 
to Byzantium? Id. How were his desires to put^esa this city furthered } 

CV. — 1. What of the origin of the war which now sprung up? 2. What subjeadid 
the Ainphictyoas revive ? What fine did they iiupoae on S^ftrta 7 Did thiR Spartans pay 
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tyons then held their ailtiiigs. The motives of Thebes, in urging 
these measures^ appear to Imve been at cnee cnerceiiary, ambitious, 
and revengeful. 

4. In the first place, from het preponderance in the Amphictyonic 
council, the fines, if paid, would have been, witHout difficulty, per- 
verted to any purpose most eondneive to her benefit-. On the other 
hand, if the fines were not paid, the religious prepossessions of all 
Greece would naost probaMy be shocked by the indifierence of the 
Spartans and Phocians to the sacred edicts of the Delphie conncil, 
and a plausible plea wouM be established fer warring, on the latter 
people at least, in defence of the ])retended rights of Apollo. 

5. Moreover, contemporary orators did not scruple to assert that 
Thebes had it in view to recruit her finances from the rich treasures 
of the Delphic deity, the only avenue to whicJi lay through the terri* 
tory of Phocis. 

6. These views, if in reality entertained by the people of Thebesj 
were only in part fulfilled. The exorbitance of the fines ensured their 
non-payment by the Spartans and Phocians, and the recusants were 
aceording'ly declared by the Amphictyonic council to be public 
enemies, whom it behooved every stat^ of Greece, as they hoped for 
divine favor, to assistin forcing to compliance and submission. 

7. But the general ear of Greece was deaf to the call of the once 
authoritative eooflci). The Thebans only, with the Locrians, and 
eorae minor stuEtes who were actuated by private motives, came for- 
ward to punish the violators of the laws, and contemners of the 
religion, of their country. Ere the storm burst, the Phocians, who 
were destined to receive the meed of punishment in the first instance, 
bad beaitirred themselves in sa<4 a manner, as to show that they were 
not a people to be easily or quickly coeiPCed. 

8. Having received secret suppKes of money, with assurances of 
further support, from the Spartans, to whose sympathy they natu- 
rally appealed in this emergency, the Piiocians did not wait to be 
attacked, but themselves struck the first blow, encouraged to it chiefly 
by the counsels of Philomelus, an ambitious and daring spirit among 
theoi, and the head of one of their wealthiest and most popular 
famihes. 

9. Having artfully prepared the minds of his countrymen for the 
exploit, Philomelas led a strong force with great rapidity to Delphi, 
and acquired possession, (356 S. C.,) with ease, of the sacred city, 
to which superstition had hitherto proved an efiectual, though almost 
sole, protection. 

10. Perhaps the Phocians themselves would have been staggered 
l>y the seeming impiety of this action, had not their leader instilled 
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>Qy auention to this deerea 9 3. What did the eeuneil sentence the people of Phocis to 
pay ? What were the motives of the l^hebans ? 

4. What would h^ve happened if the fines were paid ? What if they were not paid? 
0. What did contemporary orators asoert 9 6. Were the finea paid? What did the 
council declare the recusants to be ? 

, 7. What states came forward to panlsll them ? What had the Phocians in the mean 
time done? 8. What had they ree<ved from Sparta 7 By whom were they encouraged 
to resistance ? 9. What of Philomelus and the city of Delphi ? 

la What had PUlomelus told them in reg^ to Delphi f U. What dM he do after 
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into them the belief, founded npoo a passage in Homer, that they 
were the rightful and natural guardians of the Delphic e^irine. 

11. Immediately on completing his enterprise, Philomelus took 
care to inform all Greece of the grounds on which he had expelled the 
Amphiotyons from the city of Apdlo, and had assumed possession of 
it in the name of his country. No genera] feeling of any kind seems 
to have been excited in Greece by the intelligence of this event. 

12. The accession of no new parties to the contest resulted from it, 
although, undoubtedly, the animosity between those already engaged, 
or intending to engage, was by no means diminished by the seizure 
of Delphi. Ultimately, however, the Sacred War, as this straggle is 
named in history, involved in its vortex the majority of the Grecian 
states, and was mainly instrumental, as has been said, in overturning 
their common independence. 

13. Thebes appears to have been unprepared for the perfect indif- 
ference with which the rest of the repubhcs regarded the ifecrees of 
the Amphictyoos, and the conduct of the Phocians. Even her Own 
immediate dependencies could with difficulty be aroused to action, and 
the Phocians proceeded in their career, for a time, almost unchecked. 

14. Under the energetic guidance of Philomelus, and aided by a 
strong body of mercenaries, they invaded the territory of the Locrians, 
and sorely harassed these allies of Thebes. When the people of the 
latter republic, after the lapse of a season, were enabled to take the 
£eld, fortune continued to favor their adversaries. During the two 
campaigns that followed the capture of Delphi, the Phocians were 
successful in almost every engagement. 

15. They met with a severe mischance, at length, in the loss of 
their vigorous commander, whose de^^ took place in a manner so 
remarkable, that the Thebans did not scruple to represent it as an 
evidence of the divine displeasure. Being wounded in battle, and 
driven by the enemy to the brink of a precipice, Philomelus threw 
himself from it, and was dashed to pieces. 

16. But the fact that a death of torture would most probably have 
been his fate had he been taken alive, sufficiently explains the motive 
for this deed ; for this war was attended with circuma^nces of pecu- 
liar barbarity. No quarter was given to the PhociWI^ because the 
crime with which they stood charged was sacrilege, and, in self- 
defence, they adopted the Hke conduct towards their adversaries. 

17. Onomarchus, the brother of Philomelus, succeeded him in the 
command of the Phocian army. The new leadier was a man of equal 
ability with his predecessor, and still less scrupulous in the use of 
means to advance the interests entrusted to him. He employed the 
Delphic treasure unsparingly in the coinage of money for the enlist- 
ment of new troops, and for assailing the fidelity of the Theban allies. 

18. For a time, a fresh spirit seemed to be infused into the Phocian 

taking the city ? 12. What reaulted from thia event? What waa the Sacred War ulii 
mately the cause of 7 

13. What does Thebes appear to hare been vnprepared for ? What of he« own depen- 
dencies ? 14. What of theThocians in. the territory of the Locrians * Their success^ 
15. What of the death ofPhilomelus ? 16. What was probably the motive of this act 1 

17. Who aucceeded Philomelus? What of hie ability? How did ha empiojr the 
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cause, uid Onomarchua made^he best uee of his opportunitieB. At 
Ihe head of a large and well appointed force, he ravaged Doiis and 
Locris, BJid finally peoetralefl into Bceotia, where he took by storm 
several of the dependent cities of Thebes. 

He also detached bis brother Phayllua into Thessaly with a 



hndy of seven- thousanil men, in order to nsaist ihe party which had 
di'cfared for Phocis in that country, ag 
olMacedon. ^ 



50. Philip did not Icxik on idly, and behold a step taken which 
threatened to overthrow hia lately acqnired inflnence over hia eoutbem 
iwighbois. He collected a strong force, and marched against Phayllua, 
whom he vanquished, and drove from Thessaly with disgrace. Ono- 
marclius was compelled lo evacuate Bceotia, and.advance against the 

51. In an engagement which followed, the Pliocian general, by bia 

dexterous tactics, gdned a decided advantage over Pbilip, and forced 
him to retreat into Macedon, to tecruit hia strength. Onomatchus 
then returned to Bceolia, with a large body of Thessalian auxiliaries 
added to bis former forces. Ho had scarcely lime, however, to medi- 
tate a fi-eah assault on the Thcban pewer, when the teenlrance of 
Philip into Thessaly called him again to the defence of that country, 
and his allies there. 



Fhoaaia ihroan into the sta, 

S3. The Phocian and Macedonian anoies agtun met, when a bloody 
engagement ensued, in which Onomarchus and «x thousand of bis 
men lost theii lives on tbe fleld. Three thousand of the PhocianS 

ptiphic LrauumI 19. Whalarbbiipcdliionaa 
hii broihtr. PtiBvlluBT 20. What dM Flillip now 
PtUol M dol Jl. Wbu mppiiwd Iq 
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were taken alive, and never afterwards returned to their coontry. 
Whether death or slavery was their ultimate fate, is not clearly 
known, though it is stated by some authors that they were thrown 
JDto the sea by order of Philip. 






CHAPTIfte CVI. 
Thermopyla dosed against PhUip: — Demosthenes, the Orator. 

1. At this time the King of Macedon might have with ease com- 
pleted the ruin of Phocis. But such was not his object. His desire 
was to perpetuate the dissensions of the Grecian states, not to give 
any one of them increased power by the destruction of another. He 
therefore, remained for the time content with having quelled the 
attempt of the Phocians to wrest the country of Thessaly from his 
own grasp. 

2. This policy he was the more bound to pursue, as he saw very 
clearly that any endeavor on his part to enter the bounds of the states, 
would immediately alarm them into the formation of a general confed- 
eracy, against which he might as yet be unable to make head. 
Actuated by these motives, the artful. Macedoniaa turned again to the 
pursuit of those schemes of gradual and limited conquest, which he 
felt to present the surest path to that unlimited power od which his 
eyes were incessantly fixed. 

3. Olynthus and Byzantium began now to pexceive more clearly 
the designs which Philip entertained against them, and to feel the 
effects of his renewed intrigues. In order to strengthen their hands 
against him, these communities entered into a new alliance with 
Athens, which state had the penetration to see clearly the ultimate 
drift of the Macedonian king. 

4. It is probable that Philip would not have been deterred by these 
steps from coming speedily to extremities, had not a wound, received 
in one of his late battles, kept him for some time in a state of inac- 
tivity ; and when he did recover from this accident, his attention was 
temporarily withdrawn from Olynthus and Byzantiiun, by an afiair of 
more pressing consequence. 

5. The Phocian or Sacred War was not yet ended. Phayllus, the 
brother of the late Phocian commanders,, had excited his countrymen 
to a renewal of the contest, (35S B. C.) ;' and by plundering still fur- 
ther the shrine of Delphi, he raised suffi.pient means to collect an army 
of mercenaries, not inferior in numb^^ to any other that had taken 
the Held in the same cause. Five thousand Athenians and one thou- 

Philtp fiirced to' do? Wlwt of Philip's reentrance Into thessaly? 22. What was the 
raault of the bftLttel 

CVI. — 1. What was the desire of Philip in regard to the Grecian states ? With whai, 
therolWre, did he remain conieat ? 2. Why was he the more bound t<S pursue this policy ? 
To what schemes did he inrn his attention 1 3. What did Olynthus and Byzaiiliutn. 
now beffin to perceive? With what slate did they en lor into an alliance? 4. VVh^i 
prohalily prevented Philip from roming lo exlrcmltios? What further withdnjvv Ins 
attention frxinf those ciiiej ? 5. What hud Phayllus done 7 VVhai force had he rsijcil ^ 
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sand Lacedaemonians formed part of this force, being sent as auxil- 
iaries by the states to which they respectively belonged. 

6. Philip no sooner heard of these preparations than he resolved to 
seize the opportunity of endeavoring to enter the bonnds of Phocis, 
trusting that his assumption of the character of conservator of the 
shrine of Apollo against its violators, the Phocians, would strike each 
a pious awe into the leading states, that they would allow him to pass 
the straits of Thermopylae without obstruction. 

7. His numerous emissaries among the various republics flattered 
him into the firm belief that such would be the case. Accordingly, 
at the head of a numerous army, Philip eagerly turned his steps in 
the direction of the Phocian territories. Athens, on this occasion, 
saved Greece from the grasp of the ambitious monarch. On the first 
intelligence of his march, they took the alarm, instantly flew to their 
ships, and ere the king could reach the spot, had placed a powerful 
guard oh the straits of Thermopylae, 

8. Mortified to find the avenue to lower Greece impregnably closed 
against him, as well as to find his designs so distinctly penetrated, 
Philip had no course left but to withdraw as he had come, leaving 
the conduct of the war with the Phocians to those who had been fijrst 
implicated in it — namely, the Thebans and their allies^ 

9. The Athenian people " were elated by the success of this first 
decisive movement against the Macedonian king, and immediately 
afterwards they met in full assembly to deliberate upon their future 
policy. This assembly was rendered memorable by the first appear- 
ance against Philip of the celebrated orator, Demosthenes. 

10. This extraordinary man was the son of a respectable citizen of 
Athens, of whose dftre he was deprived at the early age of seven 
years. The guardians to whose charge the youth was subsequently 
committed, proved unfaithful to their trust, and one of the first acts 
of Demosthenes, on reaching manhood, was to accuse them publicly 
of defrauding him of a portion of his property. 

11. This was hisiirst essay in j^ublic speaking; and, though he 
succeeded in recovering some part of his embezzled patrimony, a most 
unfavorable judgment was passed upon his oratorical powers.,. He 
labored under a weak habit of body, and other personal disadvantages ; 
besides which his utterance was extremely defective. 

12.^ Oratory, however, was then the only patlx by which an ambi- 
tious man might attain to power in Athens, or a patriotic spirit gain 
the influence necessary to the efficient service of his country,^ Both 
these elements were plentifully mixed up in the charaxjter of Demos- 
thenes, and impelled him to a course of 'severe , and unremitting appli- 
cation, which ended in his surmounting completely all the obstacles 
which nature had thrown in the way of his acquisition of oratorical 
skill and eminence. 

6. What did Philip immediately reaolve to do ? In what did he trust? 7. What did 
oe therefore do? What step did Attaeos take? 8. What was Philip obliged to do? 
9. How were the Athenians moved by their success ? What of their meeting in assem- 
bly? Demosthenes ?« 

10. Who was he ? What of bis guardians ? What was one of the first acts of Demos- 
VhfeQes ? 11. Did he succeed ? Under what disadrantageadid he labor ? 12. What was 

25 
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W. Bj „ , - 

recorded, the defect which impeieA hia uttemice ; by suspendi _ 
■hup-poioled iwonl aboie his shoulileTB, he cuied huoBelf of u 
un^nl^ hibit which he bad acqnlred of ^ragKiaf; them up ; aad by 
declainuBK apon'the ihMs* of a Btmniy eaa, he inur^ bimBclf to &ddieu 
with eompoaura the aoat tumnlliKiua of pt^olai aMemUtes. 



DerMsUienes declaiming on the sea-shore, 

U. lliese diligent and peraevering exertions nere rewarded will 
the most splendid succesa. At the age of twenty-eight, he is said ii 
havQ made his earliest speeeh on questions of state ; and two jeac 
afterwaids, when he had attained a considerable share of popularily 
he pieseotisd himself at the convocation alluded lo, and pnjnounccJ 
■■ ° ■ ' --'■- ■-^' = ■■- - --eMacf' - 



the first of a series of impassioiftd invectives against the Maccdoniiii 
' " ' id that prince tiitimalely to confesg, that "T 

e weight against him than all the fleets and 



of Athene. 

15, These pMUpvia, as they were termed, have been ever repaideJ 
as models of popular eloquence, being, as a historian well Kiys, 
" Erave and aostcre, like the orator's temper; masculine and Eiiblimr, 
bold, forcible, and impetuous; abounding with metaphors, srosmi- 
phes and interragations ; producing altogether such a wonderful fSoa 
upon his heareis, that thej thought him inspired." 

16. All hia mighty powers were directed by the orator, in the !rra 
philippic, to the task of opening the eyos of the Athenian people lu 
the true character of the Macedonian, and of arousing them lo an 
energetic rewst»nce of his designs. The impression made by Deino^ 

13. Hon did In ninmuDi Iba obsuclei in liii nsr T 14 How wen hii •tmiM 



UACBDONUN PARTY m ATHENS. 



iheoes vna g«aeral and kstinc ; but tlum existed U Au tiaie in 
AtheDi.a great party which held verj) opposite views, and advocated 
a vary difieientline of conduct. 



, Dei!ualht:ies haranguing Iht Atheniaai. 

17. The heads of ibis party weje Pboeion, a warrior and Mates- 
niiui,aDd IsocTates,anonitoiof high reputation, and amanof uohleija- 
ished iategritv-* Isocrates and Phocion bent their whole induooce to 
iitradaee anuciMe relations between Philip and the Athenians, believ- 
ing dtis ta be the sole mode of securing the peace and reviTug the 
glory of Greece. 

18. They regarded their countrymen as loo weak to contend with 
the growing power of Macedon, and therefore held it to be the best 
policy to make a friend of Philip. They contended, moreover, (hat 
reisia, which had wrested from Greece all her Asiatic colonies, was 
the enemy ahraya most to he &aied. 

19. Th^y said, also, that Philip was the only captain of the time 
capable of humbling the eastern bjrbariana, and of leading the armies 
of the Grecian states to win new laurels on the fields wtuch bad wit- 
nessed the glory of their fathers. He only could marehai tbe way 
to (he recovery of the possessions which had been lost. 

uapd' UaAcUftaHliiptcl WtuioT iht inprenion mid* by hi 
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20. In these opinions Isocratee and Phocion were perfectly sdneere 
tnd disinterested, as were also numbers of other influential men, who 
saw matters in the same light ; but the well-applied gold of the Mace- 
donian was the chief persuasive in favor of this line of policy, with the 
majority of its supporters among the populace of Athens. 

il. Nor were the lower classes only, and the ignorant corrupted 
by the emissaries of Philip. Many persons of note and ability sold 
themselves to the purposes of the wily monarch. Demades, an orator 
who rivalled Demosthenes himself, was oAe of the most able and 
active of these unprincipled hirelings. 



CHAPTER CVII. 

Attack on Olyntkus by Philip, — FaU of Olyntkus. 

1. The counsels of Demosthenes were not inmiediately acted upon. 
The auxiliary force which he recommended the Athenians to send to 
Olynthus and the other allied states that stood in tlie most pressing 
danger from Philip, was only partially raised, and seems never to 
have been sent. 

2. In the mean time, in order to lull once more to sleep the vigilance 
of the Athenians, aroused by his attempt to pass Thermopyls, the 
King of Macedon remained in apparent inactivity for two years subse- 
quent to that event. He was all the while, however, secretly en- 
gaged in disseminating his corrupting gold among the Athenian 
dependencies in Eubcea, and in preparing to complete his long medi- 
tated designs on Olynthus. 

3. His intrigues gained over a great number of the Euboeans to his 
interest, and an open rapture at length (349 B. G.) took place between 
his partisans in the island, and those who remained friendly to Athens. 
To protect his party, Philip senate the spot a strong body of Mace- 
donians ; and the Athenians, on their part, despatched a force under 
the vteran Phocion, to maintain the opposite cause. * 

4. The consummate prudence of the Athenian leader caused the 
speedy and total overthrow of the enemy, in a pitched engagement. 
After composing the affiiirs of Euboea, Phocion returned home, and 
was received by his countrymen with joy and triumph. 

5. Though much disappointed by this result, Philip was not thereby 
alarmed into any departure front his ambitious schemes. On the con- 
trary, immediately afler the defeat of his Euboean partisans, be took 
the field in person against the Olynthians, whom he now plainly told, 
that either they must leave Olyntkus, or he Macedon, 

they say of Persia? 19. What did they say of Philip 7 20. Were they sincere in these 
opinions 9 How were the majority influenced 7 21. what class of persons were bribed 
by Philip? What of Demadea ? 

CVII. — 1. Were the counsels of Demosthenes acted upon? What of the force recom- 
mended to be sent to Olynthus ? 2. In what state did Philip now remain ? What was 
he, however, secret!y en^ged in doing? 

3. What eflbct did his intrigues have? What soon took place ? What maasuNs were 
taken by Philip and the Athenians? * 4; What was the result ni tha engagement f 
6. What did Philip now 4o f What did he tflU the Olynthians ? 
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^. As soon as their powerful foe entered their territory, and while 
he was engag^ed in the preparatory measure of reducing the minor 
towns of the district, the Olynthians sent ambassadors to Athens, 
entreating- instant succor. Keen discussions arose in that city relative 
to the propriety of granting the demand. Bemades, and other favor- 
ers of the Macedonian interest, advised the total rejection of the Olyn- 
thian petition. 

7. Demosthenes again/ in one of his most energetic orations, coun- 
selled his countrymen to save themselves, by defending their allies 
from thie grasp of Philip. Swayed between two opposing forces, the 
Athenians decided finally upon such half measures as were worse than 
absolute inactivity. 

8. They sent their favorite Chares, a man formed to captivate a mob, 
but not to command an army, with an inconsiderable force to the 
relief of their allies. Chares did no benefit whatever to the Olynthi- 
ans. He made a descent upon the Thracian coast to fill his own 
coffers and gratify the plundering spirit of his men, and then, after a 
very short absence, returned to Athens to expend the proceeds of his 
excursion in entertaining the populace witli feastings and shows. 

9. Unchecked in his career, Philip now drew his forces around 
Olynthus, and besieged the people in their city. Again the Olynthians 
despatched ambassadors to Athens, and again Demosthenes plead the 
cause of the distressed republic, exhorting the Athenians to interpose 
in a manner worthy of themselves, and commensurate with the occa- 
sion. 

10. The result of this embassy was much the same as that of the 
preceding one. A body of four thousand foreigners, or mercenaries 
in the pay of Athens, was sent under the command of Charidemus, a 
second Chares, to assist the besieged city. This force, on reaching 
Olynthus, behaved in so unworthy a manner as to be an annoyance 
and a burden, rather than a benefit, to the inhabitants. 

1 1 . PhiUp carried on the siege vigorously ; but the Obstinate defence 
made by the Olynthians gave time flit a third embassy to Athens. On 
this occasion aiiother discourse was pronounced in. favor of the peti- 
tioners by Demosthenes, and with more success than formerly. 

12. The jealousy of the Athenian people was at length fully aroused 
by his words, and they decreed an immediate arming of the citizens 
for the aid of Olynthus. But, unhappily, this resolve came too late. 
Before it could be put into execution, PhUip was master of Olynthus, 
chiefly through the treachery of two generals of the besieged commu- 
nity. The Macedonian king demolished (348 B. Q.) the city, and 
carried away the inhabitants into captivity. 

.13. The infamous betrayers of their country are said tothave met a 
worse fate at thc-hands of Phihp, who was high-souled enough to 
contemn the traitors, though' he scrupled not to profit by the treason. 

6. What did the Olynihiana do ? * What di8CU3s<ons followed in Athens? 7. Whai di«! 
Demosthenes advise? What measures did the Athenians finally decide upon ? 

8. Whom did they send to the relief of their allies? How did he acquit himself of 
his duty ? 9. What did Philip now do? What did the Olynthians, assisted by Demos- 
thenes, urge? 10. What was the result? What force was despatched? 11. What 
events now followed? . - m. ^ 

12. What decree did the Athenians pass? Why was the resolve too late? The fete 

25* 
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The spoils of the fallen city greatly enriched the Macedonian treasory, 
and the accession of territory was still more valuahle. All the dis- 
trict of Chalcis was added to Philip's empire, and the northern paits 
of the JEgean Sea were open to his fleets. 

14. These acquisitions were celebrated by a splendid festival, 
which was held at the Olynthian town of DiuHi, and which lasted nine 
days. Visitors came to it even from Athens, and all were charmed 
with the afiability of the artful monarch, and the zeal he displayed to 
do honor to learning and the muses. 

15. At the time when Philip retreated from ThermopylK, the 
Phocians and Thebans were !efl to continue at will their senseless 
and barbarous war with each other. None of the larger states acted 
effectively in concert with either of them. Athens and Sparta, it is 
true, still held the position of allies of Phocis, but they were already 
wearied of a struggle attended with no benefit to themselves, and the 
succors consequent upon this ostensible connection were too weak to 
bring things to extremity. 

16. Phayllus, the third leader of the Phocians in tlte war, died of 
consumption shortly aftei' -succeeding to the conmiand ; and such was 
the reverence entertained by his countrymen for the memory of his 
brothers and himself, that they appointed his son, Phaleuoos, though 
but a mere youth at the time, to the conduct of the war in his stead. 

17. Several expeditions followed, in which neither party gained any 
Mecisive advantage. Alternately they ravaged each other's frontiers, 

and alternately boasted of victories which the rest of Greece paid do 
great attention to. Even the invasion of the Peloponnesus by the 
Theban forces excited little notice, excepting as far as Arcadia, the 
country entered, was concerned. 

18. The Lacedsemonians, aided by the Phocian army, finally com- 
pelled the Thebans to withdraw, and Phocis and Bceotia again became 
the scene of pettj and inconclusive hostilities. After the fell of Olyn 
thus, however, a change took place in the posture of affairs. 

19. Philip of Macedon, exultif^g in his late success, resolved npon 
becoming master of the pass of Thermopylae, which usually received 
the title of the Gates of Greece, as one of the next steps to the genera) 
domination which he meditated. The pasis of Thermopylae lay close by 
the Phocian territories, and upon the best method of making himself 
master of these, Philip mused long and deeply. 

20. Seeing that the alliance of Athens with Phocis was a great 
bar in the way of his design, he set all his agents to work upon the 
task of detaching Athens from that connection. In order to attract 
the attention of the Athenians to their own afiairs, and make them 
feel the calls of the Sacred War more troublesome, he sent a squad- 
ron to invade and ravage the Athenian dependencies of Lemnos a^ 
Imbros. 

of Olynthiis ? 13. What was the fate of the belrayera of their country t What of th« 
spoils 7 The accession of territory ? The district of Chalcis 1 

14. How were iheae acquisitions celebrated ? 15. What of the Phocians and Theteos i 
Athens and Sparta ? 16. What of the death of Phayllus ? 17. What of the expedition^ 
♦rhich followed? What were the Thebans finally compelled to do? 19. What next 
step did Philip resolve upon? What was the situation of the pass of Thernaopylie? 
20. Upon what task did he set bis agents to work? What squadron did he fit out} 
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21. This expedidon was dompletely suecessfnl. Not only did the 
Macedonian armament surprise the islands of Lemnos and Imbros, 
•ut a descent was even made on the coast of Attica itself, where 
everal hastily-raised detachments of Athenian horse were vanquished 
nd put to flight. 

22. Another force was despatched by Philip to Eubcea, in order to 
xpel the Athenians from that island. In this object, also, he was 
uccessful, principally through the assistance of the strong party which 
ds reneipred intrigue had gained over among the inhabitants. In 
>rder to color over this proceeding in some measure to the Athenians, 
le left the island for the time in the possession of a nominal indepen- 
ience. 

23. The unhappy fate of the Olynthians, however, conjoined with 
these later injuries, could not but arouse the anger and jealousy of the 
Athenian people. Their first in^uise was to fly to arms, and take 
revenge on the Macedonians. But ere th^ resolve could be carried 
into execution, the arts of Philip had changed the tone of the fickle 
populace of Athens. 

24. He represented all that he had done as forced upon him by the 
necessity of protecting his friends and allies, and professed the most 
ardent desire to be at peace with the republic. Moreover, when 
certain influential Athenians appeared before him to complain of inju- 
ries received from Macedonian soldiers, he redressed' their grievances, 
loaded them with kindness and presents, and sent them home full of 
admiration for bis al&bility and generosity. 

25. These persons presented themselves at a critical time to the 
assembly of their countrymen, and gave such an account of the friendly 
disposition of Philip towards Athens, that the people, as has been 
said, changed their mood, suspended their warlike preparations, and 
resolved upon sending an embassy to the court of Pella, to enter on 
proposals of peace with the Macedonian king. 



CHAPTER CVIII. 

Athenian Ernhass^ to Pella. — Macedan maie an Amphictyonic 

State, 

1. Demosthenks, as well as .iSk^hines, the greatest of his wator- 
ical rivals, were in. the number of the ten ambassadors who went, 
(348 B.C.,) on this occasion, to the court of PeUa. Demosthenes had 
Jopg penetrated, as his discourses proved, the true intentions of Philip ; 

21. Was the expedition successful? What did the Macedonian armament do? 
22. What other force was despatched by Philip? How did he color over this proceed- 

""la!* Wha^^IffSlt hid the fate of the Olynthians upon Jjw Athenians ? What was their 
first imnulse ? How was It overcome by Philip? 24. What did he say of what he had 
done ?^HoSr did he treat the embassy from Athens? 25. What was resolved on their 

returnto Atheiw ?^ were among the ambassadors to PeUa ? What had Demoathenes long 
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and sAer all he had said regarding that prince, this mission could not 
be pleasant to Uie orator, but he was forced into it by the geneial 
demand of the people. 

3. Partly from the embarrassment of meeting a man whom he had 
80 vehemently arraigned, and partly, it is probable, from that want of 
personal courage which undeniably characterized him, Demosthenes 
conducted himself, as all historians admit, most unworthily throughout 
this embassy. 

3. When the euToys were introduced to the presence of Philip, 
Demosthenes was unable to speak his sentiments face to face with tiie 
man whom he had so often in absence denounced. The majority o{ 
the remaining envoys were rather friendly than otherwise to Philip, 
who, accordingly, found it by no means dif&eult to cajole them by fair 
and flattering words. 

4. The issue of the mission was, that the ambassadors returned to 
Athens, bearing with them the mere announcement of PhiUp's wil- 
lingness to enter into an alliance with the republic. No sooner hsd 
they left Pella, than the Macedonian prince immediately siiowed what 
value was to be put upon his professions. 

5. With that celerity which characterized all his military move- 
ments, he darted upon Thrace, took captive its king, Kersobleptns, 
and made himself master of the whole country, including the cities of 
Serrium, Doriscus, and others on that coast tributary to Athens. 
By this expedition, he also became possessor of the important pass of 
the Hellespont, one of the great safeguards of Greece against north- 
ern or Asiatic incursions. 

6. The Athenians sent a messenger to Philip to complain of these 
acts, but his answer was cold and haughty. So powerful was his 
present attitude, that the Athenians saw the necessity, for^ their own 
safety, of immediately concluding a treaty of peace with him, in spite 
of his injuries. The ten amba^adors, consequently, again went to 

) Pella, and a peftce was ratified. 

7. Being determined, however, to possess himself of the pass of 
Thermopylse, Philip contrived to keep out of this treaty all meDtion of 
the Phocians, upon the plea, that, as he had promised to assist the 
Thebans. in their quarrel with Phocis, it would not be decorous for 
him openly to assume a friendly attitude towards the latter state. 
But he assured the ambassadors, at the same time, that he hated the 
Thebans, and would rather punish them than Phocis. 

8. The ambassadors of Athens, all but Demosthenes, had taken 
Macedonian gold, and they departed with every appearance of placing 
credit in the king's words. Scarcely were they gone, when Philip a 
second time showed what degree of confidence was due to his asser- 
tions. He marched towards Thermopyl», passed the straits without 
obstruction, and speedily entered the territory of Phocis. 

seen in regard to PhUip ? 2. How. did Philip conduct himself on this embassy ? Whal 
were the reasons of this? 3. What of the remaining envoys ? 4. What waa the issue 
of the mission 9 

5. What steps did he Immediately take ? What important pass did he gain poflsesBion 
of? 6. What did the Athenians now do? 7. How did Philip advance his intentions of 
obtaining the pass of Thermopyte ? What did he, however, assure the ambassadors ? 

8. What had the ambassadors recoived from Philip ? What did he do the moment tlie}' 
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9. The unhappy Phocians, deceived by the accounts brought from 
Athens immediately after the return of the ambassadors, imagined the 
Macedonian monarch to be their friend, and received him with open 
anps. Philip concealed his intentions for a time, until he had called 
together the Amphictyonic council at Delphi. 

10. When that council met, the deputies only of Thebes, Locris, 
and Theesaly, were present, all of them parties deeply inimical to 
Phocis. The fate of the republic was sealed. Under the directing 
Influence of the Macedonian king, this council decreed (347 B. C.) 
that the cities of Phocis should be dismantled and reduced to villages 
of sixty houses each — a step equivalent, almost, to depopulation; 
that the arms and horses of the people should be sold ; that they 
should pay a heavy .annual fine; and that they should be excluded 
from the confederacy of Greece, and the Amphictyonic council. 

11. "Various other crushing decrees passed against this wretched 
people. Philip was appointed to the presidency of the Pythian games, 
and he also obtained for Macedon the place lost by the Phocians in the 
council of the Amphictyons. 

12. The intelligence of these cruel edicts, which were executed by 
the Macedonians to the very letter, was received at Athens with horror 
and dismay. The people now exclaimed loudly against themselves 
for the insane remissness by which Philip had been allowed to attain 
to so dangerous a pitch of power and influence. But they felt it to be 
utterly vain for them at present to assume an attitude of offence ; and, 
therefore, when the decree of the Amphictyons, incorporating Macedon 
with the Hellenic body, came to them for their assent, they presented 
no objection, though they do not appear to have admitted Philip's 
claim to be an Amphictyon. 

13. Demosthenes himself approved of pacific measures under exist- 
ing circiunstances ; and the virtuous Isocrates, following out his former 
views, addressed a discourse at this time to Philip, exhorting him to a 
firm union with the states of Greece, and to the direction of his and 
their combined strength against Asia. 

14. While making concessions so far, the Athenians, to their honor, 
did not scruple to open their arms to the expatriated Phocians, and to 
give them settlements in Attica and other possessions of the republic 



CHAPTER CIX. 
Cessation of War in Greece, 

I. At the conclusion of the Phocian or Sacred War, peace reigned 
in Greece for a sliort period. But nearly all the states were either 

were gone? 9. How was he reeeired by the Phocians? Until what time did he con* 
ceal his intentions? 10. What states sent deputies to the council at Delphi? What 
did the council decree? 

II. To what oflSce was Philip appointed? 12. How was the intelligence of these 
edicts received at Athens? What did they lament on their part? How did they treat 
the decree of the Amphictyons? 13. Of what measures did Demosthenes approve ? 
What discourse did Isocrates address to Philip? 14. How were the Phocians received 
hy the Athenians? 
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ooeopied with tiieii own private qaarrela, or were nneaOT and Yeied 
at the cDDdidor.a npon which peaca was obtained, which therefore was 
in several inpeztg a hollow and decettrul one. 

3. While It luted, howerer, Philip was not idle. After retondDg 
from Delphi, with eleven thouBand Phocian captives in hia tnin, he 
visited Thrace, and, to eecure his conquests in that country, founded 
two cities, which he named Philippopolia and Cabjla. Id these he 
placed the majotit; of his captives. 

3. Some time aubaequently, (344 B. C,,) he undertook sn expedi- 
tion to lHyria, to strengthen his power in that quarter. During hio 
absence there, ambassadora came to Pelk from Ochua, the Peiwaa 
king-, with ofiera of friendBhip to the Macedonian monarch. Philip's 
•on Alexander, than a boy of twelve years, entertained the envoys in 
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his lather'a name, and astonished them with the precocious intelli- 
gence, and dig-nity of demeanor, which he displayed. The embassy 
waa attended witli no result of importance. 

4. Philip, on his reluro from Illyria, received a most welcome mes- 
sage (ronl the Thebans, entreaunf; him not to permit their ^ties of 
Arcadia and Messen^ to be trampled opon by the domineering Spar- 
tana. The king at once saw how easily his influence might now be 
confirmed in the Peloponnesus, and be forthwith procured a decree 
from the Amphictyons, empowering him to protect the aggrieved par- 
ties against Lacedcemon. 

5. Having obtained this decree, and in spite of the most powerful 
eloquence of Demosthenes, who now put forth his ulmosl strength 

C!X— 1. Whal of IhepMct which followed r 3. Whal Aid Philipda while ll lB«J' 
3. What happeqsd during hii obunce in lllyrial How did jUuuidor laiKUJn lb) 

4. Whu rauBijg did Philip receive fniin ilio Thetsnsl Wbaldid bi it oUHW' 
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against him he sailed unobserved to the coast of Laconia, vrhate he 
landed, and ravaged the Spartan territories. 

6. That people were forced to submit to him, and Philip, in the 
capacity apparently of mediator, but actually of dictator, settled the 
boundaries of the Peloponnesian republics, and composed their differ- 
ences. He then marched in triumph to the city of Corinth, being 
received everywhere on his route with the highest honors. After 
witnessing: certain festivals at Corinth, he returned to Macedon. 

7. Ph£Up seems to have now imbibed a degree of contempt for the 
wordy and vacillating Athenians, whom he had once taken so much 
pains to cajole — at least, his next proceedings may rationally be 
ascribed to each a feeling. He seized upon Halonnesus, an island on 
the Thessalian coast belonging to Athens, and openly took measures 
most detrimental to the interests of the Athenian settlements in the 
Thracian Chersonese, by supporting and encouraging their enemies 
in the same quarter. 

8. These proceedings, and others of a like nature, roused the 
injured republic at last to something like energetic action. A strong 
force was sent under a man of courage and skill, named Diopithes, an 
attached friend of Demosthenes, to protect the settlements in the 
Chersonese. Diopithes made an incuision into Philip's Thracian 
dominions, carrying off a large amount of booty and prisoners, without 
any resistance being offered on Philip's part, who was engaged in 
upper Thrace. 

9. Philip, however, made loud complaints at Athens through his 
emissaries, who prevailed on the people to put the accused general 
on his trial. Demosthenes successfully defended his friend, in an 
oration equal in vigor to any ever delivered by him. The consequence 
was, that the Athenians were roused to still greater exertions. 

10. A fleet was fitted out, which plundered the Thessalian coasts," 
and seized many Macedonian ships. Another force went lo Euboea, 
and drove the Macedonians from that island. Still Philip, who had 
sat down before Perinthus, contented himself with remonstrances, 
until, finding the Perinthians obstinate in their resistance, he moved 
against Diopithes, and vanquished him. 

11. His fleet also took some Athenian vessels laden with com for 
the relief of Perinthus, and this circumstance enabled the king to play 
off one of his masterly stroke^ of policy. He sent the vessels back 
to Athens, with letters assuring the republic that he knew well their 
friendly sentiments towards hun, though some mischievous leaders 
were his enemies. 

13. The letter would probably have had the desired effect, but for 
Demosthenes, who exposed the trick, and persuaded his countrymen 
to continue their protection to those cities which PhiUp was struggling 

What decree did he procure from the Amphictyona ? 5. What did he then do? 6. What 
of hie eetUin^ the Peloponnesian differences 7 Where did he then go ? 

7. What opinion had he now fonned of the Athenian* % What were bis next pmceed- 
inea? 8. Wnat effect had these action^ upon the Athenians 7 What of the force fitted 
out?' lU success? 9. What complaints were made by Philip? What was the final 
resalt ? 10. What of the Athenian fleet and land force ? What did Philip then do ? 

1 1 . What stroke of policy did he then play off*? IS. Who exposed the trick ? What did 
he persuade the Athenians to do I What was Phocion's success? His preparations for 
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to rednee. Phocian was despatched with a new hody of auxilianes for 
this parpose, who found the king besieging Byzantium, and compelled 
him to desist from the enterptise. Phocion then made the most iadi- . 
cious preparations for the luture defence of the allies and tributaries 
of Athens in eastern Thrace, and returned home, (340 B. C.,) where 
he was greeted with the most enthusiastic reception. 

13. Philip, perhaps, would not have so r^ily submitted to tlie 
dishonor of being foiled in his purpose on the Byzantine cities, had not 
a neW call upon his attention been made at the time, which afforded 
him a plea for retreating with credit from the attempt he was engaged 
in. 

14. Some time previously, Atheas, king of a Scythian tribe dwell- 
ing between the westem shores of the Euxine and the Danube, be- 
sought Philip's aid against some unruly neighbors, promising, as a 
rewaurd, that the King of Macedon should he declared heir to the 
Scythian throne. 

15. Philip's ambition was tempted by the proffer, and be sent a 
strong force to the assistance of Atheas. That prince, hoivever, had 
overcome his foes before the Macedonian troops arrived, and, when 
these did come, he received them with the most ungrateful coldness, 
refusing them their pay, or any remuneration for their march to his 
aid. 

16. When his soldiery returned to him with this irritating intelli- 
gence, Philip was engaged with the attack on Byzantium ; but he 
determined, probably for mingled reasons, to give up this attempt, and 
depart to infUct punishment on Atheas. 

17. When he did so, his skilful and practised warriors easily beat 
the Scythian barbarians ;-and, after a gratifying campaign, he returned 
loaded with spoils, chiefly horses and herds, and followed by twenty 
thousand captives. Alexander attended his father on this expedition, 
and saved ma life in battle, though not until Philip had received a 
wound which rendered liim lame for the rest-of his days. 

18. During Philip's absence, disturbances had again arisen between 
the Ghrecian states. The citizens of Amphissa, a town about eight 
miles from Delphi, had cultivated a plain which had been some time 
before devoted by the Amphictyons to eternal sterility in honor of 
Apollo. At the next meeting of the Amphictyons, the Araphisseans 
were denounced by the deputies from Athens as guilty of sacrilege, 
and their lands and their houses were laid waste dhd burnt. 

19. ^ The Amphisseans were enraged at the rasdng of their houses 
an'd the destruction of their fields, and assaulted the Amphictyons on 
their return from the spot. A force was subsequently raised by the 
council to revenge this outrage. The Amphisseans also flew to arms, 
and defended themselves successfully against their assailants, until the 
council resolved to call in Philip of Macedon to their defence, in the 



the future 7 13. What oew call ^as now made upon Philip's attention 7 14. Who was 
Atheas? What offer did he make to Philip ? IVfJHow did the affair reault? 16. What 
determination did Philip form ? 17. What of the campaign 7 What of Alexander? 

18. What of the trouble between the Amphisseans and Amphictyons ? 19. How did 
the Amphisseans revenge themsdves f Wiiat did the council finally resolve to do ? What 
was thus begun i 
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character of Greneral of the Amphictyonic Council. And thus was a 
new Sacred War begun. 



CHAPTER ex. 

Capture of Elatea. — Battle of Chceronea, 

1. Philip had just returned from his Scythian campaign, when the 
deputation from the council met him. He at once accepted the charge 
assigned to him, and speedily was on his route by sea to the Locrian 
coast. By the stratagem of throwing fictitious letters in their way, 
he eluded certain Athenian vessels stationed in that region, and landed 
in safety. 

2. He then marched upon Amphissa, receiving in his course a body 
of auxiliaries from Thebes. On hearing of Philip's disembarkment 
and march, the people of Athens were so seriously alarmed, that they 
sent ten thousand- mercenaries to the defence of Amphissa. This force 
was attacked and routed by the Macedonian leader, who, immediately 
afterwards, stormed and took, without difficulty, the unfortunale city 
which had been the cause of this renewal of hostilities. 

3. Having garrisoned Amphissa, Philip then followed up his suc- 
cess by a fresh measure, equally daring and judicious. Feeling him- 
self not perfectly secure of the continued friendship of the Thebans, 
whose territories were of great importance as lying in his way to 
those of the Athenians, ^he king fixed his eyes upon the city of Ela- 
tea, a strong post upon the frontier between Phocis and Boeotia, and 
distant only two da3rs' march from Attica. , 

4. The possession of this place, he saw, would enable him eflectu- 
ally to keep the Thebans on terms of amity through fear, and wduld 
aflTord him a position, moreover, from which he could, at any favorable 
moment, dart upon the towns and cities of Attica. Philip, accoW- 
ingly, drew his forces to Elatea /and, with his wonted good fortui^, 
made himself speedily master (338 B. C.) of the city. 

5. It was situated on a rocky eminence, at the base of which flowdfl 
the river Cephissus, laying open a navigable route from the spot into 
Attica. The Macedonian king added greatly to the natural strenglii 
of the place, by building new walls and other fortifications. This 
done, he remained in his stronghold for a time, preparing himself for 
a powerful eflfbrt to obtain the final mastery of Greece. 

6. No event that had yet signalized the career of Philip, gave so 
severe a shock to ' the Athenian people as the capture of Elatea. 
When the news of that occurrence reached their city, an immense 
commotion was excited ; an assembly was called, and again the thun- 

ex. — 1. Did Philip accept this charge? How did he elade the Athenian vessels? 

2. Where did he then march ? What force was sent by Athens 9 Wliat was the result ? 

3. What new measure followed ? What of the city of Elatea 9 4. What would the \Mh 
session of this city enable Philip to do? What did he accordingly do? 6. What was 
the situation of the city ? What did the Macedonian king now do ? 

6. Whttwasiheeffea^f the capture of Elatea upon the Athenians? Demosthenes? 
26 
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ders of Demosthenes were launched against the enemy of the tiberties 
of Greece. 

7., The orator's words fell not unheeded on this occasion. Degen- 
erate as the Athenians were — and at no period of their history, it is 
•said, was licentiousness more prevalent among' them than at this 
period — they showed themselves still capable of being roused to high 
and Icily ^xertions in the cause of tlieir country's fre^om. 

8.. In accordance with the counsels of Demosthenes, they raised a 
large force for the purpose of meeting Philip in the field, while, at the 
same time, they sent ambassadors to Thebes and other republics, call- 
ing upon them to arm and join in tlie defence of their common inde- 
pendence. ^ 

9. Demosthenes himself went on the mission to Tliebes, and his 
vehement eloquence "had the effect of rousing that republic to a sense 
of its duty, estranged, as it had long been, from the cause of Grecian 
liberty. The Thebans openly renounced the Macedonian connection, 
and prepared for taking the field with Athens. 

10. Ere long, a powerful allied army, consisting of Athenians, 
Thebans, Corinthians, Achaians, Eubceans, and other confederates, 
and amounting in all to about thirty thousand men, marched out into 
the pkins of Boeotia to drive the general foe from the bounds of repub- 
lican Greece. 

11. Philip, on his part, was perfectly ready for the coming strug- 
gle. With an army thirty-two thousand strong, he proceeded to*the 
plain of Chieronea, which appeared to him the most favorable spot for 
the encounter with his adversaries. To the plain of Chaeronea the 
confederates also bent their course, and here, on ground selected by 
Philip, and most advantageous for his cause, the battle took place. 

12. Alexander, his son, was placed by th§ Xing of Macedon in 
(Command of that portion of the army which was opposed to the The- 
ba4B, while he himself took up his station in the quarter fronting the 
Athenians. Different fortunes befell>ihese two divisions of the Mace- 
dinian force in the early part of the contest. 

13. Alexander, although yet scarcely nineteen years of age, con- 
ducted his operations with so much prudence and valor, that the Thebans 
%ere entirely worsted and fell in vast numbers. The Sacred Band, in 
particular, was utterly cut' to pieces. On the other hand, tlm Athe- 
nians, by the impetuosity of their first attack, gained a decided advan- 
tage over the division of Philip, and drove all before them for a time. 

14. But the incapacity of Lysides and Chares, who commanded the 
Athenians, enabled Philip to retrieve the fortunes of the day. While 
his adversaries were pursuing their success in wild disorder, urged on 
by Lysicles, who cried, arrogantly, ** Let us drive the cowards to 
Macedon," Philip made a rapid wheel with his famous phalanx on the 
top of an eminence, and poured down with steady and resistless force 
on the Athenians, who were overpowered by the shock, and never 

7.* How were his words regarded f 8. What did they do in accordance wiith hia counsel? 
9. What did Demosthenes himself do? What was the effect of his eloquence? 

10. What of the allied army? 11. What of Philip's army ? What place wae selectsd 
for the battle? 12. Where was Alexander placed ? Where did Philip station himsttf? 
13. What of Alexander and the Thebans ? The success of the Athenians I 

14. How did Philip turn the scale in his own &yor} The ftu of tiM Atlwniaasf 
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■wed their Tanks. Most of them, and Lyaicles among the nnnt- 



BaltU of CharOKta. 

15. When Philip saw that his victory was complete, he gave 
orders for the discontinuance of the slauRhter. The survivors among 
the vanquished acknowledged thoir defeat, BOConiing to form, by 
asking; 3eave*to bury their dead. Ere this oould be done, Philip h^d 
manifested the mixture of barbarism which was in his nature, by 
appearing on the fleld, after a banquet given in honor of the day^ 
Buccesa, and insulting, with bacdiajialian triumph, the meuioiy of the 

16. The sight of the Theban corses tamed him foi a moment into, 
pity ; bu» the feeling was not pennanent. To the people of Thebes, " 
indeed, he showed the most extreme severity in his use of the advan- 
tages gained on the field of Cheeronea. He punished rigorously the 
party opposed to him in that republic, put his creatures into all its 
offices, and garrisoned the city with Macedonian soldiers. 

17. His conduct to the Athenians was very different, for he had 
* here a more refined, as well as more powerful, people to deal with. 

Instead of taking any advantage of his victory to injure the city or iis 
inhabitants, he offered peace on certain conditions, one of which was 
the surrender of the isle of Samoa, the bulwark of the maritime power 
of Athens. 

18. The people were to retain their ancient form of government, 

IS. vna.1 onler did Philip now die 1 Hnw did ihe nirvivon uknowltdn tbalr deleu I 
PI<llip-ibgh»1or>rteril,Hl»lil«) IS. How did be lr«al (ho Thcbui 1 I^.TIuAtlift' 
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and the poaaession of Attica undisturbed. Upon the whole, the terms 
ofiered to them were much more favorable than could have been an- 
ticipated, and a peace was concluded. 



CHAPTER CXI. 

Fall of Crrecian Independence, — Assassination of Philip*-^ 

His Character, 

1. The battle of Chaeronea gave the finishing blow to the republi- 
can glories of Greece. The h&tory of the decline and fall of these 
extraordyiary states is a lesson to nations, which may be easily read, 
however difficult it may be to profit by it. When united in one firm 
confederacy, they had shown themselves able to cope with the mighti- 
est and most distant empires ; when divided, they fell a prey to a 
comparatively petty and half-civilized tribe in their own immediate 
neighborhood. 

2. Already, one by one, the isles, colonies, dependencies, and trib- 
utaries, upon which a very great part of the early power of the Gre- 
cian states depended, had been lost to them through their own intestine 
dissensions. The battle of Chseronea now left them almost entirely 
bereft of all possessions, excepting such as lay within and around the 
walls of their own cities. 

3. Yet, curtailed as their resouftes were, a circumstance, which 
took place in the year foUovdng the battle, showed satisfactorily, that 
even at the very last moment, had they made common cause with each 
other, the powes of Philip would have been totally inefifective against 
them. 

■4. At the period referred to, (337 B. C.,) Uie King of Macedon 
called a general convention of the Amphictyonic states at Corinth, 
Horn which the Lacedaemonians alone absented themselves. Those 
who were present made a calculation of the forces they could con- 
junctly raise, and it was ascertained that an army of two hundred and 
twenty thousand foot and fifteen thousand horse, could yet be brought 
into the field by the republics of Greece. Sorely must the 'spirit of 
these once proud states have been humbled and broken, when, with 
such an availablcforce at command, they tamely submitted to the nod 
of a semi-barbarous despot. 

5. The motives of the Macedonian king for assembling the states 
at Corinth were of the same ambitious character with those which had 
influenced the other actions of his life. The conquest of Greece had ' 
always been regarded by him as merely a step to the conquest of Asia, 
which he well knew could not be accomplished without the friendship 
and aid of the turbulent states in the immediate vicinity of his own 
kingdom. 

CXI. — 1. What lesson may be drawn from the fate of the Grecian states? 2. What 
had they already lost? What was left them by the battle of Chsronea? 3, 4. What cir- 
cumatance shows that, had the Grecian states stood together, the power of Philip would 
have been ineffective against them? 
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S- These ulterior views unquestionably Mnsiituled a. atron^ reason 
for tiia treating- the Grecian republics with g-endeiiess afler hia Chsuro- 
neaii liciory, and for his pcriuilting them tu retain their ajicienl insti- 
lutions, and a show, at least, of their fonner i[>depeuilenc«. The op- 
pressive cruelty of Pcrsisi, and her satraps, to the dismembered Grecian 
colonies on the coasts of Leieer Asia, formed ihcjilea upon which be 
claimed the assistance of the couvocated states at Corinth, for his med- 
itated invasion of Asia. 

7. HiB designs were entered into, with much scenting readiness, by 
the convention. He was named general of the confederacy, and the 
din of military preparation once mare sounded through Greece. Cer- 
tain diaturbances in Illyria, wiih some domestic dissonbions in Macedon, 
prevented the king from immediately entering on the Asiatic expedi- 



Assassmation of FkSip. 

8. Alexander quarrelled with liis failier on account of the manner 
in which Philip had treated liis motiiec Olymuias, and an open rupture 
ultimately ensued, in consequence of which Alexander threw himself. 
in a moment of irritation; into the arms of the discontented Illyrians. 

5. WhKl nr Ptilllp'siroiiTr^I Hii Hutin^ lEslnstAstaT B. Hn» did iheM vitwi 



£S 



Insl Asia 
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The king attacked and overcame the rijrians, and at the sarae lims 
empWjed all his an in soothing- Alexander, in whif^h endeavor he was 
wholly aupcesaful. 

9, Theafl occurrences occupied a considerable space of lime, and 
the opportunity of Asiatic conquest passed awav. Philip was assaa- 
elnated; in the streets of his capital, by a Macedonian named Pausa- 
nias, who was bribed to tlie act, as some asserted, by the Persians. 

to. There seems some ground for believing, nevertheless, that 
Alexander only put forth this imputation in order to justify his Asiatic 
invBWon, if, indeed, it were not done as much for the purpose of clear- 
ing himself and his mother Olympias from the suspicion which fell 
very generally upon them of being privy to the crime, 

11. Bot it is only fait lo state, that Aristotle, wlio was most prob- 
ably in Peila at the time, ascribes ihe act lo private revenge on the 
part of Pausanias, who was taken and put lo death immediately after . 
the deed. Ii need hardly be said that Philip's asaasfsnation was a 
matter of congratulation to all the republican Greeks, and that the 
Athenians, especially, slil! presened enough 'of tlieir spirit of liberty 
to rejoice at the deatii of their coujury's greatest foe. 



Alhcniani ujoidag at the death of PhSip. 

13. The character of Philip of Macedon has been very vatiously 
represented in history. By his contemporaries, as well as by poster- 
ity, by friends and by foes, the greatness of his abilities has been ad- 
mitted. But the motives which rog-ulated his conduct, both in a public 
and a private capacity, have been viewed in very opposite lights. 

H>n>) 9. Wlnl i.f Pnilrp'a ntiflminallonJ 10. Wtal impulatlm it Ai..."Kr SUPP™«I 
M htvepaifurilil tl, Whai, liowemr, 1g uld hr irtnollo) Tlw njoiclnc oT Ite 
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13. That he was ambitious of power, and unscrupulous about the 
means of acquiring it, can scarcely be doubted by any one who looks 
impartially at his career. The possessor, at the outset, of a poor and 
unimportant province, he had made himself, before his death, the 
ruler, virtually at least, of a hundred principalities. 

14. Arms were freely and unhesitatingly used, when occasion de- 
manded their exercise, to obtain for him this extended dominion. But 
policy was kis most potent instrument. No prince, in the annals of 
history, ever carried the arts of diplomatic intrigue to such a pitch as 
Philip of Macedon ; and though we must remember that most of the 
contemporary w^riters who delineated his character were his avowed 
enemies, there can be little doubt that they have done him no injustice 
in representing bribery as the basis of his whole policy. 

15. When desirous of subjecting any communitjLto his influence 
or his empire, his first step, on all occasions, was to ciiscover and gain 
over to his side its factious and discontented members, who, if they 
did not accom^plish his ends for him by secret manoeuvring, might, at 
all events, cripple and curb the exertions of his adversaries in the same 
community, and render an open conquest by arms much less difficult. 

16. But although Philip scrupled not to make use of the basest 
tools to aid him in the acquisition of power, he showed, on many oc- 
casions, sofiicient greatness of mind to employ the power tims acquired 
with nobleness and generosity. His conduct to the Athenians, after 
the battle of Chseronea, even admitting that he was partly prompted to 
it by a view to his own ulterior interest, was magnanimous and humane. 

17. When advised at that period by his generals to attack Athens, 
he calmly replied, " Have I done so much for glory, and shall I 
destroy the theatre of that glory 1" Other i^ayings of his, of a similar 
character, and uttered under the like circumstances, have been recorded 
by historians ; and from these it may be fairly inferred that Philip's 
thirst for power was largely mingled with a higher sentiment — the 
love of doing great actions. 

18. The mixture of good and evil in his character is still more forci- 
bly exhibited by his conduct in other capacities than thos§ of a war- 
rior and statesman. Though almost continually engaged in the hurry 
of war and politics, he was a lover of polite learning, and of all those 
studies which soften and adorn human nature. 

19. His letter to Aristotle on the birth of Alexander, is a proof of 
this feature in his character ; and he gave further evidence of it by his 
continual anxiety to attract to his court all who were distinguished 
throughout Greece for learning and literary ability. He corresponded 
personally^with various eminent philosophers of the Grecian schools, 
and his letters are said to havel^een remarkable for elegance and sound 
senses 

20. On the other hand, it appears probable that the King of Mace- 

12. What of Ibe charsLCter of Philip of Macedon? 13. His ambitioa? His power at 
hw death 1 14. His power in war? His policy? Intrigue? Bribery? 15. What waa 
his first step, when desirous of subjecting any communUy to his influeoce? 16. What 
of his orenerosity in the use of power acquired by base means? 

17. When advised to attack Atltens, what did he reply? What may be inferred from 
■uch sayings? 18. What of his love of literature? 19. His latter to AriatoUe? His 
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don frequently, if not habitually, disgraced liimself by excessiTe indol- 
gence in the vices of the table, and also embittered by his infidelities 
the domestic peace of his family. A pointed appeal by an old woman, 
against whom the king had given judgment in a cause brought before 
him, has perpetuated the memory of the former of these errors. "1 
appeal," cried she, "from Philip drunk to Philip sober." To his 
iriends, generally speaking, he was in the highest degree generous 
und kind, and to his subjects he administered justice with a paternal 
and iiBpartial hand. 



CHAPTER CXII. 

^ Accession of Alexander, 

1. The condition of Greece at the period of Philip's death is suffi- 
ciently explained by the circumstances attending the convention of 
Corinth, where every Arnphictyonic state, excepting Lacedsemon, vir- 
tually acknowledged, through its deputies, the superiority of Macedon. 
The views of Philip in calling that assembly were fully participated by 
Alexander, who, as soon as he mounted the throne of his father, took 
measures to carry them into ciFect. 

2. Before being securely installed into the Macedonian sovereignty, 
Alexander had some little opposition to encounter from the son of the 
late king's elder brother ; but this was speedily overcome. His quali- 
fications, indeed, were such as would have made it a- difficult tadt for 
any one to rival him in his pretensions. 

3.. In the flower of youth, possessed of a handsome and active 
though slight person, and a countenance full of manly beauty, engag- 
ing in his manners, and already reiiowned for military skill as well as 
chivalrous valor, Alexander was calculated to win his way to a throne 
amid a hundred claimants. 

4. One remarkable instance of his extreme readiness of jadgment 
in mere boyhood, is often adverted to. A fiery horse beiag on one 
occasion brought out before Philip and his courtiers, it was found im- 
possible for any one to mount the animal, until Alexander stepped 
forward, and accomplished the task with ease, having first perceived 
that the immediate cause of its unmanageableness lay in its head being 
turned to the sun. 

5. None present had the penetration to discover this but the royal 
youth. The same horse, under the name of Bucephalus, isiteidto 
have borne Alexander in many of his campaigns. This quickness of 
intellect had every advantage of cultivation through the care of Aris- 
totle, one of the most enlightened philosophers of antiquity. 

correspondence with philosophers ? 20. What of his indulgence at th# table? His infi- 
delity ? What appeal vras made bj an old woman, against whom he had given judg- 
ment? 

CXII. — 1. How is the situation flfjGreece at this period explained? Were the view 
of Philip participated by Alexander? 2. What opposition did he encounter ? What of 
his quBlificatioi>s? 3. His appearance, manners and valor? 4,5. What anecdote i« 
related of him And the horse Bucephalus? 
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6, The first itep of the new king waa to atlsnd to ihe* preservation 
of the Macedonian influence ia Greoce. For this purpose he made a 
journey to Corinth, receiving on his roale thither the submission of 
the Theeaahan states. On reaching Corinth, he called together the 
deputies of the Amphictyonic tepublica, took his seat among' them as 
an Amphictyon, and easily procured from them his nomination to the 
post, teld Tscently by his ikther, of csptain^neral uf the Gredsn 
confederacy. 



Alexandtr and Bactpltalns. 

7. The tjesigns on Ana, which had formerly received the concnr- 
Tctice of the coufedeiaoy, weie once more brought Ibrward by Alex- 
ander, and assistance was again promised by the republics. The 
kin;; then returned (335 B. C) to Macedon, where his presence was 
much wanted. 

B. Encouraged by the death of Philip, and instigated hy the King 
. of Persia, the fityriana, TribalU, and the independent tribes of Thrace, 
with otlier nations bordeiing on Macedon, ball taken up arms against 
that pvwer, and threatened it with serioos calarailiea. 

6. Wbal wu AlAianiter'n finl f Icp I How did ha ad 
tig ptccun fnai lbs Amphicljoos 1 7. TKs dMlpu « 



purnoHt Wh 
I. WhudlHurt 
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w 

0. Alexander, by his skill and Talor, a a p pr ea ocd the hoodie tzibes 
without much difficulty, and pioved to his baibarian neighbois what 
he had, in a difierent apirit, told his anhjects on his aoceaeioD, that 
'*the -lung's name only was changed; but the king xemained the 
same." * 

10. A feaiful token that Phihp's son waa his etpial in abil^, was 
also given.soon afterwaids to the states of Gieeee. While Alexander 
was engaged in Dlyria, a report of his death spread abmad. The 
repubffcan party at Athens were uplifted by the intelligence, and 
Lacedsmon again dreamt of being the head of Greece'; but it was at 
Thebes that the rumor excited the greatest sensation. 

11. That city had ever before its eyes a hnmbUng memorial of 
departed Jiberty, in the Macedonian garrison which had been placed 
by Philip in the citadel called the Cadmea. On the news being 
brought that the young soTcreign of Macedon was dead, an opportu- 
nity seemed to present itself for casting off this thraldom. 

12. The pafty opposed to the interest of Alexafider arose, and pat 
to death Amyntas and Timdaus, who were the commanders of the 
citadel, but did not reside in it. An assembly of the people was then 
summoned, the news was rerealed to them, and they were urged to^ 
attack the Cadmea. 

13. Alexander, seeing the necessity of suppressing this outburst at 
the commencement, instantly marched for Thebes, and reached it in 
the wonderfully short space of fourteen days. He was desirous of 
giving the insurgents an opportunity of submitting peaceably, bat 
they rashly issued from the city and attacked the Macedoniyis. The 
result was, that Thebes fell into the power of Alexander's army, and 
was utterly destroyed. 

14. An immense number of the inhabitants were slain, and about 
thirty thousand dragged into captivity. The waUs and houses of the 
ancient city of Cadmus — the nurse of Epaminondas and of Pindar — 
were razed to the ground. 

15. Amidst measures so unsparing, Alexander exhibited several 
traits of humane and honorable feeling. From veneration for literary 
merit, he saved from destruction the house in which the bard Pindar 
had lived. The house of a noble lady, named Tirooclea, had been 
broken into by a band of Thracians, the leader of whom had subjected 
her to the grossest violence. 

16. Afterwards, on his zeqaesting her to show him where her treas- 
ure was concealed, she led him to a well, and, as he was stooping 
over* it, she threw him in, and overwhelmed him with stones. She 
was immediately seized and carried before Alexander, who, struck by 
her majestic appearance, asked '^ who she was, thtit could yeoture to 
commit ap boM a deed r ' 

17. '* I am," said Timoclea, /* the sist^ of Theagenes, who fell at 

had arisen in Macedon during Alexander's absence? 9. How aid he quell them? 

10. What ratnor was spread abroad whrle Alexander was inllljrriaf How did the 
report affect Lacediamon) 11. The people of Thebes? 12. Wbftt was the Ate <tS 
Amjntas and Timolaus ? Wliat wore the people then urged to do f 

13. What did Alexander instantly do? What waa he desirous of doing? WABivsa 
the result? L4. The f»te of Tbebas? 15. What of Binder's bouse 7 1«, 17. Wbat 
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Chseronea, fighting at the head of the force he commanded, against 
your father, for the liberties of Greece." The holdoess of this reply 
did not injure her with Alexander ; on the contrary, he saved her and 
her children from the doom of slavery, which fell on all the devoted 
Thebans, of whatever age, sex, or rank, with the exoeption of a few 
persons wiio escaped in the tumult to Athens. 

18. The fate of Thebes excited a degree of awe, most favorable to 
Alexander's influence, among the states of Greece. All of them, 
excepting^ Sparta, which still preserved a show of gloomy indiflference 
to passing events, sent congratulatory addresses to Alexander, on his 
return to Macedo^. 

19. Athens on this occasion received a sharp and unpleasing 
answer, wfaidi showed him to be perfectly aware of the hostility of a 
great pirty there to his cause. He called on the republic to deliver 
up to him Demosthenes and nine others, whom he described as the 
chief fomenters of all disturbances in Greece. 

80. The Athenians in reply, exhibited a perfect readiness te com- 
ply with his xvish, but begged that the parties might be left to the arm 
of domealic justice. Tl^ young king complied with the request^ and 
was soon too much occupied with more important affairs to pay much 
attention to. the punishment ef a few Athenian polituwui, who thus 
escaped his vengeance. 



CHAPTER CXni. 
Invoiion qfAsia by Alexttnder.'^ Victory ct the Crramcus, 

1. Sock after liis return to Macedon, AfeXander entered upon the 
long-meditated invasion of Asia. At this time, the vast extent of 
country, enclosed partly by the Caspian, Mediterranean, and Euxine 
Seas, and the Persian Grulf, together vnth nearly as wide a region in 
tiie centre of Asia and oa the east of Persia and the Caspian Sea, 
eonstituted the possessions of the Persian crown. 

S. Darius Codomannns, a prince in the vigor of manhood, and not 
undistinguished for courage, iibiHty, and other praiseworthy qualities, 
wai^at the head of this great empire. The people of Persia, how- 
ever, had. kmg degenerate from the character which had been borne 
by their ancestors. The Persians were at first poor but hardy deni- 
zens of the wild, and by these qualities they had been enabled to form 
a great state. 

3. But ease, and the possession of a rich country for two hundred 
and fifty years, had" been &tal to the qualities through which it was 
acquired. The revenues of numberless wealthy and fertile provinces, 

anecdote )• told of Timoclea ? The doom of the Tbebans ? 18. What effect had the fate 
of Thebes upon the Grecian sutee? 19. What did Alexander demand of Athena f 
80. What waa the replv of Athene ? Theiesult? 

CXIU. — 1 . What aid Alexander do afler hie return to Macedon 7 What coantries were 
Pw e oae d bjr the Persian crown f 2. Who was at the head of this empire? What of 
mm} The Persians 7 a Their character aad sUiwUon at this time ? 4. What cities 
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eoraprehendin^ the most valaable portion of A8ia,«nd also a part of 
Africa, had immersed the Persian monarchy in sloth, effeminaey, and 
luxury. 

4. Within the bounds of these provinces, stood the cities of Susa, 
Persepolis, Echatana, Arbela, Damascus, Babylon, and others, the 
largest capitals then ezitting in the world, ancf filled with the accu- 
mulated treasures of centuries. Numerous govemors or satraps were 
necessary to hold these wide dominions together, and to make their 
produce and resources available to the court of Susa, the city where 
the Ghreat Kings usually lived. 

5. A large standing military force was always sequisite for the 
same purpose, seeing that fear was the only bond which could retain 
these satrapies, or even their satraps, in subjection to the Pendan 
throne. There existed no community of interests, of language, or of 
reUgion, to create a stronger and more durable union. 

6. The King of Macedon left his home in the spring, (334 B. C.,) 
at the head of an army of thirty thousand in£mtry, and nearly &Ye 
thousand horse. Twelve thoosand of the foot soldiery were supplied 
by the republics of Greece, theugh five thousand of that numb» were 
not civic troops, but mercenaries. 

7. Maceden itself supplied twelve thousand of the inftntry, and the 
remainder appear to have been chiefly derived from Thrace andlHyria. 
Macedon, Thessaly, and Thrace, at all times better provided with 
horses than republican Greece, furnished Alexander with his cavalry. 
The whole army crossed the Hellespont at Sestos, in galleys and 
transports. 

8. All this wbile the Persian king was perfectly aware of the 
intentioos and movements of the Macedonians, but left the task of 
opposing them, in the first instance, to the satraps in the west of 
Lesser Asia. Nor were these dignitaries idle ; with the standing 
forces in the provinces <^ Lydla, Phrygia, Cappadoda, Bithynia and 
Ionia, they approached the Hellespont to give battle to Alexander, 
soon after his landing. 

0. The eastern bank of the river Graniciis, at a point not above 
thirty miles distant from the Hellespont, was the spot fixed upon by 
the Persian jiatraps, at the head of whom was Memnon the Rbodian, 
for meeting the enemy. To the Gxanicus, after -having visited the 
site of Troy, and sacrificed to the gods there, Alexander also camp up 
with his army, and, after a akilftil dispositioA of his troops, maoe an 
attempt to pass the river in the hce of the Persians. 

10. He himself led ihe cavalry across, leaving Parmenio to foflow 
with the rest of the forces. The Persians behaved with courage, and 
drove the Macedonians back into the river. But Alexandez animated 
his men with voice and arm, and a landing was safely effected. 

aionl wiihin these bounilnried? What of the governors necessary in these dominiuiu ? 
5. For what purpose was a military force always necessary? 

6. With what armT did Alexander leave home ? What portion was Aupplied by Greece i 
7. By Macedon f Thrace '/ From what countries Wera the cavalry obtained t Where 
did the army cross the Hellespoiit } 8. Whatdid the Persian king do in the meantiiue) 
Hiaaatrapa? 

9. Wtiat spot was- fixed upon for meeting (he enemy ? What did Alexanider do iiefnre 
coming n> the GranicunY 10. Whaiof tlMlaadiog} 11. Wbaiof Alexaadar'aexploiia? 



TICTOBY AT THE OSANICtl& 



tl. la the bftttla which ensued, the young king, Cj»aB[^ouB by 
lis shioiiig armor and hia poaition in if oat of hia foUowecB, perfbnoed 



>f his father's old captaina, 
who Btruch off the arm of an enemy, as (he scymeter which it held 
was descending upon the king's head. 

12. When the Macedonian phalanx, and the rest of the infaplry, 
made their way across the Granicus under Parmenio, fortune speedily 
detennined the day in favor of the inTadera. The ruraher of the 
Persians who fell in this battle has not been well ascertained, hot it 
is said to have been very great, while Alexander lost only thirty of 
hia infantry, and eighty-five of his horsemen. Among the Persians 
slain were several satraps, and others of distinguished rank. 

13. The conqueror displayed rnuch humanity after the batlla to his 
prisoners, and to the wounded of the enemy, as well as to those of 
his own men who were in that condition. A large body of Grecian 
mercenaries who fought against him were taken prisoners, and as a 
punishment for serving their country's adversaries, were sent to work 
in the Thradan mines. 

14. Alexander politely, as well as politicly, made the Gredan 



*HU»T IS. How wu IhB^Htnneof ihe dErlaiTui 
I. WbstnfAlgiaiidgr'ihumjuilly? Boir did £e punl 
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statea partidpatore, as it were, in his vidory, by Bending In Alhens 
three hundred suits of Perstan^rmor, lo be placed in the templu of 
Minerva, with this inscription ; ALEXiNOER, son or Philip, and thi: 
Greeks — EXCEPTING the Laced^moniabs — offkr these, taken 
FKOM TH« Barbarians or Aai*. 



Alexander crossiiig Ike river Grirnicas, 

iS. Having effectually quelled, by this victory, all oppowtion tots 
time in the open field, Alexander proceeded to esecLite the ostensible 
purpose of his invasion ; to relieve, namely, the Grecian colonial 
aeltlementa on the coast of the Mediterranean from the opptes^on of 
Persia. He marched first to Sardis, the Lydian capital, which opened 
its gates to him, and entreated and obtained his lavor atid friendship- 

16. Ephesu*, the Ionian capital, was the next important city wliich 
he viaited, and lo its inhabitants, also, Alexander beFiaved gcneroosly, 
BBsoring them of his aid to secure them in future against Pprsiau 
exaction, and assisting theni lo rebuild their famous temple of Diana, 
long one of the wonders of the ancient world. 

17. Miletus and Halicarnassus, the capita! cities of Caria, pre 
seBted closed gates lo Alexander. He besieged and look them boio. 
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although Halicarnassus put him to considerable trouble, being de- 
fended by Memnon of Rhodes, one of Darius' most able generals.. 
Memnon having contrived lo shut himself up in a strong castle, which 
Alexander did not think proper to waste time in storming, the latter 
found it neeessary to demolish Halicarnassus, that it might not aiTord 
a post of vantage in future to the enemy. 

18. This was almost the first instance in which the Macedonian 
prince had yet done the slightest injury to private or pubhc .property. 
Wherever he had gone he had conferred bounties ; and thus it was, 
that all the provinces which he had passed through, with the numer- 
ous cities and towns which they contained, espoused his cause with 
ardor, and remained long deeply attached to him. 

19. To the Greeks he restored .their popular institutions, and he • 
gave the Asiatics permission to retain their own hereditary laws, 
being equally generous to the native races as to the descendants of the 
native colonists. Being overtaken by the winter at Halicarnassus, he 
spent a part of the season in that district, busy in settling further th^ 
g-Qvernment of the maritime provinces which he had conquered. 

20. It is worthy of notice, that he permitted those of his soldiers 
who had been recently married to return to Mace^on, and pass the 
winter in their homes. This was one of the kind and indulgent ar- 
rangements wKich rendered him the idol of his soldiery. 



CHAPTER CXIV. 
The Gordian Knot cut, — PreparatioTis of Darius, 

1. Before he commenced his invasion, Alexander had a fleet o*f 
considerable strength prepared to back his land operations ; but now, 
finding it to be utterly ineffective, in- consequence of the superior num- 
bers of the Persian ships, he gave orders for breaking it up, saying to 
his generals, that, by conquering the land, he would render himself 
master of the sea, since every harbor that surrendered to him would 
bring with it a diminution of the enemy's naval resources. 

2. This afforded another reason for his confining his early opera- 
tions to the coast ; and, accordingly, he spent some time in Caria, ' 
where he was very hospitably received. ThouglT much urged to* 
partake of the luxuries of the place, he preferred a frugal diet find 
unostentatious fare. From Caria he proceeded to Lycia, a large jpoar- 
itime province^ containing above thirty considerable towns ana sea- 
ports. 

3. Having received the submission of these places, he visited Pam- 
j>Jiylia, the next maritime district in his line of progress. He found it 
r«6ces8ary to use sharp measures with Aspendus, the Pamphylia^ «ap- 
it.al, the people of which were disposed to trifle with him. 

«3if3 he treat the provincecr through which he passed 7 19. The Greeks ? The Asiatics i 
2:2. c>w did he spend the winter ? 20. What did I^ allow some of his soldiers to do i 

€)XIV. -^ 1 . What had Alexander before bis in^aaion of Asia f What order did he no# 
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4. WhileinPwBphylia, Aleiander formed the reeololion of dcMBt- 
ing for ft time ftom his pursuit of the coast line, and of marching nortb- 
wsrd into Hirygia, where he exp^ted new levies from Greooe, and 
g]*o to join forces with Pannenio, who had been ient to secure the 
Mscedwtian inlerests in that proyinee. Atter a liHle obslraotion from 
an inland tribe called the Posidisns, Alexander oarriftd this intent into 
eieculinii, alKl arrired at Gordiam, the ancient capital of Phrjgia, 
where an evMit occnrred, whieh was consideTed prophelio of hn fu- 
ture ooDqvmt of all Aaia. 



Attxander refusing ihe laxuria of Caria. 

6. There was, in the citadel of Gordiam, a consecrated car, which 
.ha? of yore brought a preserver to PhrfRia in time of need, when the 
pea|te were commanded by an oracle lo look for one in such a vehicle. 
The oar had been reverently kept ever since, suspended by the yoke 
to a wall, and fastened with a thong fonned so artfully of the rind of 
a carnol-lree, that no eje coold perceive where the knot began or 
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CDDsecrated car, and — according lo Bunie nriteis — being unable to 
loosen the thonj^, cut it with ]iia sword. Accurdiog to thCBlalement 
of his general, AriBlobuliiB, who was pteaejit, Alexauder only wrealed 
Uie pin ftom the beam, and aaid, " tiial was enough lo make him loid 



Alexander culling "i« Gordinn j^ot. 

7. Whatefer he did, hia army, and the muliiiude of the day, 
believed him to have undone the Gordian knot, and a storm of thunder 
and lightning, which oociured ai the lime, perfected lite impreesiiHi. 
Alexander politicly cave his countenance to tlie opiiiiou, by petform- 
ing a splendid sacnlice out of gratitude for the future glory thus de- 
creed to him. * 

8. Alexander met Parmenio in Phiygia, according lo ex^p^iaiion. 
The king also received there a reiiiforcemoit ot" new Iroopf from 
Greece, accompanied by ihuae Eoldiurs who hud been pcrmilieil to 
winter at home. The fresli Icvifa consisted of little more than a 
thousand foot and five hundred liorse ; a paucity of numbers lo. lie 
escribed chiefly to the powerful chock exercised by the flectdjj^ Persia 

concamiiullt Wlminf Akiandcr'svlsll in )it 7. What hu bel«eTed In renidlo il7 
HOK diit Alei-iKi^r livp hij cranTtnaiif* l» M, opMon J 
a. WJuldidhervri-iinEe/fL' WJiM maj tlie jHuclly ofnumliera te mtlM (0) 
27» ' 
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nnder Memnon the Rhodian, upon all the coasts and iides of the 
iEgean. 

9. While Alexander was in Phrygia, he heard of Memnon^s death, 
and of the subsequent withdrawal of a large portion of the marines, 
or land force serving on board, from the fleet ; which circumstancea 
induced him to order Antipatej again to raise a naval armament in 
Greece. 

10. Having completed his purpose in Phrygia, the Macedonian 
king soon after turned his attention to the provinces of Paphlygonia 
and Cappadocia, the possession of which was necessary to render hin 
master of all that peninsular region of Asia enclosed by the Euxine 
and Mediterranean seas. Happily for his purpose Paphlygonia was 
not governed by a satrap, but by a hereditary prince, who had been a 
feudatory of Persia, and who wasVilling and desirous to acknowledge 
Alexander as paramount sovereign in place of Darius. 

11. The Macedonian monarch entered at once into a treaty with 
the Paphlygonians, and then turned his attention to Cappadocia. 
Tliis was a satrapy without an existing satrap, the recent holder of 
that office having perished on the Granicus. T^e Macedonians, 
therefore, felt little difficulty in overrunning this extensive province, 
and in subjecting it to their leader's authority. 

12. Alexander's prudence in se?;uring his conquests was equal to 
his activity in making them. In all the provinces which he visited, 
wherever he found an existing power friendly to his cause, he left it 
undisturbed ; and wherever an authority of this nature was deficient, 
he placed some of his most trusty tiE)llowers in >the vacant offic#, as- 
signing to them at the same time a small force to assist them in the 
execution of their duties, and otherwise strengthening their hands as 
firmly as he could well do. 

1^. On leaving Cappadocia, Alexander again directed his course 
southwards, having now before him the immediate prospect of the 
severest struggle that could lie in his way in Asia. Intelligence had 
been for some time before him that Darius was engaged in assembling 
an immense aqriy on the plains of Babylon, for the expulsion of the 
Macedonians from his empire. 

14. The reasons of the Persian monarch for not having earlier 
appeared on the field in person, were of the most unworthy character. 
He had at first hoped and endeavored to rid himself of his active 
enemy by the treacherous arm of a private assassin, and had actually, 
on one occasion during Alexander's past Asiatic career, nearly accom- 
plished this most ignoble purpose. 

15. A Macedonian noble, Alexander, the son of ^ropus, who had 
been loaded by his master with bounties, was seduoed by the promise 
of ten thousand talents to conspire against his benefactor's life. The 
treason, however, was discovered in time, and its execution prevented. 

r — • ~ " — ^ T ■ I I - r ■!-■ I ■ I Till iM g ■ l - ■_ . _^ 

9. 6y wfUfe circumstance was Alexander induced to raise a naval armament in Greece? 

10. Where did he next turn his attention ? How was Paphlygonia gorerned ? 

H. What of Cappadocia ? 12. How did Alexander secure his conquests? 13. Where 
did he now direct hi.s course? What intelligence did he receive in relation lo Darius} 
14. What were the reasons of Darius for not appearing before? 
*lS»Wiiat had Alexander of JEropus been bribed to du? Was the tteasoD sacceasful ? 
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Suoli were the weapons to which Darius at first had recourse ; and, 
even when he took up arms of a more manly nature, he did not desist 
firom the attempt to suborn the followers of his adyersary. 

16. These practices were the more disgraceful, when pursued by 
one who had an army of not less than six hundred thousand men at 
command, wherewith to meet his foe in the fair and open field. With 
^liis vast force, Darius, accompanied by his family, — according to the 
Persian custom, — and surrounded by all the trappings of eastern 
ma^ificence, slowly advanced from the Babylonian plains into Syria. 

17. Alexander also drew thither from Cappadocia, but first made 
himself master of the province of Cilicia, the only remaining corner 
oi^ the peninsula of Lesser Asia which had not hitherto succumbed to 
ills arms. While at Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia, Alexander threw 
liivnself into a dangerous illness, by imprudently bathing in the cold 
^Tvaters of the river Cydnus, at a time when his body was heated by 
violent exercise. 

18. His condition was thought dangerous by all his attendants, 
excepting Philip the Acamanian, an eminent physician, whose nani0 
has been rendered famous in connection with an incident to which this 
illness gave rise. While Philip was handing a potion to the king, the 
latter received a letter from Parmenio, warning him that the physician 
liad been bribed to poison him. 

19. Raising the draught to his lips, Alexander handed the note to 
Philip, and observing no change in his countenance during its perusal, 
<}raok off the liquid without a word. His confidence was not mis- 
placed ; the physician calmly assured him of the falsehood of the 
charge, and the issue proved his words. Alexander recovered hourly 
after the taking of the critical draught. 



CHAPTER CXV. 

Battle of the Issus, — Tyre and Sidon, — • Siege of Tyre. 

1. Syria and Cilicia are separated by a range of mountains, 
passable by an army only at two points, the one called the Syrian 
gate, and the other the Amanic. Confident in the devoted valor of 
his troops, and eager for the decisive encounter, Alexander, on his 
recovery, led his army through the first of these passes into the plains 
of Syria. 

2. He had no sooner done this, than he learned to his surprise and 
pleasure that Darius had left the open country of Syria, and had^nade 
a movement into Cilicia by the Amanic gate, nearly at the same mo- 
ment which had witnessed the transit of we Macedonians through the 
other gate. 

16. What force had Darius at his command? How did he advance with his army? 

17. What province did Alexander now take? By what was his iUness caused? 18, 19. 
What occurred heAween him and Philip the A.carnanianf 

CXV. — 1. How are Syria and Cilicia separated ? How did Alexander pasa from the 
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S. Assembling his followers, Alexander eagerly pointed out to them 
the error which Darius had committed in withdrawing his forces irom 
the open plains, and taking up a new position in a hilly country, where 
his cavaify, the most effective part of his army, could be i^litQe avail. 

4. This, and other topics of encouragement, so cheered the Mace- 
donians, that they entreated to be led instantly to battle. Their leader 
was not long in gratifying their ardor. He retraced his eoitrae to the 
Syrian gate, passed through, and speedily reached the river Pinanis, 
on the opposite bank of which the rersian army was posted. Alex- 
ander took the charge of the right wing of his army, leavttf the left 
to the condoct of Parmenio. 

5. On the approach of his enemy, Darias posted his Greek merce- 
naries, the portion of his army upon which he himself placed most 
reliance, in the front, opposite to the Macedonian phalanx. These 
Greek mercenaries were indeed a powerful body, amounting in ttember 
to thirty thousand men. 

6. The Persian monarch flanked these with his heavy-armed batba- 
iii IS, but the bulk of his unwieldy army was left behind in a state of 
absvJute inutility, as the confined nature of the ground would permit 
no better disposition of them. Alexander, on reaching the bank of 
the Pinarus, dashed gallantly into the river, and effected a landing oa 
the opposite side. 

7. The barbarian forces fled before him, but the Greek mercenaries 
maintained for a time an obstinate contest. At length they gave way, 
and on all sides the Persians followed ^heir example. A body of 
Darius' cavalry remained longest on the field, and gave an apportHsity 
to their sovereign to save himself by flight. 

8. The retreating Persians were cut down ia immensQ Dnmbers, 
one hundred and ten thousand men being left on the field. The vic- 
tory of Alexander (333 B. C.) was complete, though his own loss, 
chiefly in the conflict with the Persian Greeks, was severe. 

9. No exact record of its amount has been given by historians, and, 
indeed, ihe numerical strength of his whole forces in this engagement 
is a matter of doubt ; it being only known, that, in addition to the 
army brought with him originally from Macedon, he had latterly re- 
ceived some accessipnjpf numbers from the Greek cities of Asia. 

10. The. camp of Darius, with all its treasures, fell into the hands 
of thje victor, as did- also the family of tlie vanquished prince, consist- 
ing of his mother Sysigambis, his wife Statira, his daughters, and his 
infant son. Alexander treated tliese illustrious captives with the most 
respectful and compassionate tenderness. 

11. Sq hpnorabj^ was his conduct to them in eveiy point, that 
Daqyus himself, on hearing of it^ is said to^havo exclaimed, *' If It be 

latter to.the former? 2. What was he aoon eurprised to learn? 3. What did he point 
out to his followers 1 4. Were ih'ey encouragred by this ? How dW Alexander retrace his 
course ? Of what part of his army did he uke charge 1 

6. Wh»r« did Dariua put hia. Greek mercenaries? What of this body ? 6. How did 
he flank Ih^m ? What of the bulk of his army ? 7. How did Alexander land? What 
of the progress of the battle? 

8. The loss of the Persians? Of Alexander? 9. What is known in regard to his 
forces? 10. Wliat fell into his hands? How did ha treat his captWetf 11. What is 
Darius said to have exclaimed J 
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the will of Heaven that I am do longeT to be King of Asia, may 
Alexaiiiier be my suceesBor!" 

12. Alejandcr fi)Uowcd up the Tictory of tha laEUB — as it was 
named &OTn the field which was its scene — by marcbiaf alon^ the 
coast of Syria., which everywhere submilled to him, ioto Ph<Enicia. 
On his way tbither, a deputation reached .him from the uofoitonate 
Darius, who had escaped in safety to Susa, and who now made prop- 
ositions for a treaty of peace and iiieadship with his cooqaeror. 

13. Conscious of his power, and irritated at the lordly terma, it has 
been eaid, in which the Persian still thought proper to addresa him, 
Alexander replied, that heconld only enlei into amicable DE^ptialions, 
on condition of being acknowledged " King of Asia, and Lordof Darina 
and all he possessed." 

14. Here, for the time, the matter rested, and the Maoedoniau pur- 
sued bis course alon^ the Phcenician coast. The iamous eea-port of 
Sidon, and other cities, the centres of the commerce between Am. 
and the Mediterranean for many centuries, readily gave in their alle- 
giance to him ; but Tyre, the greatest, and most flourishing of them 
all, followed a diffiirent line of conduct. 



IS. lis people sent ambassadors to Alexander, it is true, professing 
themaelTes ready to obey his commands; but when he declared his 
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intent to visit their city, and ofifer sacrifice to Hercules, their tutelary 
deity, the Tyrians had the boldness to tell him that they declined 
admittinof either Persian or Macedonian within their walls. 

16. Tyfe's strength of position, doubtless, encouraged its citizens 
to this bravinff of the Macedonian power. Old Tyre, a colonial settle 
mertt (1252 B. C.) of the Sidonians, had been built upon the main 
land ; but Nebuchadonosor, the Assyrian king, had razed it to the 
[ground, and driven its people for refuge (572 B. C.) to a neighboring 
island, half a mile distant from the main land, where a new city 
rapidly sprang up, even more powerful and flourishing than the first. 

17. Depending upon the depth of the encircling waters, and upon 
the stupendous walls, above one hundred fdtit high, and proportionable 
in thickness, which encompassed this second Tyre, its island-citizens 
now dared to refuse an entrance to Alexander, whom they knew to 
have no naval force at command, and whom they therefore hoped suc- 
cessfully to resist. 

18. They knew not, however, the indomitable energies of the 
youthful Macedonian. He saw clearly the danger of permitting" such 
a nucleus of naval strength as Tyre to remain in alliance with Pereia, 
and he accordingly resolved, at whatever cost, to become master of 
the island capital. Unbafiled as yet in any of their attempts, his 
army adopted his views with ardor, and the siege of Tyre was com- 
menced. 

19. In order to open a passage for his army, since other modes of 
access were beyond his reach, Alexander undertook the construction 
of a great mole between the city and land. He defended his men, 
while laboring at this work, by wooden towers and other contrivances ; 
yet the T)rrians galled them sorely, and retarded their operations, by 
ignited darts, projectiles of various kinds, and fire-ships. 

20. The mole advanced, nevertheless, slowly, yet surely, until one 
night the besieged towed a huge hulk, filled with combustibles, to 
the works, and, by setting fire to it, were successful in utterly destroy- 
ing the results of many weeks' labor. Alexander became convinced 
by this misfortune of the necessity of having the assistance of ships in 
his attack, and he was fortunate enough to obtain, ere long, what he 
required. 

21. The city of Sidon, and others of the maritime Asiatic states, 
sent him all their war-galleys to aid in his designs on Tyre, and these 
were joined by squadrons from the islands of Rhodes and Cyprus, 
which had been tributaries to Persia, and now thought fit to cultivate 
Alexander's good graces. On rfeceiving these valuable auxiliaries, 
operatiops were recommenced wi^h double vigor both by land and sea. 

2^ The mole was reconstructed, and, ultimately, the seemingly 
impregnable city of Tyre was entered by storm. It would appear 

between Alexander and the Tyrians? 16. How were the Tyrians doubtless encour- 
aged to this act? Where had old Tvre been built? Where were iU tnhabttai:U49 after- 
wards driven? 17. Upon what did the citizens of Tyre depend? 

18. What d!d Alexander clearly see? 19, What did he do in order to open a passage 
for his army ? How did the 'Fyrians retard them ? 20. How were his labors utterly 
destroyed ? Of what was Alexander now conrinced ? 21. From' wkal placef did he 
obtain ceiaforcements ? How were operations reoomm«Qced ? 



SIEGE ANB CAPTURE OF T 



from history that the linal and successful assault was made bolh from 
the besieging ehips and die mole. It lasted two days, and (he Tyriani 



Siege of Tyn. 

defended tiiemselTes with almost unparalleled □bstinacy. They emp- 
tied on the assailants vessels of boiling lar, and burning sand, which 
penetrated t<J the bone, and tried every means that patriotism or 
despair could siig{[est to save their city. 

23. But, at length breaches were made in the walls by the balter- 
ing-ramsand other engines of the besiegers, and Tyre was taken, (332 
B. C.) Eight thousand Tynans were dain, and Ihirly thousand 
reducwl to servitude. Alexander is represented as having lost four 
hundred men in tbis siege, which occupied a period of seven months. 

34. Whilst at Tyre, Alexander received a second letter from 
Darius, offering lo the conquering' Macedonian his daughter in raaiy 
ris^e, witli all the country between the Euphrates and the Mediierra- 
uean for her dower, as the basis of a treaty of peace and amity. Alex- 
ander returned a haughty answer, and the proposition again failed. 

35. It is recorded, that Parmenio said to his sovereigD on this ofiei 

\ WlHt of tbt >!■«• 1 Haw na the cll; u 
,<,■> OTAleiindtrl 24. What pcopoilliDn did 
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beins Tm^^' " I '*<"il^ aooept the tenns ;" (o which the janag eoa- 
queror replied, " So would 1, were I Panaenia ;" » retort in which 

egaUBm is carried almost 1o sublimity. 



CHAPTER CXVI. - 

Alexander in Egypt. — Defeat of Bariut. ' 

1. AXEXiNDER next marched onward, lo punish the inhabitants of 

Jerusalem for their refusal to fumisli him with provisions during the 
siegeof Tyre. Hiswratha.g^inst them, however, was quite diaaiined, 
when, on approaching the city, he was met by a ptocesuon of the 
people, led on by their chief priest, to oSer their submisdon to him. 

2. The priest was clad in white robes, and on his mitre was in- 
scribed the DHinc of the Most High. The king advanced with great 
respect, and bowed reverently Wore him, which excited the surprise 



Ahxarxitr and the pricll before fenaaltm. 

of bis df&cen. " It is net the prieot whoiii.1 adore," caid lie, " but 
the God whom he serves." 

3. Having rei^ived the sobmission of Jernsalem, Alexander bent 
his course to E^ypt, which he, was determined to subject to Ms 

CXn. — 1,2. WhathoppeaeitlnAlsianderslJenisslernV 3.AlGua7 1. How wu 



authority. Id his progiesB, he besieged and look Gaza, the only city 
of Palestine which declined lo acknowledge his away. In this city he 
forgot hie woated clemeucy ; he destroyed the whole garrisOD of one > 
thousand men, and caused Iha goveraor, JitEiia, (i> be dragged around 



Bafii dragsed around ihi malls of Gaza. 

tho <uty behind his chariot wheels, in barbarous imitation of Achilles, 
who dragged Hector round the walls of Troy. 

4. His career in Egypt was one long triumphal march. Thesalrap 
Sabaces having perished at Issua, the country was gorerned by a sub- 
ordinate officer, who oflbred no obstruction to Alexander, but, on Win 
contrary, joined tho Egyptian people in wejconiing and hailing him as 
their lord and sovereign. 

5. The Macedonian prince directed his steps to Memphis, the cap- 
ilal, where he held a splendid festival, and gained still further on the 
affections of the Egvptians, by joining in the worship of their ancient 
bull-deit^, Apia. From Memphis he passed down the chief branch 
of the ISile to the city of Canopus, and observing with surprise that a 
country m fettSe- and ta rich in commercial resources was possessed 
of iu>t a ungle euitable hartior, he resolved upoti founding a maritime 
oBfHtal which should give the coutitry one imperishable mengoria) at 
least of his name and rule. 

6. He fuUiUed his purpose in the foundation of the city of Alexan- 

■H re«i™4 in Ewpi' .'i- Ai M.ii.i.hia I Whu JM he rasolrelo do »1 CanopusJ 
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dria, the rite of which vtaa so well selected, that it rapidly tom to the 

condition of a Rouriehing commercial capitis, and hascontinQed ihtoagh 
all succeeding nges 10 be a place of the hi^est importaoce in Egypt. 

7. After planning this monument of his name and sagacity, he made 
an cxcureion, with a small escort, to the Desert, with the view of 
behnlding the temple, and consulting the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, as 
his renowned anceslora, Perseus and Hercules, had done before him. 

8. The temple of Amman was situated in an oasts to the south-west 
of Alexandria, and about fifty leagues from the sea-coast. Alexander 
ailmired the delicious beauty uf this green speck in the barren sands, 
Mid after receiving a must favorable ^awer from the oracle, tejoined 
Ills army at Memphis. 

I). As Darius had assembled a new army in Assyria, Alexander 
now mode arrangements for the conduct of the Egyptian government, 
placing some of his trusty followers in. the principal posts, and took 
the way directly from Egypt to Assyria. 



Triumphal di!pla<j vf Darias. 

10. As he marched chiefly through countiies which bad already 
subrailtad to hia sway, no event of importance occurred until he Laet 
Darius (331 B. C.) near Arl)ela, a town situated a few days' joomey 
to the east of the Tigris in Assyria. 



DEFEAT OF DARIUS AT ARBELA. 
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11. The forces of Darius on this occasion outnumbered those under 
his command at Issus, but Alexander, ilso, by recent reinforcements 
From Europe and his Asiatic dependencies, headed a larger army than 
foTinerl^, amounting to about forty-seven thousand men, of whom 
nearly one seventh part consisted of cavalry. 

12. 7he lowest computation of Darius' horsemen mlikes them forty 
thousand in number, and their strength was increased by fifteen ele- 
phants and two hundred scythe-armed chariots. The rersian king 
had not the advantage of so powerful a body of Greek mercenaries as 
at Issus, though in other respects his army waaa more efficient one. 
Instead of being composed of the effeminate guards and standing 
troops of Persia, his forces consisted for the most part of Parthians, 
Bactrians, Indians, Hjnrcanians, and others from the central east — 
troops undisciplined, indeed, but hardy and courageous. 

13. Such were the respective characters and numbers of the two 
armies that met -at Arbela, to struggle for the empiry of Asia. In the 
evening', the Macedonians, on ascending an eminence, first beheld the 
wide-spread soldiery of the enemy, drawn up in good order on the 
plain below, Darius having seen, but too fatally, the disadvantages of 
a confined position with such numbers and cavalry as his. 




^^. 
|iiii 



Persian Arms. 



14. Both armies lay quiet all night, and, in the morning, Alexander 
led down his men, iu two heavy-armed phalanxes, of sixteen thou- 
sand men each, into the plaio^^d the battle was begun. After the 
struggle had continued for some time, an accidental gap in the enemy's 
line enabled Alexander to push forward a wedge of squadrons, which 
in a measure decided the fate of the battle. 

15. From that moment the field was the scene of a slaus'hter rather 

3 ■ .III I ■ 

10. Where did \w meet Darius ? 11. What of the forces of Alexander ? 12. Of Darius ? 
13. Where did the Macedonians first heboid the army of Darius? 14. How was the 
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than B btttle, eseeplitif^ in one point, where a strong body of Parthian 
and Indian horae mainlaiaed an obBlinate conflict. They were at last 
routed by the Thcsealian ovairy, and the victory waa won. A de- 
Btruotive purmit comploled the diaaaterB of the Fenians, of whuia 
nearly forty Ihgusand fell nn thb oecaakin, while the loea on the pajl 
of the victors is rated at no more than five hundred men. 

IS, Dariua again B»ved himself by flight ; though it is only jaBlke 
tn stale, that Heferai historians' concur in representing his conduct in 
(lie flKht as for from being puaillanifBous, or unwOTthy vt a prince 
contending for ft thioiMi. 



Selreal of Darius. 

IT. He rett«ated to Media with a few of hia followers, resolving, 
if pursued thither hy Alexander, to retire still further to the eastward, 
»nd seek refuge among the Bactrians, a people dwelling above the 
springs of tiie rivet Indus. 

18, 'Fhongh determined, if practicable, (o get the person of Daiina : 
into his power, in order lo give the adverse ttibes of central Asia no | 
rallyii^ point in future, Alexander w^ oompellad, in the first place, 
lo direct his attention to the consolidation of his power in the provinces 
which his late victory bad acqaiied for him. 

batlls It^inl. Hon wuil Ilia iutuundKktdl IG. WbuofUiaprngrHiartbi 
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CHAPTER CXVII. 

Babylon and PersepoUs. — Death of Darius, — Alexander in 

Scytkia. 

1. From Arbela, therefore, Alexander led his army southwards to 
Babyloa, the ancient capital of the Assyrian empire^ and a city of 
great extent and wealth. Excepting in the camps of the defeated 
enemy, and at Damascus, in Syria, where Darius had left large treas- 
ures before the battle of Issus, Alexander had not yet laid his hands 
on any of the accumulated wealth of the Pcisian#njonarchy ; but at 
Babylon he found enough to have gratified the wishes of any con- 
queror. 

2. He was enabled to give ample pecuniary rewards to every com- 
mon soldier of his army. On marching, as he did after settling the 
government of Babylonia, to Susa, the seat of tlie Persian court, and 
the capital of Susiana, the province intermediate between Babylonia 
and Persia,* Alexander received a still greater accession to his treasury. 
Ten millions of sterling money fell Into his possession at Susa. * 

3. The Macedonian king exhibited in this city a remarkable instance 
of his humanity, by settling the family of Darius in the ro}*^ palace 
of their ancestors, and he also showed a high degree of prudence in 
appointing a native chieftain to the government of the province. He 
had acted, indeed, in the same politic and liberal manner at Babylon, 
thus ensuring to himself the affections of the people. 

4. The next movement of the Macedonian leader was towards Per- 
sepoUs, the capital of Persia proper, where further accessions of 
wealth awaited himself and his army. At Persepolis, Alexander 
speat several months, and, during this time, gave what has been held 
to be one of the first indications of his being overcome by excessive 
prosperity, 

'5. At a magnificent banquet, Alexander, heated by wine, was 
induced to assent to' a proposition made hy one of his companions that 
a bonfire should be made of the old palace of the Persian kings. The 
king soon repented of having given his assent to this mad outrage, but 
the greater part of the palace was destroyed ere the fire could be extin- 
guishedi 

6. Learning that Darius was still at Ecbatana, Alexander (330 B. 
- C.) left Persepolis, and hastened thither. On reaching the Median 

capital, the Macedonian king was apprized that Darius had departed 
only five days previously, with a small body of attendant troops. 
Alexander instantly followed upon his footsteps to the eastward, and, 
after a long and toil&ome march, performed with astonishing celerity, 
came near to the object of his pursuit upon the borders of Bactriana. 

7. Alexander, however, was informed here that Bessus, the satrap 

CXVII. — 1. Where did Alexander now march? Had he yet obtained much wealth? 
a. What was he enabled to do at Babylon 1 What did he obtain at Susa? .3. What of 
hie hamanity to the family of Darius ? 

4. What was his next iTiovement? Hnw lonsr did he stay at Persepolis? 5. What 
bappeDod at a banquet in this ciiy ? 6. Where did Alexander now hasten ? What did 
he learn at Ecbatana? Where did he coma um v-it^ th*» f.» i^ct of hi* p»'niult ? 

28» 
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of Bactriana, who was in company with the Persian king, had thiowv 
off his allegiance to the unfortunate Darius, and kept him bound as a 
prisoner. The King of Macedon continued his march with even 
increased speed, and at length beheld the party flying before him. 

8. As he was pushing onwards, to his deep and sincere affliction 
he found Darius expiring in the open fields having been stabbed by 
two nobles in attendance on, Bessus, with the view either of stopping 
the pursuit, or o# facilitating their own flight. Alexander had never 
Bought the life of the wretched king, and he now hunted the murder- 
ers with a spirit of the keenest resentment. 

9. Bessus fell into his hands, after the cost of much toil and suffer- 
ing, and met a cru(4 fate. But Bactria, and the -surrounding prov- 
inces of Aria, or Ariana^ and Sogdiana — all of them forming part of 
the wide region now called Tartary and Turkistan — were not sub- 
dued without great exertions, extending over a space of nearly three 
years. 

10. The people of these regions receive in ancient history the appel- 
lation of Scythians, as indeed all barbarians "were called in/>ld times. 
From thence Alexander is said to have received certain dignified 
expostulations, which are generally considered as models of grave and 
lofty eloquence, though it is to be feared that the polished historians 
who record them have much more right to the honor of their compo- 
sition than the barbarous tribes to whom they are ascribed. 

11. As a specimen of the pithy ligurativeness of the addresses said 
to have come from the Scythians, their question to Alexander may be 
quoted. " Have you furnished yourself with winged soldiers?" said 
they to him, alluding to the impregnable character of their country. 
The pride of Alexander was aroused by this and more lengthened 
reproofs, and he never desisted until he had subdued these provinces. 

12. Nowhere in his wide career of conquest did he exhibit so many 
of the qualities of a soldier and captain .as upon the plains of Scythia. 
Neither cold nor heat, hunger nor thirst, danger nor toil, wounds nor 
disease, could induce him to depart from his purpose ; and with a com- 
mander who can bear all these casualties, soldiers will effect anything. 

13. Towards the conclusion of the Scythian war, the Macedonian 
prince took in marriage Roxana, one of the most beautiful women of 
the east, and the daughter of Oxyartes, the Bactrian, who had been 
the most distinguished of his opponents. 

14. As Parmenio and other officers had been in the mean time 
engaged in the subjection of Hyrcania and Partha, two districts close 
by the Caspian Sea, the reduction of Bactriana, Sogdiana, and other 
territories of the Scythians, completed Alexander's conquest of the 
Persian empire. 

15. While in winter quarters (327 B. C.) in Bactriana, ^fter his 

laborious task was completed, Alexander was guilty of an act which 

/ 

7. Of whf»l wa9 he here Informed 1 8. What of the death of Darius 1 9. The fate of 
Bessus ? What of rhe surmtmding countries ? 10. What were the inhabitants of tlwss 
regions called? What of thnir tixp<istulations >viih Alexander? 

11. What specimen is iriven of their siyle of atldre^s ? How was Alexander affected 
by this question? 12. What of Alexandnr'^ soltiier-like qualities upon the plains of 
Scythia? 13. Whoui did he take in marnu^e? H. How was bis conquest of tbe Pe^ 
sian empire coropleied ? 



DEATH OF CLITtlS. 



16. Originally noted for his temperance at table, he had begun to 
indulge occasionally to excess in wine, and to claim (he ceremony of 
prostration and olber honois from his followers, such as were usually 
set apart for the gods. 

17. On one occasion, when a feast was held in Bactriana, in honor 
of Castor and Pollux, the conversatioa turned, in the presence of 
Alexander, npon the comparaliTe- granaeiir of his own actions and 
those of Bacchns, who also had conquered Asia. Many present gaTa 
the palm to Alexander, for which they were warmly reproved by 
Clitua, the same captain who had saved the king's life at the Granicus. 



18. All being heated with wine, the discourse grew warm, and at 
lenglli Clitus blamed the king himself iu severe (ermB for permitting 
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liimscUf to be compared to the gods. loebriated like the others, Alex- 
ander was so provoked by the reproof, iliat he rose aod advanced 
aiiLTrily to Clitus, who was thereupon forced from the room by some 
of tiio more prudent of the party. 

19. He returned, however, and boin^ si ill in a state of iniUtioD, 
again, addressed reproachful words to the king, who lost all eom- 
niand of himself, and, snatching a wea[)on, killed Clitus en the spot. 
A Imost immediate repentance followed ; and so profound was the feel- 
ing, that Alexander neither tasted meat nor drink, nor left his oham- 
bei, for three days, until hisTaithful and grieving followers won him 
by their entreaties to return gradually to his usual 4node of life. 



CHAPTER CXVm. 
Domestic Affairs of Athens, — Invaswn of India by Alexander. 

1. Before following Alexander in his subsequent proceedings, the 
domestic afiairs of Greece may be adverted to. Only one affair, in 
truth, of any consequence, had disturbed the general peace of the 
republics during the absence of Alexander. 

2. Lacedaemon, as was formerly mentioned, had been preservings 
sullen neutrality during the last agitations of tlie confederacy, and 
had, in consequence, been gathering a little streng^th. 

3. Three years after Alexander's departure, while his viceroy, An- 
tipater, was occupied in Thra<$, Agis, the Lacedaemonian king, took 
advantage of the seemingly favorable opportunity to make a demon- 
stration against the power of Mac§don. The attempt failed signally. 
Antipater turned against Agis, defeated him, and compelled the 
haughty Spartans to sue humbly for peace, which Alexander, on 
being applied to, generously granted to them. 

4. Athens, about the same period, was the scene .of a domestic dis- 
putation, in which the rival parties were the two eminent oratots. 
Demosthenes and .^^hines. Before the assembly of their countrv- 
men, these illustrious speakers engaged in a trial of strength, on the 
issue of which depended the best interests, if not the life, of one or 
other. 

5. In this intellectual contest Demosthenes was successful ; .ZEschi- 
nes was condemned to exile. It is much to the honor of the victor, 
that he behaved with extreme generosity to his adversary, giving him 
a purse of gold to support him in his misfortune. .^Bschine^ showed 
that he too was a noble and high-minded rival. 

6. Having gone to Rhodes, and founded a famous school of elo- 
quence, he read to his pupils the masterpiece which had made him- 

tm^ — ^i— — ^^ ■ " III I ■ I I , .^^^^^ 11, ■■■■■■ ■■■■ ^1^ I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ^^^^^^-i^— 

Caviu.— 1. WhatofthcaffaireofGreeccin the meantime? 2. The neutrality of Lace- 
dsmon? 3. Wl^at did Agis do a?;iin3t the power of Macedon ? Was the attempt anc- 
cessfulf 4. What of the disputation between Pemoelhenes and .fflschines? 5. Who 
was 8uccefl«ful ? How did he behave after his victor/ ? 6. What of JEachines at Rhodes f 
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« 
selfa homelMSy landless wanderer, and when they could not withhold 
the moBt .vehemeDt applause, he said to. them, *' Ah ! what would have 
been your admiration had you heard it from his own lips !" 

7. About this time Alexander sent to Athens the statues of the 
tyrannicides, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, which he had taken at 
Susa, whither they had been carried by Xerxes. By such kindly and 
politic donations, as well as by the participation in his glory wliich 
accrued to the republic througn the auxiliaries sent to him, Athens, 
the ruling state of Greece, was kept in a pacific and friendly attitude 
during the whole of the conquering caiier of Alexander. 

8. The grasp of his ambition widening apparently with every suc- 
cessive gratification, Alexander resolved upon an incursion into India. 
He had been frequently joined during his last campaigns by new con- 
tingents of troops from Europe, which was the more necessary, from 
the necessity under which he lay of leaving small parties continually 
behind him, to secure his acquisitions. 

9. Large bodies of the Scythians also enrolled themselves under his 
banner, on the conclusion of hostilities in their country. It was with 
a powerful force, therefore, that he set out (327 B. C.) on his Indian 
campaign, which was confined in a great measure to the hanks of the 
Indus and its five principal tributaries. 

10. His course was vigorously opposed by various hardy tribes 
dwelling in these parts, and the natural difficulties of the ground were 
also very troublesome. Having passed a famous city, called Nysa, 
said to have been founded by Bacchus, Alexander crossed the Indus, 
in the upper portion of its course, and continued his progress amidst 
its winding branches. 

11. He soon reached the one ttamed the Hydaspes or Shemtron, 
where Porus, a Svarlike native prince, had assembled an army of 
thirty^ur thousand men, with many armed chariots and ele^jhants, to 
oppose his passage. The MacedMiidQ leader saw the impoBsibility of 
<»08sing with prudence in the face of the Ind^ians, aod he accordingly 
had fecQurse to the expedient of luUii% to rest the vigiianee of Porus, 
who was both faarave and active. 

13. Alexander was successful, passed the river, and defeated the 
enemyl Porus was. taken alive, and, being brouglit before his con- 
queror, excited much admiration by the loftiness and majesty of his 
person. " How can I oblige you?" said Alexander to hira. " By 
acting like a king," was the calm rej^y. *' That I shall do fop my 
own sake ; but what can I do for yours?" said Alexander, smiling. 

13. Porus repeated, that all his wishes were summed up in his first 
request ; and the Macedonian was so much pleased with the profound 
sense of what was great and beconiing in a king, displayed in the 
captive ^s words, that he not only restor^ him to the throne, thinking 

7. What did Alexander about this time sepd to Athens? How was Greece kept in a 
friendly attitude towards Alexander? 8. Wiiat new expedition did Alexander now re- 
solve upon ? What accessions of troops had he often received ? 9. What of the Scythi- 
ans ? To what place was his Indian campaign confined ? 

10. How was his course oppcmd? What city did he pass on his way } 11. What of 
Porus? What did Alexander see was impofiible? To what expedient did be resort? 
12.^ Was he successful ? What passed between him and Porus ? 13. How did Alexander 
tnavhim? » 
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that the datiea of msieatj could not be placed in more capabte 
but aflerwardB made him Ticeroy of ail his Indian ctmquests. 



14. On the Hydupet, Alexander founded two dties, Nicea and 
Bucephalk, numng' the latter in httnor of his celebrated horse, which 
died neat the spot. AAer besieging the citj-of Sangala, the king 
found himself master of all the country lyinjt ajnong the tribntaries of ■ 
the Indus, and above the point where their confluence readers that 
liver one miKhtj stream. 

15. He himself would willingly have pushed his conquests further, 
but his followers were anxious to return, and he consented to their 
wish. He determined, however, to return by the coasts of the Per- 
sian gulf, and for this purpose collected all the vessels he could pro- 
cure, and built new ones, in order to convey hia army down the 
stream of the Indus. 

16. Several months were spent in the passage of the army to the 
ocean, their course being seriously impeded by the barbarianB on the 
banks of the streani. On reaching (335 B. C) the ooean, Alesander. 
is said to have sat on a rock near the shore, and to have gazed for a 
long time at the mighty expanse of waters, weeping bitterly thdt there 
were no more worlds to conquer. 



ALEXANDER'S SECOND IHARBUOE 



AUxandtr gazing at ihi oaan. 

choB, who wtote an account, etiU exlanl, of Ihe voyage, to pursue his 
way to the Euphiates by eett. The toils of the first portion of the land 
maTch were very seyere, but they were lightened to the soldiery by the 
aytiipathy of their leader, and hia jmtient endurance of the hardsbipa 
Bufilered by the meanest fullower in his train. 

18. A very difierent scene was presented by this moving force 
towards the close of their travel along the sea-shore. When they 
reached the fertile district of Carmania, a province of Persia, the 
march of Alexander and hts army became a liiumphal procession, the 
leader himself imitating in public the conduct attributed tu Bacchus, 
who is reported to have danced and sung with his companions through 
all Asia. 

10. On passing Carmania, and entering Persia, Alexander found 
that severjl of his satraps had been templed by hia long absence to 
assume independent autliority. The governor of Persepolia, who had 
been guilty of this olTence, met with a severe punishment. 

20. It was during his stay at the Persian capital on this occasion 
that he took to wife, the customs of Macedon permitting polygamy, 
the daughter of Darius, whose body had been conveyed to Persepolia, 
aiid interred in the royal cemetery with all due respect, by (he orders 
of Alexander. 

■ndnr nld 1° ]■•• Aant nn lt» tmnlca nf ilie tK»n 1 IT. Whh wh>t part of ihe irmr 
■- ■■). Wlmorili«m«rtliihi«ijhih« 



19. Willi did Alewidar Bnd bad tappeiwl In Pera 
WhuhuHwtndonawUtailMbodTDrDiriiii) 
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CHAPTER CXIX. 
The Illness and Death of Alexander, — His CKaracter. 

1. It is extremely honorable to Alexander, that his measures, 
during all the intervals of war in his career, were directed to the 
durable improvement of the countries he had conquered. After put- 
ting the government of Persia into more trustworthy hands, he 
marched to Susa, and from thence to Opis and Ecbatana. In all these 
places he projected improvements, and in many instances perfected 
them. 

2. He proceeded &om Ecbatana towards Babylon, a city which his 
existing despondency of mind rendered him reluctant to enter, on 
account of various prophecies announcing that spot && destined to 
prove fatal to him. He nevertheless sailed down the Euphrates, and 
did take up his abode in Babylon. 

3. But his residence there was not of long duration. In conse- 
quence, it is generally admitted, of an excess in drinking, he brought 
on a severe illness which proved fatal to his life. During the prog- 
ress of the malady, the army, as on various former instances of sick- 
ness, hung around him in a state of inexpressible anxiety and grief. 

4. At length, on the ca^ becoming desperate, his favorite soldiery 
were permitted to enter his room, when a scene took place which has 
no parallel in history. Pale and speechless, but in possession of con- 
sciousness, the dying chieflain beheld his warriors enter one by one, 
weeping bitterly, to take their last look of him. He had strength 
enough to hold out his arm, and each man, as he passed by, kissed the 
beloved hand which had so often waved them on to victory. 

6. Alexander died (323 B. C.) in Babylon, aged thirty-two years 
and eight months. His illness, which resembled an irregular semi- 
tertian fever, lasted eleven days, and terminated his life precisely 
twelve years and eight months after he had mounted the Macedonian 
throne. 

6. The character of this memorable man will be best estimated by 
a reference to his actions. Thouffh a severe scourge to many nations, 
he effected much permanent good amongst them. He roused milUons 
from the sleep of barbarism, and diffused among them the arts and the 
genius of Greece. 

7. On the wide field of his conquests he founded not les^ than sev- 
enty cities, the sites of which were, in most instances, so felicitously 
chosen as to redound to the commercial greatness and civilization of 
the countries where they were planted. In his other measures of 
general polity, he was not less attentive to the welfare of the nations 
whom he subjected to his sway. 

8. In his private character, Alexander appears to have been funda- 

CXIX. — 1. What of Alexaiuier'B meaaures during the internals of war? What o.llies 
didhevUit? 2. Why wiis he reluctant lo vi«it Babylon} Did beeiit«r the city? 3. 
What of bia illness 7 4. The affection of hia soldiera? 

6. Hia death? The leasih of his iilnes^f? 6, 7. What of hi« character in hinpuUlic 
capacity ? 8. Hia private char;«cter? 9. Wiwt muat be remenibeyred i» regard ut Aiis- 
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mentally liberal, generous, and humane ; and though errors and vices, 
came in the train of his astonishing good fortune, fewer odious actiongr' 
can be laid to his charge, than to that of most other conquerors. Fqr 
hig insatiable ambition and disregard of human life, the tone and teih- 
per of his age form the only excuse. 

9. Insane, almost, as his thirst of power appears to us, it must be 
remembered that the philosopher, Aristotle, nursed in Alexander's 
boyish breast the spirit which blazed forth so fiercely in his manhood, 
and that the wisest men of his times viewed his career with admira- 
tion and approval. Other stains, certainly, lie upon the character of 
tlie Macedonian prince, which were peculiarly his own. One of 
these — his excessive indulgence in wine — brought him to a prema- 
ture grave. 

10. The death of a man whose word and will constituted the law 
of the greater portion of the known world, could not fail to be produc- 
tive of the most important consequences ; and* these consequences 
afford the strongest possible evidence of the consummate personal 
abihty of Alexander. 

11. Whilst he lived, the numerous generals by whom* he was sur- 
rounded, and who had perpetually befoie their eyes a most seductive 
picture of successful ambition, appear ever to have insUnetively felt 
and owned the presence of a master, and to have entertained no 
thought of aspiring to the possession of independent power. - ,: 

12. But as soon as the mighty conqueror died, each of these officers, 
in looking around among his fellows, saw none to whose pretensions 
he would sacrifice his own, and, accordingly, all began to put forward 
claims to a share of empire. It chanced Uiat Alexander left behind 
him no heir of his person, or descendant of lus house, capable of hold- 
ing together, under one head, his wide and scattered conquests. 

13. Arideus, the natural brother of the late prince, was a person 
whose infirmity of mind approached to fatuity, and neither Roxana nor 
Statira, the daughter of Darius, the wives of Alexander, were as yet 
mothers. They were in expectation of being so at the time of his 
death, and Roxana soon after brought a son into the world. Stfitira, 
before a similar event could happen in her case, was destroyed by the 
rival queen. 

14. At a great assembly of the principal officers of Alexander, held 
shortly after his decease, it was determined that Arideeus, and Rox- 
ana's expected child, if a son, should be joint successors to the empire, 
and that Berdiccas, to whom Alexander had consigned his ring in the 
last moments of his life, should be regent in their name. 

15. None of the parties to this arrangement had any intention that 
the rule of Arideus and the infant prince should ever be anything 
more than a nominal one, as they at the same time divided all the real 
authority among themselves, under the title of lieutenants or viceroys. 
The number of these lieutenancies, according to the original distribu- 



loilel 10. What of ihe conaequencea of his death? II. During hia life, what do his 

Eenerals appear to have felt? 12. What happened after his death? Did he leave any 
eirs? 13. What of Aridaeus? Roxana and Statira? 
14. What was determined in regard to the successors to thq empire? 15. What was 

29 
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tion, was very great, amonnting to nearly forty ; but this fonn of goT-^ 
eminent endured but a very short period. 

16. Within little more than twenty years of Alexander's deaiJi, 
after many agitations, in the' course ol which Antigonus, Euments, 
aod Perdiccas, three of the most famous of liis generals, fell befure the 
arms of their irrals, the whole of the conquered empire had separated 
itself into a few leading states, the eiristence of wliich was prolonged 
until the Yictorious power of Rome arose to change the face of the 
world anew. 



CHAPTER CXX. 

Kingdom <if Egypt, Syria, ^,j founded. — Readl of Exiles to 

Athens, — Death of Demosthejues, 

1. Thk slates into which the vast empire conquered by Alexander 
had separated itseV, and which were alluded to at the close of the last 
chapter, were — first, EGYPT, which, with Arabia, and Palestine, 
fell to the share of one of the ablest of Alexander's generals, Ptolemj 
Lagus, who was succeeded on the same throne by a long line of 
princes of his name and house. 

2. After they had ruled in Egypt for nearly three centuries, the 
race of the Ptolemies ended in a female of singular beauty, but licen- 
tious character, named Cleopatra, who, on the seizure of her kingdom 
(38 B. C.) by Augustus Caesar, the first of the Roman emperors, ap- 
plied an aspic to her bosom, and died from its venomous bite. 

3. Under the Ptolemies, Egypt held a high place among the na- 
tions, and the city of Alexandria rose to be one of the noblest capitals 
on the face of the earth. Several of the princes of this family were 
liberal patrons of leamuig and the arts, and by them was collected at 
Alexandria an immense library, which was unfortunately burnt during 
an attack on the city by the Romans, under Julius Caesar, the prede- 
cessor of Augustus. 

4. Another library of extraordinary extent was Collected at a later 
period in Alexandria, but this second one also was destroyed, thn)iigh 
the barbarous bigotry of the early followers of Mahomet, llie 
learned have never ceased tb lament these irreparable losses. 

5. The second of the four states based upon the Macedonian con- 
quests, was the kingdom of SYRIA, which comprehended the richest 
portions of Asia, and which fell to the lot of Seleucus, whose fiimily, 
like the Ptolemaic race, kept the sovereignty up to the era of Roman 
supremacy. Seleucus founded the city of Antioch, on the eastern- 



the intention of the parties to this arrangement? How was the authority divided? ]t»- 
What became of the conquered empire twenty years after Alexander's death ? 

CXX. — 1. What was the first of the four stales into which Alexander's empiro was 
divided? To whose share did this kingdom fall ? 2. Cleopatra? Her dea\h? 3. V/hat 
of Egypt under the Ptolemies? The library of Alexandria? 4. The fat«nf ihia «ud 
•oother library coUected at the same place ? 



Doiner iiorery cotiaciea at ine same place ? 
5. The second of the four states? To whose lot did it fall? WTiat city did Seleucus 
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jnost angle of the Mediterranean, and made it the royal seat of him- 
self and his descendants, who were called from him the Selucid^. 

6. The kingdom of Syria, extending as it did from the Mediterra- 
nean almost to the Indus, was originally by far the most powerful of 
the states into which the Macedonian empire was ultimately divided, 
but various provinces in succession gained their independence, and had 
greatly narrow^ed the power of the Selucidie, before the final over- 
throw of the family, after a rule of about two centuries, by the 
Romans. 

7. The third of the states under notice was the conjunct kingdom 
of THRACE and BITHYNIA, which two countries occupied 
respectively the European and Asiatic sides of the Bosphorus, and 
became the possession of Lysimachus, another of the warlike follow- 
ers of Alexander. 

S, The fourth of these states included MACEDON and GREECE. 
Before narrating into, whose hands this division of the empire fell, it is 
necessary to revert to the condition of Greece during the final years 
of Alexander's life. 

9. The fruitless attempt of the Spartans under Agis, against the 
Macedonian viceroy, Antipater, has h^en already alluded to. Having 
succeeded in quelling this insurrectionary movement on the part of 
Lacedffimon, Antipater shortly afterwards contrived to weaken the 
anti-Macedonian party in Athens, by procuring the banishment of one 
who was its life and head, the orator Demosthenes. 

10. Harpalus, one of Alexander's captains, having drawn down on 
himself the merited displeasure of his master^ fled from Asia to Athens, 
in the hope of purchasing an asylum there with his peculated gold. 
Nor was he disappointed in his expectation that the favor of many of 
the leading Athenians was to be bought for a price. 

11. Fhocion and Demosthenes alone discountenanced Harpalus ; 
but in the end,. even Demosthenes was reported to have taken a bribe. 
Whether this accusation was just or not, it ultimately procured the 
banishmeht of the orator. 

12. A threat from Antipater compelled the Athenians to expel 
Harpalus hurriedly from their city, and to impeach those who had 
accepted of his presents or adopted his cause. On Demosthenes, as 
one of this number, a heavy fine was imposed, and being unable to 
pay it, he was under the necessity of retiring to the island of -^gina. * 

13. After this event, nothing occurred for a time to agitate tfio 
public mind of Greece, until' Alexander caused a proclamation to be 
made by his representatives at the Olympic Games, to the effect " that 
all the Grecian cities should immediately recall and receive those per- 
sons who had been exiled from them, and that such cities as refused 
to do so, should be forced to compliance by the Macedonian arms." 

14. At the period when this decree was issued,, the exiles from Che 

found? 6. What of the kingdom of Syria, originally ? 7. The third state? 8. The 
fourth? 9. What of Antipater in Athens? Whose banishment did he procure? 

10. What of Harpalus? What did he hope to do at Athens? II. Who alone dia- 
coudtenanced him? What was reported of Demosthenes? 12; What did Aniipnter 
compel the Athenians to do ? The exile of Demosthenes f 

13. What proclamation did Alexander cause to be made at the Olympic Games ? 
14. What was the number of the exiles from the yarious repubtics? What were Alex- 
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various repablics amounted to not less than twenty thousand peisons, 
and Alexander probably hoped, by restoring these to their homes, to* 
strengthen durably his interest and influence in the several states of 
Greece. There was, besides, a semblance of generosity in such an 
act, that might have blinded even himself to its insulting and tyria< 
nical nature. 

15. It was viewed as a gross piece of despotic insolence by most of 
the republics, and in no other light, indeed, could tiiey well regard an 
order, which called upon them again to receive into their society men 
expelled by ^e public voice as guilty of enormous crimes. Athens, 
in particular, felt deeply indignant at this imperious decree, and endeav- 
ored, not without success, to awaken a spirit of resistance among 
some of the other states. / 

• 16. Such was the state of Greece when intelligence was received 
that Alexander had suddenly died. The news at once decided the 
Athenians, iCtolians, and other allies, upon rising against Antipater, 
and endeavoring to throw off the galling weight of Macedonian ascen- 
dency. 

17. A considerable army was speedily assembled, which was placed 
under the command of Leosthenes, an Athenian general of skill and 
repute. At the same time, the people of Athens sent a galley to 
^gina for Demosthenes ; thus showing clearly, that, had the Olym- 
pic proclamation pointed only to such men as he, they would have 
displayed no aversion to its fulfilment. 

18. When the illustrious orator reached the precincts of Athens, 
his countrymen of every age, rank, and sex, flocked out to meet him, 
and conveyed him within the walls with the warmest demonstrations 
of respect and joy. Neither Demosthenes nor Phocion, the two most 
experienced patriots then existing in Athens, seem to have expected 
any lasting benefit from this outburst of the ancient spirit of their 
country. 

19. Nevertheless, in the outset of the contest with Antipater, there 
did appear some hope of more than temporary success. Leosthenes 
led the allied army into Thessaly , where an engagement took place, 
in which the Macedonians sustained a decided defeat. 

20. Yet Antipat!Sr supported his military reputation by the excel- 
lent order qf his retreat, and was enabled to throw his forces into the 
Thessalian city of Lamia, which he defended obstinately against the 
Athenians and their confederates. At last he made a successful sally, 
and escaped with his troops through the midst of the besiegers. 

21. This put it La his power to join the reinforcements which he 
had sent for from Asia, and soon after he encountered and defeated the 
allies at Cranon in Thessaly. The vanquished were compelled to sue 
for peace, which Antipater granted, but upon terms most humbling 
to the Athenians. Demosthenes and others were to be delivered up 

ander'a motWea ? 16. How waa the proclamation viewed by ibe republics generally ? 
By Athens 7 

16. What did the news of Alexander's death decide the Athenians upon doine? 
17. What of the army raised ? The recaU of Demosthenes ? 18. How was he received! 
What did he expect from this outburst of spirit 7 

o, ^^JF^ ^^]^^^ 9^ ^^^ ?''*^ ^^^^ * 20. What of the retreat of Antipater ? His escape ? 
21 . What did this put it m his power to do ? His next success ? What were the con- 
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jlo the Macedonians ; Athens was to bear the expenses of the war, 
and a Macedonian grarrison was to be installed within that city. 

22. When Demosthenes heard of the conditions imposed upon his 
country, he fled to Calauria, a small island near iEgina, in the mouth 
of the Saronic Gulf. Jlither he was followed by Archias, a man who 
had taken upon himself the base task of delivering up the orator and 
other proscribed persons to Anti pater, and who now endeavored to 
persuade Demosthenes that the Macedonians intended him no injury. 

23. Being seated calmly, when found by Archias, in the temple of 
Neptune, the fugitive, on hearing the deceptive words addressed to 
him, beorored to be allowed to retire a little further into the fane, in 
order to write a few words to his family. 

24. He then stepped aside, and chewed a quill containing poison' ; 
after which he moved again towards Archias, and fell down dead at , 
the foot of the altar. Thus closed, according to the received accounts, 
the life of one whose equal as an orator, if we may trust to the almost 
unanimous voice of mankind, has never since appeared. 



CHAPTER CXXI. 

« 

Death of Aniipater and Phocion. 

1: A NTiPATBR being called into Asia shortly after this period to 
assist in quieting the dissensions prevalent there, the ^tolians took 
the opportunity of again attacldng the Macedonian territories, but were 
equally ittisuccessful as in the former enterprise. 

2. I*eace was restored before the return of Antipater, the fatigues 
of whose Asiatic expedition proved fatal to him. While on his death- 
bed j he gave a striking proof of his disinterested regard for tiie interests 
of the Macedonian power. 

3. His son, Cassander, expected to have been appointed his suc- 
cessor, but Antipater, disregarding the claims of relationship, nomi- 
nated Polyperchon, the oldest of Alexander's generals then in Europe, 
to the high offices' of protector and governor of Macedon. This 
situation involved also the guardianship of Aridaeus and Roxana's son 
Alexander. 

4. One of the first acts of the new protector of Macedon had the 
lamentable effect of causing the death of Phocion, the last of all the 
Athenians worthy to be ranked with the great men of old. Being 
desirous of removing the governors appointed by Antipater, that he 
mi^ht the better concentrate the power of the monarchy in his own 
bands, Polyperchon gave orders for the dismissal of the Macedonian 
garrisons from Athens and other cities. 

5. The Athenians exulted at this depree ; but Nicanor, the gover- 

ditioas of peace? 22. The flight of Pcmoslhanea? By whom was he followed ? 23. How 
wais he found by Archias ? What re luenl tlid he make lo him ? 24. The manner of liis 
dcaih ? 

CXXT. — 1. What did ihe ^tolim^ do on Aniipaler's being called to Asia? Tlieir 
auccess? 2, What of Aniipaler on his duaih-bed? 3. Who expected to l)e his succoa- 
8or ? Who was appointed by .^-.itipfiter ? What did this sim.ilion involve? 

4. What effect li;ul (»n i of thj fir^i iu-.ts ^tf Poly|>3rcljcfn? 5. How was this brought 

29* 
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ngr of the garrison in their city, refused to obey the protector's com- 
mands, and Phocion was accused of abetting his contumacy. Neither 
pausing "to inquire into the justice of the charge, nor permitting him 
to defend himself against it, the Athenians, in their blind fury, first 
proscribed- the aged patriot, and afterwards put him to death. 
« 6. Phocion was a man of the most unsullied virtue, and of the most 
eminent talents as a warrior and statesman. He had long seen the 
degradation ef the Athenian character, and the inability of the people 
to fill their former high place among the nations, and therefore, both 
in the days of Philip and of Alexander, he had ever counselled such 
■measures as might promote the tranquillity of his country, and permit 
her to cultivate those ingenious arts from which her noblest trophies 
had anciently sprung. 

7. When their momentary and misguided passion passed away, the 
Athenians, as they had too often done before, remembered with sorrow 
all the virtues of Phocion, and all the benefits he had wrought for 
them, and they raised to. him a statue of brass, besides paying other 
honors to his memory. 

8. Greece cannot be said to have produced one great man after 
Phocion, and this deficiency of wise and able leaders was, doubtless, 
one chief cause of the insignifieance into which her republics grsydually 
sunk after this epoch. Polyperchon, the protector of Macedon, was 
superseded in the government by Cassander, Antipater's son, who con- 
firmed his power by the cruel murder of Roxana and her son Alexander. 

9. Cassander also put to death Oljrmpias, mother of Alexander the 
Great, a woman of a lofty spirit, but whose fate was regretted by 
none, as, amongst other barbarous acts, she had cut off th^ helpless 
Aridseus, her husband's natural child, and one of the noniinal heads 
of the great empire accumulated by her son. 

10. By these bloody acts, not one person claiming kindred with the 
late ruler of the world was left in existence within fourteen years of his 
decease! at Babylon. But Cassander 's power was not fully confirmed, 
until, in concert with Ptolemy ,-6eleucus, and Lysimachus, he gave his 
help to the overthrow of Antigonus and otlier candidates for rule in Asia. 

11. Then were established (301 B. C.) the four'kingdoms of Egypt, 
Syria, Thrace, (with Bithynia,) and Macedon, (including Greece,) 
which held the 'form of independent states until overthrown by the 
Romans. 

12. The throne of Macedon was now filled by a succession of petty 
princes, who did little nwre than resist the attacks of the barbarians 
from the north, and make occasional incursions into GJreece. The 
kingdom finally fell into the hands of a prince named Antigonus, in 
whose family it remained as long as it was an independent sovereignty. 

13. In the reign of one of the later kings of this family, the repub- 

about 1 6. What of the character of Phocion ? What had he loQg seen 7 What mej^tirps 
had he always cminselled ? 7. How did the Athenians regard his memory after his death ? 
8. What of great men In Greece after Phocion ? Of what was this doubtless the cause 1 
P>y whom was Polyperchon suoceeilftd? How did he confirm hia power? 9. The death 
of Olymuiaa ?. Why was her faie not regretted? 10. The extermination of the kindreti 
of Alexftnder? When was Oassamler'a power fully confirmed? 11. At what date were 
the four kingdoms e.<t«b|i3h«d ? By whom were they finally overthrown ? ji2. By whom 
was the throne of ftLiccdc.ri 3iiccc3.^i ve^y occupied ? 13. What of the republic of Achaial 
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lie of Achaia l^egan to acquire a degree of importance that promised 
almost to renew the fading glories of Greece.* This state, formerly 
one of minor consequence, had become the centre of a confederacy, 
called 'the Achaian or Achsean league, bound together by laws so 
wise, liberal, and equitable, as at length to draw upon it the attention 
of the other states of Greece. 

14. Through the instrumentality of Aratns, an ardent lover of 
liberty who had attained to the high office of general of the Achaean 
states, Corinth, Sicyon, Megara, Epidaurus, Argos, and finally 
Athens itself, joined this excellent association, the main object of 
which was to make the Greeks one united nation. ^ 

15. This was in some measure the last gleam of hope ]that dawned 
on this long agitated land, but, unhappily, the cheering ray was soon 
clouded. The ^tolians and Spartans, becoming jealous of the influ- 
ence of Achaia, raised the flame of civil war anew, and forced the 
states of the league to call in^ntigonus of Macedon to their aid. 

16. Antigonus would grant assistance only on the condition that he 
should be put in possession of the city and isthmus of Corinth, and 
should be nominated head of the Achaian league ; demands which 
were agreed to, and which at once overthrew the liberties of the con- 
federated states. Antigonus took the field against Sparta, but the 
war continued until the accession of his nephtfw Philip, a young prince 
of spirit and ability. 

17. Philip carried on a destructive war with the Spartans and 
iEtolians, and was in a fair way of subjecting all Greece by arms and 
influence, ^hen he ventuved on the fatal step of commencing hostilities 
against the Romans. Tliis measure ultimately oonsummated the ruin 
of Greece, as well as of Macedon. 



CHAPTER CXXII. 
Rome. — Fall of Greece. 

1. Rome, a city founded by Romulus aiid his brother Remus, who, 
according to the fable, were suckled in infancy by a wolf, had gradu- 
ally increased in magnitude and importance, first under the regal form 
of government, and afterwards as a republic. Its people were hardy, 
valiant, and endowed with a spirit of indomitable perseverance that 
made them the first soldiers of the world. 

2. One by one, the cities and states of Italy nad succumbed to the 
sway of the Romans ; and the eyes of this people, whose mingled 
thirst of glory and power knew no limits, were then directed to objects 
further from home. The people of Carthage, a flourishing commer- 
cial city and state on the Mediterranean coasts of Africa, near the site 

14. What states joined the Achaian league? Through whose instrumentality*? 
15. . What did the .£toliana and Spartans now do ? What were the states of the league 
forced to do f 16. Upon what condition would Antiffonus grant his assistance ? Wliat 
of the war ? 17. How was the wa; carried on by Philip ? What meaaare consHmmated 
the ruin of Greece and Macedon ? 

CXXIL ^1. By whom was Rome founded ? What of thli c\Vy% Its people 9 2. The 
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of the modem Tunis, were the firat opponenu wlio'gave a g 
check to the grasping ambition of Rome. 



EoTnului and Eevua. 

3. HannibBl, ui able and renowned Carthaginian genera], led his 
eountTTinen into Italy, woisted in auccession many nf the most ekilfu) 
Roman commandeia, ani) seemed on Ihe point of destroying ihat power ' 
forever. With Hannibal, the King of Macednn leagued himself 
i^nat the Romans, in the hope of receiving afterwards such aasistance 
fn>m ths Carthaginians as would ensure (lie auccesa of all his own 
viewB in Greece and elsewhere. 

4. As the Romans were too intently enga^d in opposing Hannibal, 
to be able at the moment lo revenge themselves upon Macedon (or 
the aid Bent by its sovereign (o ihe Carthaginians, they endeavored lo 
excite the ^tolians and others to harass Fhiiip from Greece. Tins 
was the tirst act of interference on the part of Rome with Grecian 
afiaiis, and the fooling now gained was tievei lost. 

5. After their final triumph over Carthagfl, which they entirely 



utterly defeated, and with wtiom ended the line of the kings of Macedon. 

6. Perseus died in captivity, and his country became a Roman 
province. Immediately afterwards, \ipon the pretence that tbs 
Achseans had countenanced the hostile conduct of Peraens, one thou- 
sand of their chiefs were transported (163 B. C.) to Italy, oslensihlT 
with the purpose of Jjringing tlicin to trial before the Roman scnale, 
but in reality with the intent to weaken efl^ually that league, upon 
the continuance of which hung the hopes of a!I Greece. 

7. This eflect was gained. In the year I4S B. C, Mummiua, » 
Roman general, obtained a great victory at Corinth, and the- once 
illustrious and free republics of Greece were converted into a Roman 
province under tbe name of Achaia. 
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CHAPTER CXXIII. 
Writers of the Fourth Period. 

1. In the latter days of its independent existence Greece produced 
able writers in every department of literature. These writers, how- 
ever, were more frequently sent forth by the colonial settlements of 
► Greece, than by the parent land itself. This period of fjrrecian his- 
tory is most remarkable for the brilliancy with which the light of phi- 
losophy shone out in Athens, i\otwithstanding the progressive decay 
of its political liberty. 

2. Only one dramatist of distinguished eminence flourished in this 
age of Grecian literature. Menander, a comic poet, was born in 
Athens, in the year 342 B. C. He composed one hundred giid eight 
comedies, not one of which has descended to the present time. A few 
fragments compose the whole of his writings now extant ; which is 
the more to be regretted, as the high praises bestowed on him by 
contemporaries show him to have been a dramatist of the first order. 

3. Theocritus, a pastoral poet, was a native of Syracuse, and lived 
about 270 years B. C. These facts, as well as the names of his 
parents, may be in part learned from his writings. It appears from 
his sixteenth Idyllium, — the title given to his short poems, — that 
he remained at Syracuse for some time after the commencement of 
his poetic career. He subsequently resided at Alexandria, where, at 
the court of Ptolemy Philadelphas, he was regarded as one of the 
seven celebrated men, called the Pleiades, or '^ seven stars." 

4. As a pastoral poet, he stands at the head of his class. The 
Roman poet, Virgil, was content to call the Sicilian " master," and 
invokes in his pastorals the muse of Theocritus, under the name of 
the Sicilian or Syracusan muse. In general, Virgil imitates, and in 
many cases adopts and refines, the ideai^ of his predecessor. In some 
instances, according to a custom of ancient writers, and which would 
now be held to be literary piracy, he translates the very words of 
Theocritus, and incorporates them with his own. 

5. Callimachus was bom at Gyrene, in Africa, and obtained the 
sumattie of Battiades, from Battus, king and founder of that city, 
from whom he claimed his descent. The time of his birth is un- 
known ; but he was one of the seven contemporary poets who flour- 
ished at the pourt of Ptolemy Philadelphus. His works are said to 
have been very voluminous, consisting of elegies, hymns, and epi- 
grams, to the amount of eight hundred. Only a few of his short pieces 

■ have been preserved. 

6*^ Apollonius was born at Alexandria, in the time of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus. Li early youth he wrote .the Argonautica, an epic, founded 

CXXni. — I. What of the literature of Greece, during the later days of its indepen- 
dence } Philosophy 7 2. Who w^s Menander? His writing 7 Why is the loss of his 
works more to be regretted 1 3, Who was Theocritus? Wnere did he live for some 
time? Where did he afterwards reside? What of the court of Ptolemy* 4. What of 
bis rank as a poet ? What of Virgil ? 

5. What of Callimachuv? What of his works 3 6. -What of ApoUoaius 9 What did 
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on the fable of the golden fleece. Many allusions and figures ia the 
Paradise Lost prove that MiltoB thought this poem worthy of a careful 
reading. 

7. Lycophron T^aa originally of Chalcis, in Euboea, but was at- 
tracted to Alexandria by the patronage of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
raised him to a place in the poetical constellation. He wrote several 
essays on criticism, and tragedies to the number of twelve, as well as 
many other poems, including flattering anagrams on the illustrious 
names at the Egyptian court. The 'only poem, however, of this 
author whi(^ has escaped oblivion, is his Cassandra. 

8. Bion was bom at Smyrna, and spent the greater part of his 
time in Sicily. Moschua acknowledges him as his friend and his pre- 
ceptor in pastoral poetry. His works are a few elegant and simple 
pastorals, and some fragments. He was a rich man, and we learn 
from ono of the Idylliums of Moschus that he died by poison adminis- 
tered by "a powerful enemy. Moschus was a Syracusan, and contem- 
porary of 1 heocritus, as we learn from one of liis own pastorals. 

9. Aratus was born at Soli, afterwards called Pompeiopolis, in 
Cilicia. He was the disciple of Dionysius of Heraclaea, and, like his 
master, adopted tlie principles of the Stoic philosophy. His name 
appears as one of the Pleiades of Alexandria, and his friendship with 
Theocritus is proved by the sixth and seventh Idylliums of that author. 



CHAPTER CXXIV. 
Historians f OraiorSy ^c, of the Fcurtk Period* 

1 . The chief Greek historian of the era following that of Socrates, 
wafi his disciple, Xeno|^on, who was bom at Athens, (450 B. C.) 
Xenophon lived teethe age of ^y in a state of comparative obscurity, 
when he was invited to Sardis, the capital of Lydia in Lesser Asia, 
by a friend who wished to introduce him to Cyrus, the brother o( 
Artaxerxes, King of Persia. 

2. Xenophon was persuaded to go thither, and the result was, that 
he joined the Grecian auxiliaries, by whose help Cyrms hoped to gain 
his brother's croit^n. The expedition, as' the historical portion of his 
work narrates at length, was unfortunate, and was followed by the 
famous Retreat of the Ten Thousand. Xenophon was {he commander 
of the retreating Greeks on this occasion, and afterwards he became 
their historian. 

3. Being proscribed by the Athenians, he was provided by Agesi-" 
laus, King of Sparta, with a safe retreat at Elea. Here, in a >most 
agreeable country seat, he spent many years with his family, and 
composed the greater number of the historical and philosophical works 
— . — ■ — - — — — ■ — I — I ■ ■ ■ ■ . — 

Milton think of his chief poeoil 7. What of Lycophron? His works? 8. What of 
Bion? His works? Hia death? What of Moschus ? 9. What of Aratus? 

CXXn'". — 1. Who was the chief historian of the fourth period ? Wt«t of Xenophon 1 
2. What army did be joio? WJhat of ihe ftnMKis reu^al? 3, Wli^ did AgesiJaus do 
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that have rendered his name famouE. In coneequence, hQwevei, of a 
war breaking out between the Spartans and EJeans, Xenophon was 
compelled to fly from this elegant letirtment to Corinth, where he 
died aX the advanced age of ninctj 



4. His principal wrilings are his Memoirs of Socrates; Continua- 
tion of Thucydides' Grecian Hi3to77; Eipedilinn of Cyrus; Institu- 
tions of the elder Cynm; Treatises on Economics, Tyranny, Taies, 
Hunting and other suhjefls ; beBides his View of the Spartan and 
Athenian Republics, and one or two other works of interest. As 
s philosopher, Xenophon was one of the most worthy papils of Soc- 

5. For some tiino after the deilli of Xenophon, no re^iar historian 
sprMigf op in Greece to lake up the chain of events at the point where 
he had left olT. Nevertheless, the deficiency was in a great measure 
supplied by the various orawrical compositions of the age of Philip 
and Alexander, . 

6. The career of Demosthenes, the most eminent of the Athenian 
orators, forms a part of the history of his country, and, as such, has 
already been detailed. His discouTses, however, merit here more 
particular attention than could be given to them elsewhere. 

T. On being himself asked what were the qualities that constitnted 
effective speaking, Demosthenes is said to have answered, that there 
were three things required ; and in further explanation , said that these 
*ere "action — action — action." This forcible exposition of his 
ideas of eloquence leads us to anticipate the characteristics of his own 
oratorical style. 

S. Acoonlingly, we find that vehemence of delivery was the main 
feature of Demosthenes' manner of speaking. Yet, had not an equal 
power of forcible exprension been conjoined in him with the power of 
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animated Eiction he -would not have beea, what he has always been 
Bcknowledged to be, the first of orators. 

9. Those orations which, from being directed against Phihp, weie 
called the Philippics, are generally pointed to aa the most powerful 
specimens of Demosthenes' oratory. Various otheta are extant, of 
scarcely inferior eloquence, and amongsl these may he particularly 
mentioned the ontions for the Olynthians, and tlie orator's defence of 
himself against j^Ischines. All of these discourses fumi valuable 
additions to the historical records of the periods in which ihey were 
jironouneed. 



10. The compositions of Isocmtes, (born 43fl B. C.,) one of the- 
most illustrious contemporaries of I>emosthenes, may also be referred 
to here, as having iarecly contributed to the same object. Isocrales 
was usually termed an orator, but his discourses came before his 
countrymen almost slwayB in a written form, as the weakness of lils 
frame and voice rendered him incapable of the exertion of deliTeiiii" 
them before a public assembly. " 

11. Isocralea was, nevertheless, admirably acquainted with the 
principles of oratory, and taught Iheni, for a long period, witli ihe 
most distinffuialied success, to the noblest youths of Athens aul 
Greece. His discourses are of a very high order of composition, and 
in tliem He addressed himself somotimes to moral, and sometimes lo 
political siihjecls. 

12. In his effusions of the latter character, he regularly advocatpd 
the canse of peace with Philip, in opposition to the counsels of Demcu- 
thenesj and although the eloquence of his adversary was at times 

a WhM iKHthe main fBaluroofhiiminnerof ■rmfcinsl 9, Wlmorsiljm awconaiJ- 
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irresistible, Tsocrates never failed to gain the respectful attention and 
applause of his fellow-citizens. Several of the orations of Tsocrates 
are extant, one of the most admired of them being an address to 
Philip of Macedon himself. 

13. Polybius is the next regular Grecian historian of note, in suc- 
cession after Xenophon. Megalopolis, an Arcadian city, was the 
j>lace of his birth, which took place ^05 13. C. Having lived in Rome, 
and being Jicquainted-with the prominent men of his time, his history 
has a compi-ehensive range, and is rendered a work of extreme value, 
by the admirable accuracy and impartiality of the narrator. 

14. Being himself thoroughly versed in war and politics, he has 
given such a view of the campaigns of Hannibal and others, as has 
caused his history to be the delight of military commanders in all 
succeeding times. His style wants t!ie charm of eloquence, but it is 
clear, simple, and well sustained. Polybius lived to the advanced 
age of eighty-two years. His countrymen of Arcadia erected statues 
to hi« memory in all their chief cities. 

15. We shall now notice several writers who flourished after the 
conquest of Greece by the Romans, but they properly belong to the 
age of which we are treating. 

16. Diodorus Siculus, another of the later Grecian historians, was 
not a native of Greece itself, but a descendant of the Hellenic col- 
onists of Sicily, in which island he was born about half a century 
before the era of Christ. In his youth he left his native city of Agyr- 
ium, and began his travels, which did not terminate till he had visited 
the larger portion of Asia and Europe. 

17. In these 'journeys he collected the materials for a historical 
work, the composition of which occupied him for a period of thirty 
years, and which he called his Bibliotheca Historica. This universal 
history, for such it was, consisted of forty books, only fifteen of which 
now exist, namely, the first five and the second ten. 

18. The annals of Diodorus form the chief existing authority upon 
the subject of Egyptian and Chaldean antiquities, and they are, there- 
fore, exceedingly curious and valuable. He was a writer of much 
merit, though neither so elegantly perspicuous as Xenophon, nor so 
scrupulously accurate as Polybius. Living at Rome in the time •of 
Julius and Augustus Caesar, when the Greek tongue had lost some- 
thing of its early purity, tliis historian cannot compete with his prede- 
cessors in beauty of diction and style ; yet the language of Diodorus 
falls not very far febort of the best standards of old. 

19. Contemporary with . the preceding writer, lived the historian 
Dionysius Halicarnasseus, so named from being a native of Halicar- 
nassus, one of the Greek cities on the coast of Lesser Asia. He came 
to Rome about the time when Augustus founded the empire of the 
Csesars. After a twenty-two years' ' residence in the great city, 

garded bf the citizens? What is the most admired of his orations? 13. What of Po- 
lybius?- What of his histories? 14. Hisaccoontof the campaigus of Hannibal? What 
of his styla? At what age did he die ? 

16. What of Diodorus Siculua? His early life? 17. What did. he collect in these 
journeys? What part of his .history is now extant? IS. Of what authority are his 
annals? What of his merit as a writer? Hts language? 19. What of Dionysius 

30 
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Dtonfeiue composed a history of the Roman power, for which he had 
long diligently prepared himself and collected many materials. The , 
last nine books of this work hive been lost, leaving only the first 
eleven now extant out of the original twenty. 

20. In (he second century of the Chris^an era, during the reiea 
of the emperoTS Adrian and Antonine, flourished Arrian of Nicomedia, 
a cily of Bithyiiia, in Lesser Asia. Ariian seems early to have come 
to Rome, and to have studied under a, noted philosopher, named Epic- 
tetus, u hose opinions he afterwards gave to the world in two treatises, 
which have ever been regarded as among the finest expositions of 
ancient morality. 

31. Apjiian, a descendant of one of the chieffamilics of Alexandria, 
in Eg-ypt, came to Rome in tlie time of the Emperor Tnjan, oi about 
the beginning of the second century A. C. Appian began to practise 
the law in the. Roman courts, and attained to such dislincdon as a 
pleader, that he was made one of the imperial procurators, aud, under 
Adrian and Antonine, Trajan's successors, was advanced ^ the 
dignity of a provincial governor. 

' 22. He wrote a regular history of Rome, from the siepe of Troy 
to iho times of the empire, besides various separate and extendi 
accouDts of particular wars, cfvit an<l foreign, which signalized ths 
annals of the Roman people. Some of tbese fragmentary compoei- 
tions are all tliat now remain of his works.. 



S3. CuDtemporaneonsly with the preceding historian, lived one of 
much greater merit, the able and illustrious Flutarcb. He was bora 
at Chceronea, a small city of Btentia in Greece. The family of Plu- 
tarch was one of the most ancient and respectable in his native place, 
and all its members were attached to the pursuits of philosophy. 

HaJlurngnEuil -Whst hlilorfdldhacompniet IM. Whu of Arrianl SI. Ainiuit 
Hi> miKMi B. 1 pleader 1 2S. WttM hi«ory did h. .iriie7 WhU ofhiB coninSilnw 
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24. Plutarch's tastes were early bent in the same direction, and he 
had the advantage of an excellent education under an Egyptian named 
Ammonius, who had formed a famous school at Athens. The young 
Chaeronean afterwards travelled to Egypt, i country ever full of attrac- 
tion for inquisitive minds. On his return, he journeyed through all 
the leading cities of Greece, and finally went to Rome. 

25. After a residence here of about forty years, he finally retired 
to his native city, to spend there the closing period of his life. He 
completed, in* his retirement, the work upon which his fame is 
founded — his .Lives of the Illustrious Captains and Statesmen of 
Greece and Rome. 

26. These lives constitute one of the most charming productions 
which antiquity has sent down to us. To this hour the work is held 
as a model of biographical composition, uid well jdeserves to be so, 
from the impartial, nervous, manly, and unaffected style in which it is 
executed. Plutarch's morals and piety, also, merit as much com- 
mendation as those of any heathen writer. Upon the whole, though 
defective in morals, the hves have perhaps been more instrumental in 
inciting youth to virtuous and loky actions, than any other production 
of Greece or Rome. 

27. Several of Plutarch's other works have been lost, but we have 
still some sm.a]l treatises — as, for example, his Symposiaes or Table 
Conversations, and his Morals — which maintain his reputation for 
af^lity and piety. He was honored with the office of chief magistrate 
by the ^^hseroneans, and died, at a ripe old age, amongst his country- 
men and friends. 

28. Ilerodian is a historian deservedly held in high esteem. The 
time in which he flourished may be gathered with sufficient accuracy 
from his history, which depicts the events of the Roman empire, from 
•the reign of Marcus Antoninus, (who died 180 A. C.,) to the accession 
of Gordion, a period of about seventy years. The historian of this 
period witnessed in person the chief occurrences wliich signalized it, 
having- the best opportunities for accurate observation, from his being 
long attached to the court of the emperors. 

29. The history of llerodian is in eight books, and includes the 
reigns of more than twelve emperors, the soldiery having gained at 
that time such ascendency as to overturn the throne whenever they 
pleased. Our most authentic knowledge (»f this stirring era is derived 
from Herodian, who wrote in a style full of dignity and sweetness, 
and wliose comments upon the events he records are pertinent and 
instructive. No other productions of his are now extant. 

23. Who was Plutarch ? His family? 24- His early tastes Hnd education ? Where 
did lie afterwards travel? 23. Tu what city <Ud he finaUy retire? What work did ho 
complete here? 26.. What of these lives? 27. What of Plutarch's other works 7 28. 
What of Herodian ? What event doe? his history depict? Did he himself witness the 
occurrence that he describes? 29. What does t^s history inclade ? His style? 
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CHAPTER CXXV. 

» 

Philosophers^ Sophists, and Artists of the Fourth Period, 

1. The chief philosophers of this epoch are those who originated 
the six schools or sects, respectiyely called the Academic, the Peiipa- 
itHic, the Cynic, the Stoic, the Epicurean, and that of the Sceptics. 
The founder of the first of these, the Academic sect, was Plato, the 
most illustrioas of all the disciples of Socrates. He was hy descent 
an Athenian, hot was bom in the island of ^gina, (430 B. C.) 

2. When very young he gaye the most marked indications of 
genius, devoting himself to the cultivation, chiefly, of poetry and the 
fine arts. Before he reached the age of twenty he had composed epic 
and dramatic poems of considerable length, which he tlirew into the 
flames on hearing a discourse from the bps of Socrates. 

3. From that moment, Plato resolved to dedicate his attention 
wholly to the study of philosophy, and for eight successive years he 
continued in attendance upon the lectures of Socrates. When that 
wise and good man fell a victim to persecution, Plato was beside him 
in his latter da]rs, and afterwards embodied in the dialogue entitled 
Phaedo those fine thoughts on the Immortality of the Soul, whkh the 
martyred philosopher poured forth almost in the hour of death. ^ 

4. Plato retired after his master's decease from Athens to Megara, 
then travelled into Italy, Egypt, and other countries, imbuing his mind 
with the philosophic treasures to be found in each, and finally returned 
to Athens, to open a new school for the instruction of youth. 

5. The spot which he chose for this purpose was a grove which 
had been the property of a citizen named Academus, from whom it 
was ever a^er called the Academy. Plato's genius and learning 
speedily attracted to his school crowds of the most distinguished 
youths of Greece, and even females frequently attended his lectures in 
disguise. 

6. The fame of his wisdom spread so widely, that various kings and 
communities solicited his assistance in improving the political consti- 
tution of their governments. Dionysius, king or tyrant of Sicily, was 
successful in inducing Plato more than once to visit Syracuse, his 
capital, but the monarch's character was too. mean and vicious to 
enable him to appreciate or to profit by the. philosopher's instructions. 
Indeed, the latter w^ obliged to fly from the court of Dionysius to save 
his life. 

7. Plato continued, with few intervals, to teach in Athens till the 
time of his death, which occurred in the seventy-ninth year of his age. 

CXXV. — 1. What six sects of philosophers existed in the fourth period ? Who founded 
the Academic sect? What of Plato's birih? 2. What of his youthl What had he 
done before he was twenty ? 3. What did he afterwaiids resolve to do ? What of 
Socrates? 4. Where did Plato go after the death of Socrates? Where did he afterwards 
travel ? What did he do in Athens ? 6. What of the grove of Academus ? The reputa- 
tion of Plato ? 6t For wh;u purpose did Icines solicit his assistance ? What of Dionysius 
ofSicily? 7. PlaUj'ddeaiU? His personal character? 8. Of what do the writings of Plato 
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The. peiBOnst character of this great man spi^nis to liave been not 
unworthy of the genius he displayed in liis writirif^. 
•8. Tha writingB of Plato, embodying the opinions called the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, consist of thiriy-five dialogues and thirteen epistles. 
These works embrace auchaiaslvarietyofsiihjccls, ethical, physical, 
logical, aud political, that it is impossible, in a limited compass, to giTB 
any connected view of them as a whole. Like muny of the ancients, 
Plato conoeiies two principles, God and Maittr, lo have eternally co- 
existed in the universe. He views the Deity as an Intelligent Cause, 
the origin of all spiritual being, and the fcamer of (he material world. 
9. Many beautiful truths are to be found dJU'u^cd through his writ- 
inga, but a fanetfn) spirit of theory pervades tlie tvhole. His genius 
shone so brilhanlly through ali jiis wriiiirgs, that no philosopher of 
antiquity bad the honor of attracting so many followers. 



10. Aristotle, the founder of the Peripatetic sect, (bom 384 B. C.,) 
was a native of Siagira, a town of Thrace, from which he has often 
been called the Stagirite. He was early initiated in the elements of 
knowledge, and at the age of seventeen went tu Athens, where he be- 
gan to study under Plato. Thtit pliilosophei soon discerned the power- 
ful talents of hie jmpil, and iisei! to call him the Mind of the School. 

11. He went to Macedon to enter upon the education of Alexander, 
according to a promise made, at Ac birth of that prince, to his father, 
Kitig Philip. Alesaiider was about fourteen years of ago when Aris- 
tuUe became (343 B. C.) his tutor. Theh' connection continued for 
eight years, during which time the teacher won the esteem of his 

fiupil BO thoroughly, that the latter used lo say, " Philip had given him 
ife, but Aristotle had taught him to live well." 

wnsislJ Ttlf-iihjcMinf Ihs^wHIiiriT IJI whaiaiJ Plnlntitlieffl BT Wtwl mjril 
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12. When Alexander came to the throne, and entered on. his careei 
of conquest, Aristotle returned to Athens, and opened a school in the 
groTe called the Lyceum. From his practice of walking here, wheiP 
discoursing to his pupils, his followers were called Peripatetics, or 
walkers. 

13. But Aristotle continued to correspond with his royal pupil ; and 
Alexander, at the request of his teacher, employed several thousand 
persons, in Asia and Europe, to collect specimens of the animal king- 
dom, and sent them to Aristotle, who was tlius enabled to write a 
history of animated nature. Only ten out of fifty volumes of this work 
are now extant. 

11. He wrote upon a great variety of subjects, and the most acute 
minds of after ages have not hesitated to follow many of his views. 
His History of Animated Nature has been much admired for the accu- 
racy of the descriptions contained in it. 'His other works, genenilly 
speaking, are remarkable for the extraordinary acuteness of intellect 
displayed in them. 

15. The founder of the Cynical sect of philosophy was Antisthenes, 
an Athenian, (born 420 B. C.) This person became a disciple of 
Socrates, and distinguished himself by severity of manners extraordi- 
nary even amoifg the pupils of that simple and unassuming teacher. 
Socrates did not approve of the ragged ness which Antisthenes loved 
to exhibit in his dress. '* Why so ostentatious?" said the master; 
** through your rags I see your vanity." 

16. Diogenes became even more celebrated than his master, Antis- 
thenes. lie was born at Ponlus, (418 B. C.) He went in rags, 
begged for bread that he might be insulted, and sat in the eaves of the 
houses under the rain. He would embrace snow statues in winter, 
and lived, it is generally told, in a tub. All this was done — to report 
it in its best light — with the view of inuring himself to bear all ex- 
tremes of fortune, and in order to counteract the advance of luxury by 
his example. 

17. Diogenes was rude and unsparing in his speech. Sarcasm was 
his mode of teaching mankind, if, indeed, he could be called a moral 
teacher. It is certain that there is a noble meaning in some of his 
sayings, which constitiUe the best exposition W(; have of the Cynical 
philosophy. A profiigate person having written over the door of his 
house, Let nothing evil eater here ; ** Which way, then," said Dioge- 
nes, " must the master go in ?" 

18. Observing a young man bhish, "Take courage, friend." said 
he ; *' that is the color of virtue." In reply to one who asked him at 
what time he ought to dine, he said, " If you are a rich man, when 
you will; if you are poor, when yon can." *'How happy," said 
some one, " is Calisthenes in living with Alexander." " No," said 
Diogenes ; " he is not happy ; for he must dine and sup when Alex- 
ander pleases." 



12. Where did Arisioile go wlien Alexander came to the throne? What were his 
followers called? 13. Did intercoiirao between him and Alexander still commue 7 What 
of the history o^nimaied Naiure? 14. Wliat of the auSjecls treated of by ArieUUle? 
What of his works in general? 15. Who was Antisthe.ies? What anecdote ia told 
of him) 16. Who WrtS Diogenes? What were some of hid peculiarities? 17, What of 
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19. Hearing one cnniplaiii Ihal he slioiild nut die in his native couo- 
Wy, he said, " Be not uneasy : from every place there ia a passage to 
the regions beluw." Being piesenled at a feast with a large gohiet 
uf wine, he threw it upon the ground. When hlamed for wasting so 
much good liquor, he anEwercJ, " Hid I drunk it, there would have 
been double waste ; I as well as the wine would have been lost." 

30. Being interrogated what benefit he reaped from his laborious 
philosophical researches, and his pursuit of wisdom — " If I reap no 
other benefit," said he, " this alone is a sufficient compensation, that 1 
am prepared with equanimity to meeieverysort of fortune." Having 
been captured by pirates at sea, and sold to a citizen at Corinth, 
Diogenes spent a considerable part of liis life in that city. He became 
the instructor of his master's children, and also took on himself the 
office of a censor of the public moraU- 



.21. He was visited here by Alexander the Great, who found him, 
Bt the age of eighty, silling in his tub. " Can I do anything for youl"- 
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said Alexander. " Yes," was the reply, ** yon ran remove from be- 
tween me and the sun." The reply pleased the king so much, that 
he said, " Were I not Alexander, I would be Diogenes!" 

22. Diogenes had not on all occasions the advantage in sharp 
speaking. Some one, seeing *hira embrace a statue covered with 
snow, inquired if he did not suffer from the cold. " No," said the 
philosopher. " Why, then," said the stranger, ** I can see no great 
merit in what you are now doing." 

y.*?. In the presence of some distinguished strangers from the court 
of Dionysius, Diogenes put his foot upon the robe of Plato. *' Tims 
I trample upon the pride of Phito," said the Cynic. *' And with 
greater pride of your own," jnstl)' replied the other sage. Plato used 
to call Diogenes a mad Socrates, in allusion to llie mixture of wisdom 
and extravagance which constituted his character. 

24. The sect of the Stoics greatly resemble! that of the Cynics, 
with this diflerence, that the former abstained fnan carrying their selt- 
denial to the same extreme lengths in point of dress and habits. At 
the same time, while the Stoics copied the austerity of the Cynical 
morals, they endeavored to introduce principles of a novel order into 
speculative philosophy. 

25. The founder of the Stoic school was a native of the island of 
Cyprus, by name Zeno, who was horn 36i! B. C, or about the com- 
mencement of Philip of Macedon's reign. His father, a Cyprian mer- 
chant, sent Zeno, when about thirty years old, to Athens with a cargo 
of Phoenician purple, which was lost by shipwreck on the coast of the 
Piraeus. Zeno got to Athens with safety, honever, and, having 
already received an excellent eduontion, continued his studies, and at 
last determined to open a school of |>hilosophy. 

26. He chose, for the scene of his prelections, a public porch or 
portico, called the Stoa, and hence the word Stoic, as applied to his 
followers. Occasionally, also, they were called the Pliilosophers of 
the Porch. Here he taught for a long period with much success, 
exhibiting in-his own life a perfect example of the severe morality he 
inculcated on others. He was frugal in his diet and all his expenses, 
grave and dignified in his manners ; and his attire, though scrupulously 
neat, was always plain. ; 

27. He died by his own hands at the age of ninety-eight. His 
suicide arose from his having fallen and broken one of his fingers, a 
circumstance which seemed to him a hint that he was no more fit for 
earth. " Why am I thus importuned?" said he ; "I obey the sum- 
mons;" and on reaching home, under the influence of a miserable 

superstition,- he strangled himself. 

28. The Stoical philosophy, invented by Zeno, teaches that there 
are two principles in nature, by which, and out of which, all things 
have been formed. The one of these principles is active, being com- 
posed of pure ether or spirit, inhabiting the surface of the heavens, 

of Alexander's visit to him 7 22,23. What instances are mentioned to show that 
Diogenes did not always have the advantage in conversation? 24. What of ilie sect of 
the Stoics? 25. Who formed the sect ? WhatofZcDO? His education ? What did lie 
determine to do at At hens? 26. What was the <S7&a ? His success in teaching? What 
of his diet, manners, and attire? 27. What of his death? 28. What does the Stoical 
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and being, in short, the creative spirit of the universe, or God. The 
passive principle is mattei^, which is in itself destitute of all qualities, 
but it is capable of receiving any impression, or being moulded into 
any form. 

29. EpicuroB, the founder of a famous school of philosophy known 
by his name, was born (344 B. C.) at Gar^etus, a small town in the 
neighborhood of Athens. At the age of cijghtaen, he went to study 
at Athens, and continued there for a considerable period. He suiise- 
quently left it to reside successively at Miuiene and LnropsHcus, in 
both of which cities he opened a school for tiie instruction oi' others in 
the philosophical doctrines which he was gradually maturing- in his 
own mind. 

30. He was not long contented, however, with a provincial reputa- 
tion. In his thirty-eighth year he returned to the Athenian capital, 
purchased a garden, and there begun to teach his system of philosophy, 
which was hence frequently called the Philosoj»liy of the Garden. His 
opinions speedily became extremely popular, i)a,rtly, no doubt, because 
they were of a nature to contrast most agreeahly with the then preva- 
lent doctrines of the Cynics and Stoics. 

31. But the system of Epicurus, though comparatively mild in its 
character, was afterwards unfairly representeJ as countenancing sen- 
sual indulgence of every' kind. His doctrines give no color to this 
common belief, which his name has been abused to perpetuate. His 
life, also, gave the lie to the charge. He was noted lor temperance 
and continence, and inculcated upon his disciples the necessity of 
restraining all the passions, if they would lead a happy life. 

32. Pyrrho, a native of Elea, (born 340 B. C.,) was the founder of 
t^e sect of ttie Sceptics, so called because their only settled opinion 
was, that everything is uncertain. It was said of him that he carried 
his dubitation so far, as to render it necessary for his friends to 
attend him closely in his walks, lest he should doybt the existence of 
a precipice or an approaching carriage, and so end all mortal doubts 
at once. 

33. Pyrrho's life, like that of many of the Grecian sages, of whose 
temperate habits the circumstance is no weak proof, was extended 
much beyond the common term. He reached the age of ninety, and 
was honored with a monumental statue by the people of Athens, as 
well as by the Eleans. Both among his countrymen and throughout 
the other states of Greece, Pyrrho had many pupils, who at first called 
themselves the Pyrrhonic School, but were finally named Sceptics. 

34. The arts of painting and sculpture did not decline in this age 
from the excellence to which they had been previously brought by 
Parrhasius, Phidias, and others. Among those who distinguished 
themselves as painters, Zeuxis, Timanthes, Pamphilus, Nicias, Apel- 
les, and Eupompus, stand in the first rank. 

philoaophy teach ? 29. What of Epicurus ? His early education? What schools did 
he open? 30. What did he afterwards do? Were his opinions popular? 31. How had 
the system of Epicurus been unfairly represented? His doctrines and life? 32. Who 
was Pvrrho? Tu what extent did he carry his dubitation? 33. To what age did his life 
extend? How was he honored by the Athenians and Eleans after his death? By what 
naatea are his pupils called ? 
34. Whatoi painting and sculpture during this period? Who distinguished them.' 
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35. Zeazis was born, it is said, at Heraclea. His pictares of 
Hercules strangling the serpents, of Juno Lucina, and of Jupiter sur- 
rounded by the other gods, are mentioned by the ancients as having 
been consummately beautiful. The most fataious piece of Timantbes 
is his Sacrifice of Iphigenia, one point in which has been thought to 
indicate the highest skill. 

36. Instead of endeavoring to portray on the canvass the features 
of Agamemnon, the fa^er of the victim, Timanthes made him veil 
his face with his robe, thus leaving the eonception of the parent's 
agonized expression of countenance to the fancy of the spectator. 

37. Pamphilus, and the other painters named, are represented as 
having produced many pieces not inferior to those of Zeuzis and 
Timanthes. Apelles was the painter of ^Alexander the Great, vrho 
generously gave him the hand of a yonng lady with whom he had 
fallen deeply in love, on being employed to take her portrait. 

38. The Greek painters possessed but four colors — white, red, 
yellow, and black. It has been generally believed that they could 
not, with these limited tints, delineate nature in all her various 
aspects : but the opinion of one of the greatest of modern painters — 
Reynolds — leans to the other side. He imagines it to be quite possi- 
ble to fulfil every purpose of the art with the colors mentioned. 

39. Praxiteles was the most eminent of the later Grecian sculptors. 
He excelled in the s(^t and beautiful, as Phidias did in the grand and 
sublime. The principal works of Praxiteles were kept at Athens, but 
the Venus of Cnidus was the most celebrated of all the productions 
of his chisel, and for a long period of time attracted visitors from all 
quarters of the world. 

40. The statue was executed in Parian marble, and stood, accord- 
ing to the account of a spectator, in a temple dedicated to liie same 
deity. From the description, the sculptor appears not only to have 
presented a form of exquisite symmetry, but to have given the stone 
something like the soilness of flesh. 

41. Polycletus was another distinguished cultivator of the art of 
statuary in this age. A figure of Argive Juno, of colossal proportions, 
and composed of gold and ivory, was his most famous work. 

42. Camachus, Naucides, and Lysippus, were also great sculptors 
of the time, and combined to fill the temples and public buildings of 
the Grecian cities with models of beauty and grace, executed some- 
times in marble, and sometimes in bronze. That ancient writers have 
not eulogized too highly the works of these sculptors, is proved beyond 
all doubt by the perfection evinced in the few relics now extant of 
Grecian art. 

aekes OB painters 7 35. What of Zeuzis? His paintings? vWhato Timanthes' paint- 
ings ? 37. What of Pamphilus and the others? Apelles? 38. What of the Greek col- 
ors? What has been thought of their want of color? 39. What of Praxiteles? IQ 
what did he excel? His principal worlcs? 40. What of the Veniw of Cnidus? 41. 
What of Polycletus ? 42. Camachus, Naucides, and Lysippus ? What is prored in ih« 
few relics now extant of Grecian art ? 
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CHAPTER CXXVI. 
Changes in the Political Condition of Greece, 



Paul preaching at Albati. 

1. In the condition of a humble dependency of Rome, Greece re- 
mained lor upwards of four succeeding centuries. It is remarkable, 
that, although politically one of the least important of all the provinces 
composing, during tliat period, the Roman empire, Greece still retained 
its preeminence in learning and literalurc. Enslaved as the land was, 
it continued to be the great school of (he time. 
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S. No Roman youth of rank and we^ilth was 'held to hare perfected 
hia education wiihout a visit to Athena, and a course of study niMler 
its professors of eloquence, the branch of polite learning then chiefly 
ciJiivated. Thus, from its share in the trairins of such men as the 
distinguished orator Cicero, and other persons of note in the anaaUof 
liiime, Greece may be said to have stili exerted a considerable degree 
of influence on'll>e al&irs of the world. But allhoug-h it instructed 
many eminent men fiota other countries, it gave birlb, in this a|;e, la 

3. In less than two centuries alter the Roman subjuiration, a 
brighter and mure C''("'>oi>a liberty than Greece had ever known, even 
iu her best days, thrDiigh the preaching of the Apostle Paul, was set 
forth to the listening Greeks — the way of salvation through Jesus 
Christ. He daily argued with the Jews and with the more pious cit- 
izens in the synagogues and in the public market place. Some 
mocked, but a few believed him to he sincere, and an infant church 
was established in Greece, which retained the apostolic 6Jih and 
purity till marred by ttis higotry and superstition introduced in after 



4. Threo hundred and thirty yeais after the birth of Christ, ; 
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important change took place in its political condition. Constantlne, 
the reigning Emperor of Rome, removed his court and government to 
the Grecian city of Byzantium, which, in consequence, received the 
name of Constantinople. 

6. This step was ere long followed by the c&vision of the empire 
into two parts, the one called the empire of the East, and the other 
that of the West, from the relative positions of their respective capi- 
tals, Constantinople and Rome. 

6. The Eastern Empire, of course, included the province of Achaia, 
or Greece. Having himself become a Christian, Constantino was also 
the instrument of introducing that faith into Greece, as well as other 
European countries under his dominion. 

7. But all the benefits which might have been expected to accrue 
to Greece from the converaon of one of its cities into the site of a 
powerful fi^ovcmment, were prevented or rendered of no avail by the 
tottering stat« of the imperial power, and by the severe and long- 
protracted struggles which soon after agitated Europe. 

8. Neve tribes and races of men appeared upon the scene, tcwrestle 
for superiority with the Romans and other nations who had long pos- 
sessed and inhabited the countries near the Mediterranean. These 
intruding tribes xame* from the northern and eastern bounds of the 
same continent, and were called Ky the various names of Goths, Ostro- 
goths, Visigoths, Vandals, and Ilxnis, all of them' pastoral races, and 
of a simple, brave, and warlike character. 

9. These tribes, as they increased in numbers, gradually encroached 
on the ancient settlements, and entered into fierce wars with, the rulers 
of Rome. Not longjifter the division of the empire into Eastern and 
Western, Alaric, King of the Visigoths, vatiqtii^ed Honorius, the 
reigning Emperor of the West, and 410 A. C.) sacked and plundered 
the cityof Rome. 

10. The Western Empire had a short subsequent existence, but was 
finally extinguished by Odosuser^ another of ijiese barbarian princes, 
(476 A. C.) Meanwhile, the Eastern Empire was engaged in con- 
tention with enemies of a similar order, but with mom fortunate issue. 

11. In the sixth century, (A. C.,) and during the reign of Justinian, 
the exertions of a ^reat general of the east, named Belisarius, saved 
the Constantinopohtan sovereignty from the attacks of the Vandals 
and other powers. This successful warrior was afterwards ungrate- 
fully deserted by bis master, in his old age, and left to die in a state 
of beggary, rendered more deplorable by the loss erf sight. 

12. From the sixth till the eleventh centu^ (A. C-) a long line 
of princes held in succession the throne of Constantinople. Cruel 
wars, both foreign and domestic, marked almost every reign during 
this period, and Greece, its people, and its monuments, sufiered griev- 
ously in the continued turmoil. The Christian church was now estab- 



6. How was the empire dirided 7 6. Wlmt did the Eastern Empire include 9 Bid 
Conatantine spread the Christian faith? 7. What of the siaie of the imperial power? 

8. What new tribes appeared upon the scene? From whence did these tribes come? 

9. What did they gradually do? What of Alaric? 10. What of the existence of the 
Western Empire? In what contention was the Eastern Empire meanwhile engaged? 
11. What of Belisarius? His death? 12. What was the sUte of the empire from the 

31 
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lished in a firm and regular form in the emnire, but it was perpetoally 
affitated by sectarian discussions. Upon these, all the literary abOity 
of the age was expended. 

13. Meanwhile, the Arabians, or Saracens, bad sprung up into 
note in Asia, under the leadership of their prophet Mahomet, (bora 
569 A. C.,) and had wrested £rom the Byzantine emperors the greater 
part of the possessions once held by them in Asia and Africa. 

14. These losses were rendered more galling by religious di£^- 
ences, as the Saracens endeavored to spread everywhere the doctrines 
of MaJiomet, professed by themselves. Among other countries, Pales- 
tine, the birmplace of the Christian faith, and the scene of all the 
occurrences held in remembrance and veneration by its followers, had 
become the possession of the disciples of Mahomet. 

15. This gaye rise, in the eleventb century, to the crusades, a 
series of ex^ditions in which the Byzantine Greeks, and all the 
Christian nations of Europe joined, with the view of recovering Jeru- 
salem from the Saracens. iMone of the various crusading exp^tions 
were successful, but they had the efi^t of greatly iiyunng the Greek 
empire of Constantinople. 

16. One of the crusadii^g princes, Baldv^n, Count of Flanders, 
fl204 A. C.,) seized on the city, and became emperor hmiself. 
Amidst the contentions which followed, various independent sovei^ 
eignties sprang up within the already narrowed bounds of the empire, 
and left it an easy prey to the Turxs, a powerful Asiatic tribe, who 
gained a footing in Europe in the fourteenth century. 

17. The Byzantine empire was 'finally overturned by the Turfo, 
ri454 A. C.) From the conquerors, all the provmces to the south of 
Uie DanulSe, inclusive of Greece, received the name of Turkey io 
Europe. 



CHAPTER CXXVIL 
Bevolution in Greece. — Siege of Tripolitza.^^MaTco Bozzaris. 

1. The condition of Greece now became much more grievops than 
it had eyer been. During the long existence of the Bjrzantine empire, 
the land had been under the rule of soTereiffns who spoke the Greek 
tongue, who boasted of Greek descent, and who professed one com- 
mon religion with the Greek people. 

2. But now that people became ^ slaves of strangers, who held 
a different faith and used a diflfeient language. Owing to these cir- 
cumstances the Greeks and Turks never mingled into one nation : in 
their instance the relation of conquerors and conquered^never ceased. 
For more than three centuries succeeding the estabHriimeDt of the 

sixth to the deyeiuli centory i Tba Mate of the church? 13. What of the Sanceiit 1 
Biahometf 14. What of the doctrines of Mahomet f 15. To what dfd this glre rise ia 
the eleventh century f Waa the enttrpriae succetifalf 16. What of Baldwin of Flan- 
deraT 17. What at last became of the Byzantine empire? 

CZTVU.— 1. What of the condition of Greece at this period? What of its sor- 
areigns? 2. What of the iatercoorse of the Greeks and Turks? How k>ng wars the 
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TuTks in CoualantiDopIe, the Grecian people were systematically 
oppresaed, rather than governed, by pachas or lieutenants fixed by the 
Tulmg powoT in TaamM quarters of the country. 



been excited for them among the other Christian nations of Europe 
during tius long period. But at length, towaids the close of the 
eighteenth century, the spirit of leBiBtance, atid the desire for inde- 
pendence, sprang up among the Greeks themselves. Secret societies 
were formed, and plans laid, for effecting the emancipation of the 
country. Numerous associations were also formed for furtheting the 
same object by pecuniary contributions. 

4. Partial outbresiks of this spirit occurred, all uf which the Turk- 
ish government were able to suppress, until the year 1B3I, when the 
members of a secret society, who called themselves Hetarists, proclaimed 
theii intention to liberate Greece, and called upon all the friends of 
liberty and freedom to assist them in the struggle. Tlie call was an- 
swered from every hill, mountaia and valley, and preparations for 
striking a dealh-blow at the power of the Turks began throughout 
the land. The rebellion soon reached so formidable a height, that the 
Turkish Sultan determined to resort to the nmst violent measures in 
his power, tn check at once the rising insubordination. 

5. With a view to strike terror into the hearts of the Greeks he 
caused the venerable Grecian patriarch, Gregory; to be dragged from 
the church fo the palace, and to be hung over the principal entrance for 
two days, A general massacre of the Greeks at C<mstantinople fol- 
lowed ; their churches were broken open and pillaged, the ornament? 
toru down, and the pictares of the saints destroyed. Nine bishops were 
hung with Gregory, and men, women and children without number 

CmkiappnHad! 3 Howdid Euroinloolc upon ihtntnifitlal Wbat nv 
tlMMBoflbe Hiurjiu nuii 
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6. The siege of Tripolitza eoon fullowcd. Tliis was a large cilj 
belonging to the Turks, BJtimtcd in the cenOe of the Pelopoimcsus. 



Muritroftht Giuk Falriarch. 
19 at thJB period the tefoge of many soMien and Taiis wto fled 



Eich Jem of TripoUtza. 
ftom the puisoit of the GreekB. The Gredan army surroanded the 

». UrtiM of UiepMrwrehGregntT* W;i« folli.wKU fi. Whsl of Ttipi^liU Tlw 
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city, having taken possession of the hills immediately around il. The 
uiege lasted for six months, at the ei>d of wliich time the TuricB were 
ftlmosl in a state of starvation. A pestilence soon broke out among 
them, which carried offhundreds every day. 

7. In this state of things, proposals of capitalatlon were miidetothe 
Greeks, and the lichesl men in the city nere sent as deputies. Among 
■ these "waa a Jew, who wore in his belt a pair of gold-motmted pistols, 
epaikling with diamonds. These attracted the eye orColoeotroni, the 
Grecian commander. " Ha," he exclaimed, " a Jew, and armed ; this 
must not be !" and seizing them, slid Ihem into his belt as a lawful 
prize. The only point settled between the Greek chiefs and the Turk- 
ish ambassadors was a few days' truce for the purpose of deddiog die 
l«TiiiB of snnendei more easily. 



8. On the third day of the truce, a party of the Greeks venturing 
Beat the walls of the town, observed a portion of it unguarded ; they 
mounted and displayed their flag. The etfect was ii 
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wild ruih was made from ail sidea ; tlie walls were scaled whlionl 
oppoutioD ; the gates were apeoed , and a confused mass of Bddien, 
pouring in, shot or hewed down ^1 the Turks thej met. The latter 
fought vtdiuitjy, but wtte soon oteipowered b; the tide of Greeka. 
Fii^n thousand Turks perished by famine and the sword. 

9. The victorious Giceks now scattered thecoBehes about the coon- 
trv, fightuig wherever there was an opportuoity, and rendering Ibe 
whole extent of Greece one vast baltle-Eround. The warfare of lbs 
Greeks during ibis struggle was carried on in an erratic kind of man- 
ner, without much' regular combination of forces, smalt bodies being 
banded together under what were called capilani, or chiefs, many of 
wliom rendered thentaelves eminent by Iheir virtues or valoi. 

10. For two years the Etniggle contmued with varying saccesB. 
The Greeks never despaired, although they never ceased to unportaM 
the various powers of Europe for assistance against their enemies. Id 
1833, Marco Bo^uuis, the patriot of Greece, nhis valci and his devo- 
tion, incited his countrymen to still greater eSorts, and made his name 
memorable in the annMs gf Greece- He was a native of Soli, a d»- 



Bozxam addretsing the peopJe. 
tcict of Albania. He had 600 Saliolea under his command, and «t 
the evening of the SOth of August, came suddenly upon the camp of 

TutUl 9. WtatdWihsGr«*fc«i»wiloI 10. Bow long did Ihe lUuggl" MnlliiM 1 WhU 
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* Torideh p&cfaa, who, with 13,000 soldiers, was lepoedn^in petfeet 
DDConsciouaaeas itf danger. At midnight, Bo2zaiis detamrined to 
atuelc ihetn. Addressing a few woris of encouragement to his de- 
voted follawcra, he led the way to the attack. 

■11. So sudden was the onset, that he had penetrated to the poclia'a 
lent, befiire the Turks recovered from the panic into which the; had 
been thrown. Resistance was vain, and the victory was won. Bitt 
Biizzaris, at the very moment of entering the pacha's tent, received his 
death wound, and enpired soon after being carried from the field. His 
last words were, " Could a Suliot leader die a nobler death !" 



Dtath of BezzarU. 

^ They fought lika brave mta, Ioiir and wall. 
They piled Ihal sronnd with HmloD slam. 
They conquered, but Bozinris fell, 

is few mrviTiag com 
1b smilfi wbea rane t 

And tbii red field ■.._ 

The; snw in deBth his eyelids closg, 
Camily, as to a nigbl'a repoae, 
Like Sowers it set of ann. 

13. Europe, as well m America, was now besinniog to take an 
inteiieet in the afl^ura of the Grecians, although they took no decided 
■tepe b their behalf. Many privale individuals, however, from France, 
Rossia, England, and the United Slates, repaired "lo the scene of 

ofHuuBonulil II, 13. aiiutackapaniTuiklttacuiipl BladMlb? 13. Wbu 



Bctioa, aad devMal tkeirlivei to the esuae of freedooi. Awioag Ihow 
from EBffiaai WM Lord Bjion, wka airiveil at IfenloDghi in Jan., 
1834. He naed hi* monoj UberaJty to adTaoce the cause he came to 



ierve, and was pTodigal of hia [>er30pal exertions. He lived bnt a few 
months, however, after hia anival, having been sei2ed with convul- 
sions, wliich. In April, 1834, lerminated fatally. 



CHAPTER CXXVni. 
Fail of Missotonghi. — Battle of Navaritw. 

1. Tub force of the Turks was now centred ol Missolonghi, the 
principal atrong-hoW of iho Grofka in -Siltolia. In tlie defence of Jiis 
nlaee, the spirit of the Greeks appeared more clearly than ever. 
They sustained a Bicpc of four moniha ajid ■ half, duritur which their 
determined btave»y cost the lives of "JOOO Turks. The Turkish army, 
beinf; soon Teinforccd by the arrival of Ibrahim Pacha with a large 
l<'gyp(ian army, at Icn^h reduced the place to a heap of ruins, and the 
heroic carrison determined to force a passa^ through the hesiegers. 

S. This was attempted at about eight o'clock in the evening, while 
the sick, aged and nooitded, with many women, remained behind in a 

WM Egrop* naw btglnnliig lo ial Whm of prlrmi IndlrldnlaT WbM of Lonl 
'(Svm— 1, Whsw wm Ihg fw 
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large mill, wMch contained a qnaatit; of powder, an^ \«tiich they pre- 
pared to blow up as sdon as it waci enteied by the Turks. An old 
wounded soldier -took h!3 seat on a mfn% and fired it when they 
entered the town. About 1800, under the command of Nolo BoKizsaris, 
— the uncle of Marco, — escaped in safety, and afterwards fought at 
Athens. ^ •* . 

3. . The fall of Mlssolonghi, and the andval of the large army of Ibra- 
him Pacha, cast a cloud over the prospects of Greece, and even the 
most zealous in the cause began to waver. But the news of the fate 
of Missolonghi, of the valor of those who cut their way through ten 
times their number, and of the fearlessness and intrepidity of the old 
and wounded who voluntarily buried themselves in the ruins of their 
city, on reaching Europe, excited everywhere the liveliest interest. 

4. In France this interest was loudly and actively expressed. The 
Philanthropic Society to aid the cause of the Greeks comprised among 
its members the most prominent men ef the time, among whom was 
the celebrated Chateaubriand. It soon became the custom, in all the 
drawing rooms of Paris, for the lady of the house to make a collection 
for the Greeks. 

5. Then followed Germany. King Louis of Bavaria signed the 
Greek subscription, and permitted his soldiers to fight for the cause of 
Greece. Greek orphans were educated in Germany, Switzerland, and 
France. Wellington, too, had subscribed at Petersburgh the paper 
which provided for the interference of the three great powers, England, 
France and Russia, in favor of the Greeks. Thus, while the voice 
of lamentation was loudest, deliverance was slowly approaching. 

6. In the mean time, the Egyptian army, under Ibrahim Pacha, 
overran almost all parts of the Peloponnesus, and changed it to a 
desert, without obtaining subniission from a single village. The in- 
habitants suffered all the horrors of famine and poverty, rather than 
enter into a treaty ypith their Mussulman oppressors. But on the 22d 
of August, 1827, there appeared in the bay of Navarino the allied 
fleets of England, France and Russia. The great battle of Navarino, 
between thd combined fleets on the one hand, and the Turkish- 
Egyptian fleet on the other, was fought Octol^ 20| of the same 
year, 

7. In this terrible conflict, the last sea-fight on a Jarg<» scale that ha» 
been fought, the Turkish navy was nearly annihilated. Of IIQ ships, 
part were burned, part driven on shore, and the rest disabled. TJ^ 
disaster did not at all produce the desired eifect. The court of Con- 
stantinople was more enraged than dismayed, and war continued to 
desolate Greece for some time longer. But the Russians attacked the 
Turks by land, and finally compelled their sovereign, on the 14th of 
Septeniber, 1829, to acknowledge the independence of Greece. . 

8. Two years befl;)re this, in 1827, a national assembly was called 

' ■ , I ■ ■ I III _^ ^ 111 I • , II I i» III. - , ., . 

those wiio escaped? 3. What of the proapects of Greece? Hie interest ttzBfted'fn 
Europe % 4. What was dooe in FraSfCe? 

5. Germany? What had Wellington done at St. Petersburgh? 6. .What was the 
^ypttan army doing in the mean time ? The arrival of the allied fleets ? The battle of- 
Navarino? 7. The result of this battle? WYien was the independence of Gceepe 
acknotrtedgied? 8. What of Count Capo d'Istrias? His assassination? 
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•t ^gm; All a prendem tAtoteti. Onot Jolm Ctpo 
, » KuBsian, was apainted the hetfi of the new republic. 
Thii appointment received ifie Binction af the allied poweis, and Capo 
d'lsniaa anoined the reins of goTeinment. His quaMcationa vers 

Seat, but be nuuiifeeted little judgment in thp choice of his fneads. 
is iai sdviMn eieatsd him eneniest and, b 1831, he was assas- 
ebaled while entering s (^uidi. 



Comt Mm Copt d'htriat asiaainated. 

9. ItwasDOwreMlredbytfaethree^Teatpowerswhich hadbrongbl 
aboat the pacilieation of the cMtntrj, to place on the throne some 

gince connected by the ties of relationship with the royal famfljes of 
iirope. It was oSered, on the 30th of February, 1830, to Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg, and was accepted by him as ' ' sovereign 
Prince of Greece." He, faowerer, resigned this honor three months 
aflet. Id the latter pan of the same year, Otho, a young prince of the 
house of BaTaria, was elected King of Greece, with the geneial con- 
sent of tlie nation. 

10. The state otct which Otho rales is l^r fivm being a powerful 
one, its whole population not exceeding 900,000 peiHons; but since 
the otiKT European nations hftTc bound tliemselTee by treaties to m»n- 
tain its Iberties, the land of Greece may now foe eoneidered as safe 
from foreign aggrsaaiDn. At tiie same time, the ettabtishiDent of a 
domesttQ. ^vernment, Ute ibundation of schools, the iatrodtiction 

e. Wtiumi nD« rw>)rgi1 bi the Uun pnweni Td nhsm wu [he Ihrona of Grace* 
gmndt Who wu SnMj c\tciM^ 40. Vtiai oI Ihe »■» Bra wbkh Otha mini 
WkM tuTg th« EuropBin nillom bound Ihomwlm 10 ilo? WbU CHaunginf tifOM- 



age the hope Ihrt Ais-loDg ix _ , 

wsy to regain some degie*af thtt j^itinoaaa whic^wa»p6saMKd b; 
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OOMFLBTE CURIES OF 
FOB TAXUIBa AVB KE00L8. 



Tbese HiaUmea are m fclloifs^ 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAUD AND IRELAND. 
HISTORY OP FRANCE. 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GREECE. 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT AND MODERN ITALY. 



^ J- These works are wriltcn in a lirelj and pleasing et;1e, alunmdlns: iu 
lllusinilirc aoecdoles, incldeiiU and descnpliona, tbc hislorieg, in ill cvrs, 
tx'iri^ lifisecl on Gd^iBphf, illuslraled hy maps. The maoners and cus1<iiia 
of raub couniry and a^e are coiisiantl}' hcpt in view. The works an fm'if 
s'ifplled with engrariDits, i;i>ine correct ideas of maDners and casUims, ?kE» 
of cliirf; monumentK, halllrs, £c. &e. They have besiT got np with Erral 
c^ir? and eipftise, and are pulilishcd in a sapcrior st^e. Itia bcUeied that 
there is no series of fainlliar liiiitoriea, in America orEbiope, tlial maychn- 
}ensi ctmparisap with iKpsc, either in interest, ocniFacv, or heaiiti of mp- 
cliniik-nl eiecunon. The jiTiLlishera arc alite lo add thai Ihcy liave fff.it^l 
the nnpBiliiiiiiiii nf leadiTie iiifn. and aru iulnnlucifli inlo the pr inci|Bl scniiuu- 

^(w, - (I..-.- H'Uti.in ■./.a.:li <.f Ihc shovis hal/LoamL 
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